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AN INTRODUCTORY COMMENTARY 

When the historian who will some day sit down to compose the scholarly 
story of the Armenian community of America turns to the evaluation of the 
Armenian American community leaders over the past fifty years or so, he will 
find, and so render his judgment, that from the standpoint of sheer useful- 
ness and devotion to the cause of the Armenian people, the late Vahan Car- 
dashian must be ranked well forward among his compeers. 

This is all the more astonishing today since to all intents and purposes, 
as a person of popular memory, Cardashian is well-nigh a forgotten man — 
and this only twenty-four years after his tragic, untimely passing! 

There appears to have been no attempt on the part of powerful forces to 
denigrate the memory and the exploits of this man. The dimness of his memory 
is simply one of our modern Armenian phenomena — and the strikingly curious 
thing here is that the Armenian can never be accused of forgetting easily those 
dead heroes who struggled and gave for the cause of the Armenians. The Arme- 
nian memory is long for those who have in the past served him well. Yet, 
somehow, Vahan Cardashian has been allowed to slip back into the limbo. 
It is an unusually impertinent position for him. For the spoor marks left by 
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Vahan Cardashian on the Armenian community of America — and indeed on 
the history of Armenia itself — are deep and lasting. They await merely the 
attention of the historian to bring back to light. 

Vahan Cardashian, in his position as a prominent and brilliant attorney, 
a typically perfect and ideal blending of the Armenian and the American, in his 
zeal and industry as an American to bring justice and peace to his tiny Armenia, 
was the titan of the Armenian Case in the United States. 

He was the indefatigable champion of Armenian rights, the avenging 
angel and chastiser of those selfish American interests who abandoned Armenia, 
the man whom for instance Ambassador James G. Gerard termed, “the one- 
man army who did more to help lick the awful Lausanne Treaty in America 
than any other single American or group of Americans.” 

Confidant of Senators, Congressmen, cabinet members, former Presidents, 
ambassadors and governors; fearless enemy of the Turks and the Bolsheviki; 
self-sacrificing crusader in the cause of democracy — he practically abandoned 
his lucrative law practice to push the cause of Armenia in the drawing rooms 
of Washington — Cardashian was without a doubt the most influential person 
the Armenian American community has ever produced. 

He remains the perfect prototype of what a dedicated American Armenian 
friend of the Armenian people should be. None the “oriental”, the perfect 
western Armenian type, the full-fledged, educated American gentleman, he 
was able to accomplish what he accomplished as much through sheer force 
of personality as through the power of his great, incisive mind. Cardashian 
never cringed. This we will see as this series continues. 

He was a geopolitician, the westerner who could equate the Armenian 
problem to international developments. Cardashian never considered Ar- 
menia as an isolated case or country, nor even parochially. The cause off 
democracy, he found, was as applicable in the case of Armenia, as it was in 
the case of Poland or Serbia. His expansive mind would pulverize the argu- 
ments of those who attempted to sanctify or patronize Armenia, place it on a 
vedestal as a museum curio. Cardashian said the Armenians were people, Ar- 
menia a country — the sum result a nation; and into the foreign offices of these 
United States he introduced this concept. America was soon talking of Arme- 
nia in the terms of a political and geographical entity, with boundaries and 
frontiers, not as an amorphous mass of hoary biblical soil on which the deed of 
American charity alone might be practiced. He raised the Armenian in Western 
eyes to his rightful stature. He gave the enemies of his parental people a battle 
— tit for tat, in the manner of fighting they best knew. Cardashian won on oc- 
casion; he lost more often — but when he lost, he lost because, like Armenia, 
he was ovrwhelmed by force of numbers. 

The opportunity is nigh to resurrect the memory of this great man, to pay 
him the homage due him, to present for the first time in print the tremendous 
documentation he compiled and jealously preserved during his almost two de- 
cades of exclusive activity in favor of his beloved, forsaken Armenia. 

This opportunity has been given us by the presence in the archives of 
the Armenian Revolutionary Federation, in Boston, Mass., of eleven overflow- 
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ing folio folders, for years forgotten and gathering dust, bequeathed to the 
ARF by Mr. Cardashian. 

The folios, chock full of documentation of priceless value to the historian 
and lay reader alike, contain a source history of the Armenian Case and its 
relation to the United States of America. 

These papers will be reprinted in the pages of THE ARMENIAN REVIEW 
in succeeding issues until they are exhausted. When public presentation of the 
Cardashian Papers is completed, there will be available to researchists the 
text of documents the existence of which will have been thitherto unknown to 
even the most avid scholars of the Armenian Case. 

The papers offer the testimony of documents and papers composed by 
U. S. Secretaries of State, Ambassadors, Senators, Congressmen, of prominent 
Americans in all fields and professions. 

They will documentarily develop the story of the relations between Arme- 
nia and America in those crucial years when Armenia was reborn, when it was 
wounded by the Soviet — and in their documentation, the papers will tell, coldly 
and objectively, why and how it was that America finally lost sight of the Ar- 
menia it had originally set out to save. 

It will be obviously quite impossible for the REVIEW to present all the 
thousands of manuscripts and letters and other materials found in the Cardashian 
files. What will be done is this. 

All material of lasting importance, of permanent interest, will be textually 
offered. Papers not printed will be described briefly. 

All material will be published in chronological order, by day, month and 
year, except when it is thought best to group a number of documents together 
out of chronological order in order to emphasise better a single incident ex- 
tending over a period of time. 

For instance, as we shall see, Cardashian’s epic war against the Lausanne 
Treaty is a story in itself — but a story lasting over a period of years. AR 
“Lausanne” documents will be presented together as a unit. 

Mr. John R. Mardick, the first Armenian American to graduate from Mass- 
achusetts Institute of Technology, and a frequent REVIEW contributor, wil! 
in this issue open this series with a definitive sketch of Vahan Cardashian and 
his times. Mr. Mardick was long associated with Cardashian as a member of 
Cardashian’s Armenian Press Bureau, and is perhaps the only member of that 
unit alive today who knew Cardashian well enough to be in a position authorita- 
tively to describe the man and his work. 

In our following issue, we will commence our chronological presentation 
of the Vahan Cardashian Papers. 
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LIFE AND TIMES 
OF VAHAN CARDASHIAN 


JOHN R. MARDICK 


Vahan Cardashian, an Armenian, was a tower 
of strength in organizing the Armenian Cause. 
Armenians in America should remember him 
with gratitude.! 


Vahan Cardashian’s personality was at one time a controversial subject among 
Armenians. Those who know him intimately appreciated and praised him for 
his many excellent qualities. He had only a few personal friends and did not 
make new ones easily. Cardashian was very strong in his likes and dislikes. It 
is true that he was somewhat of an outspoken nature and held himself aloof 
from ordinary people and often assumed a superior air; yet he was a man of 
genial nature, full of laughter, and often used to cracking jokes. He was an in- 
teresting conversationalist and could keep his listeners spellbound with his views 
on current subjects of common interest. All in all, with all his faults and shortcom- 
ings, he towers far above many intellectuals who have come to America. 

He did not belong to any Armenian party or organization, but he was in- 
clined to favor the Armenian Revolutionary Federation (the Dashnaks) for their 
heroic deeds and sacrifices displayed during the dark periods of recent Armenian 
history, both against the Russian Tsarist and Communist governments, and 
against the Turks and Tartars, in avenging and upholding the national honor of 
Armenia. Some Armenians, especially those belonging to certain religious and 
political groups, had no use for him and displayed their displeasure on many 
occasions without any justifiable cause.” 

The Cardashian Family: We know very little of Vahan Cardashian’s early 
life, ancestry, and of his surroundings in Caesarea where he was born in 1883. 
All of his schoolmates and acquaintances are now deceased. From what meager 
and second-hand information one can gather about him one can summarize the 
following: 

His parents, Hadji Nazar Agha and Mariam Cardashian, were people of 
modest means. They had two sons, Vahan and Garabed, and a daughter, 
Hranoosh. Hadji Nazar Agha died early in life, thus leaving his widow, Mariam 
with three children in very tight circumstances. His sister Hranoosh, a beautiful 
girl, married at an early age into the prominent, wealthy Frankian family. This 
union improved somewhat the family fortunes. 

Garabed, (his older brother) came early to America for a short time and 
returned to the old country. During the Balkan Wars (1911-1912), not wishing 
to be drafted into the Turkish Army, he escaped to Roumania to be near his 
distant relatives, the Yeni — Cardashian family, where he died three years after 


1 James W. Gerard: My First Eighty Years in America. 
2Viz,, History of Caesarea, by Arshag Alboyagian, Cairo Egypt. 
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his brother Vahan, of heart trouble. His mother Mariam, with her daughter 
Hranoosh’s family, was sent into exile with a caravan of Caesareans to the Arab- 
ian Deserts leaving no trace of their whereabouts. From this deportation only 
one member escaped certain death, Rosa, a niece of Vahan’s, the daughter of 
Hranoosh. This woman now resides in Philadelphia. 

Education: Vahan Cardashian first attended the local community schools, 
then the St. Basil Jesuit (French) School in Caesarea (1890-1900). He was a 
rather ambitious lad and desired to improve himself. After learning the French 
language, he wished also to learn English with the hope of later on becoming 
a public official or perhaps a Consular Agent. He went to an American School 
ir Caesarea where he studied for two years. As there were no opportunities in 
Turkey for an Armenian youth, he came to America in 1902, where he settled in 
New York. 

Vahan Cardashian was a man of medium height, well built, with dark 
eyes and hair. He had a pleasant smile and an engaging personality. While in 
New York, he met an American widow older than himself, and married 
her. It is rumored that this union enabled him to enter Yale University where 
he studied law (1904-1908). This marriage did not last long and when I knew 
him in 1917 he was already separated from his wife.* 

While a student at Yale in 1907, he gave vent to his natural inclinations and 
wrote a book entitled “The Ottoman Empire in the Twentieth Century” and 
also a pamphlet “A Brief Commentary on the Eastern Question” — both general 
discussions of political and economic conditions in Turkey. 

Attorney: He finished his law course successfully at Yale in 1908 and came 
to New York. After passing the State Legal examination, he was admitted to 
the New York Bar in 1909. He associated himself with a partner, formed 
a law firm and began to practice law. In this connection it is pertinent to 
state that Vahan Cardashian had a thorough mastery of English, and besides 
the Armenian, he could speak and write fluently in French and Turkish. 
During his advocacy of the Armenian Cause, he prepared many documents 
and memoranda, which not only display his mastery of English, but also 
his profound knowledge of American and international jurisprudence. 

Counselor of Turkish Embassy: In 1911 the Turkish Minister, appreciating his 
legal and linguistic abilities, engaged him as attorney for the Embassy and for 
the New York Consulate. The Turks also offered him the chairmanship of the 
Turkish Chamber of Commerce of America. It devolved on him to advance the 
financial and economic interests of his clients. In this capacity he went to Con- 
stantinople in 1913 to negotiate a loan and at the same time to secure conces- 
sions for Americans. While there, he tried to do some political missionary 
preaching to the Young Turks, especially to Talaat, to the effect that their 
prosperity and well being depended on their friendly cooperation with all the 
elements that form the bulk of the Turkish Empire. He failed in both of his 
endeavors, the loan and the preaching, because the Turks would not listen to 


* Cardashian, as plaintiff, won an Interlocutory Decree of 
Cornelia A. ia on Jan. 21, 1916, in the Superior Court of 
San Francisco, The divorce instrument is found in the Cardashian 
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him. Meanwhile, French interests outbid the Americans (represented by Car- 
dashian) in the loan negotiations and without demanding any security of con- 
cession, they advanced 600 million gold francs ($120,000,000). It is ironical to 
note here that the Turks financed their war against the Allies with this French 
gold. 


High Commissioner: During 1914-1915 the Americans opened the Panama- 
Pacific Universal Exposition at San Francisco at which 39 countries participated, 
including Turkey. At this Fair, Vahan Cardashian was appointed High Com- 
missioner for the Turkish exhibits. He executed his mission creditably until omin- 
ous dispatches followed one after another telling the world of the abominable 
atrocities committed by the Turks against his compatriots in general and against 
his own townspeople in particular, including his mother and sister's family. 
Vahan Cardashian up to the present time had been a rather indifferent person, 
cosmopolitan in nature; but when he learned that the Turks had exiled his rela- 
tives, his blood boiled. As he could not get any information either from the 
State Department, through Ambassador Henry Morgenthau or from the Tur- 
kish Embassy, he hurried to Washington and reminded the Turkish minister 
that as Counselor and High Commissioner of the Turkish government his family 
ought to be immune from deportation. He suggested he wire the Interior 
Minister Talaat* to this effect. 

When all his efforts proved futile, he presented himself again to the Minister 
and with an unprintable innuendo in Turkish he denounced the Turks as savages, 
not fit to be associated with human beings. He threw in the Minister’s face all 
the citations and decorations bestowed on him during his Turkish service. From 
that moment he became a new man, a real Armenian, dedicating himself en- 
tirely to the Armenian Cause. 

Lone Crusader: Before he was assigned to the Armenian Press Bureau, from 
1915-1917, he was a one-man organization championing the Armenian cause 
before American audiences and speaking at clubs and scientific and religious 
societies. He took advantage of aroused American public opinion in favor of 
the Armenians and issued much printed material for the benefit of his audiences. 

Armenian Press Bureau: Boston Armenians — all parties and organizations — 
jointly formed the Armenian National Union, under Mihran Sevasly, to raise 
funds and means for an active propaganda work. The union invited Cardashian 
as the only available and competant man to take charge of this work. He at 
once formed an advisory committee to assist him. Ashod Tiryakian became chair- 
man and Cardashian himself the executive secretary in charge of the Arme- 
nian Press Bureau, which was located at 1 Madison Ave., New York ( Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Building). His associates were Ashod Tiryakian, Aghazar 
Keshishian, Krikor Chubook, Zadik Matikian and John R. Mardick. All the mem- 


3The Turks had previously declared that the families of Armenian officers in the 
Turkish army and government officials, doctors etc., in the service of the state were not 
to be molested. However this policy was ignored by Talaat, the son of an Islamized Buigar 
(Pomaw). I know several Armenian officers who were so outraged at the Turkish bar- 
barities against their families that they left their commissions in the Army and joined 
un eir death. 
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bers of the Bureau, including Cardashian, worked without compensation. 

At first, the Armenian National Union advanced some small funds for the 
support of the Bureau, but this help gradually dwindled to zero, so much so that 
all the members of the Bureau, especially Ashod Tiryakian, had to chip in to 
sustain the diplomatic and propaganda work in Washington and elsewhere. Tt 
may be mentioned here that Vahan Cardashian, when he took charge of the 
Bureau, had saved a tidy little sum of $40,000, all of which he spent for the 
cause (rent, printing, typing, etc). After these funds were depleted, and be- 
fore he died, he was penniless and in need of the common necessities of life. 

Vahan Cardashian took upon himself a difficult and thankless task. The 
Armenian National Union in Boston, under Sevasly, did not always cooperate 
readily with the Press Bureau and often took independent and unwise actions, 
even working at cross purposes. For instance, he (Sevasly) carried on his own 
propaganda work without consulting the Bureau and published at great ex- 
pense a monthly, the Armenian Herald, for the enlightenment of the American 
public. In reality nobody read the magazine, and he had to discontinue it 
after a short time. On the other hand the Press Bureau confined itself chiefly to 
work among the rank and file of American people by personal contact. Vahan 
Cardashian visited Washington every week to interview important personages, 
especially government officials, Senators and Congressmen, to enlist their 
cooperation in the Armenian cause. In one word, when he saw a little hope any- 
where he would explore it to the limit. 


The Armenian Press Bureau was established on the suggestion of the 


Armenian Revolutionary Federation which for a number of years helped finance 
its activities. 


The Cilician Expedition Scheme: The first setback to the Armenian Cause 
came in 1917 when President Wilson failed to declare war against Turkey. The 
War Department and the general staff, in anticipation of a war declaration, 
were preparing plans to send secretly to Cilicia in one big convoy 75,000 
soldiers with the idea of dividing the Turkish forces, by entrenching themselves 
between the Amanus and Taurus Mountain approaches. This move would cut the 
communications between the Turkish armies of Palestine and Mesopotamia and 
the center of the government in Constantinople, and thus relieve the pressure 
against the English in Baghdad and the Suez Canal. 

James L. Barton of the Congregational Missionary organization got wind of 
this scheme and persuaded the classmate of President Wilson, Cleveland H. 
Dodge, that if America declared war against Turkey, the Turks would hold as 
hostages his daughter and son-in-law, Mr. & Mrs. Huntington, the President of 
American College in Beirut, Lebanon, and eventually might slay them. The old 
man, Dodge, thoroughly alarmed, went to Washington with Barton and put this 
imaginary suspicions before the President and added further that in case of 
declaration of war against Turkey, the Turks would kill all the remaining Ar- 
menians and confiscate all the American missionary properties, which amounted 
to less than 20 million dollars. 

The President replied that the American people were thoroughly aroused 
against the Turks and wanted to punish them. It was widely known at this time 
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that Theodore Roosevelt was suggesting raising an American contingent of 
Rough Riders and Volunteers to lead them against the Turks, as he had 
done in 1898 against Spaniards in Cuba. At the piteous pleading of his class- 
mate the President yielded and countermanded the plan of a Cilician venture. 

The Beginning of the Near East Relief: The President however insisted that 
the Americans should do something for the Armenians in order to pacify the 
American people. Dodge promised to collect funds for the Armenian relief, he 
himself contributing a large sum and issued appeals to the public for contribu-. 
tions.* James L. Barton, as usual, took charge of this fund and formed the 
Armenian and Syrian Relief, which was later changed into a larger Near East 
Relief organization. The funds were collected all over America in the name of 
the Armenians, but it was distributed to everybody in the Near East, the Turks 
eventually getting the lion’s share contrary to the original purpose. 

The American Committee for the Independence of Armenia (ACIA): 
Meanwhile Vahan Cardashian sped to Washington to advance by suggestion 
or advice the Cilician Expedition (this was before his official connection 
with the Press Bureau). When he heard from the War Department the 
adverse decision of the President, he came back to New York crestfallen 
and furious at the double-faced, ambiguous attitude of the “missionary crowd.” 
Up to this time he had not associated himself with influential Americans for 
the advancement of his cause. He therefore decided to gather around him an 
array of noted personalities and through them to further the idea of an Indepen- 
dent Armenia. For this purpose he secured the cooperation and support of James 
W. Gerard, former Ambassador to Germany, whom he knew from his law prac- 
tice, as well as a host of other distinguished Americans well known in public life. 

The Question of Armenian Mandate: As soon as the Central Powers were 
defeated and the Armistice was signed at Moudros, there was great enthusiasm 
among the Armenians all over the world for their final deliverance from the 
Turks. To attain this end they needed peace and a helping hand to recover 
from their four years of suffering and deprivation. ACIA, through Gerard, 
persuaded the Chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee, Senator Henry 
Cabot Lodge, to pass a resolution for the maintenance of peace in Ar- 
menia *.Some missionary-minded Armenians and the Near East Relief execu- 
tives, headed by James L. Barton, were opposed to an independent Armenian 
State, or an American Mandate for Armenia alone. So they advocated a blanket 
mandate for the whole of Turkey. They thought that this plan would open a 
bigger field for their evangelization. Now that the Turks were defeated and help- 
less, they thought the Turks were willing to listen to Missionary preachings. As a 
matter of fact, in the last 100 years they had not converted 5 Turks to Christianity. 

There was a hearing on the Lodge resolution in the Senate to determine 


4 Theedore Roosevelt, as soon as he heard from the press of this malevolent transaction, 
became furious and wrote directly to Dodge: “I feel that we are guilty of a peculiarly odious 
form of hypocracy when we profess a to Armenia but don’t go to war with 
Turkey. To allow the Turks to massacre the Armenians then solicit permission (from 


the Turks) (The Letters of Theodore 
Roosevelt. ) 


5Senate Joint Resolution and Hearings before Foreign Relations Sub-Committee of 
Senate, Sept. 27, 1919, 
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the extent of help, moral, physical and military, that the Americans could give 
to the Armenians. The representatives of the Armenian National Union (Sevasly 
and Malcom), the Prime Minister of the Armenian Republic (Katch- 
aznooni) and several workers of the Near East Relief, as well as Armen 
Garo Pasdermadjian, Minister Plenipotentiary from Independent Armenia to the 
United States, and Cardashian, took part in the discussions. Cardashian stated 
that the Americans should recognize the Armenian Republic® as the de facto 
government, then send food, munitions and supplies for an army of 30,000 men, 
also holding open, with a small military force, the Batum to Erivan railroad 
line, until the determination of the peace conference and final solution of the 
Armenian question. Nothing came out of this hearing because President Wilson 
was going to Europe and the help for the Armenians was deferred for a later 
date. 

There was strong opposition from both parties in the Senate to any 
American Mandate. A group of distinguished Americans (Root, Lodge, Hughes 
and Gerard) urged the President to abandon the Mandate scheme, since it had 
no chance of being accepted by the Republican-controlled Senate. They urged 
instead he send out direct aid to Armenia — food, munitions and supplies for an 
army of 30,000 men. The sagacious Senator Henry Cabot Lodge told the Press 
Bureau Committee during a visit to Washington that he was in favor of send- 
ing 10,000 American troops to Trebizond to open the communications with the 
landlocked Armenian Republic, and he added with a twinkle in his eye, that 
“You know a stray bullet from the Turks may work wonders and may force the 
Americans to stay there until they clear up the whole mess.” 

Paris Conference: It was expected that when the President went to Paris 
he would take along with him a bi-partisan American delegation, both Repub- 
lican and Democratic, such as Senator Lodge and Hughes. Instead he selected 
some mediocre partisan people and a Military Staff as advisors. This one-sided 
and stubborn policy cost him very dearly. The Republicans later opposed his 
every move including his pet scheme, the League of Nations, as well as h‘s 
proposed Mandate for Armenia. Thus the Armenians suffered another set-back. 

It must be stated in this connection that Cardashian desired very much that 
Mr. Gerard should go to Paris and unite his efforts (ACIA) with the Armenian 
Delegation in Paris. He received the consent of Colonel House, the trouble 
shooter of President Wilson. But unfortunately, Gerard stated that it would 
be inconvenient for him to go, so again, the Armenian question was left in 
u: certain hands. To tell the truth the Press Bureau had no funds to finance 
such a trip. 

The allies wanted to settle first and at once the peace treaties with small 
powers like Turkey, Austria and Bulgaria and leave the case of Germany to 
the last. President Wilson insisted that nothing would be done until the vic- 
torious nations embodied in the peace treaty all the cases including his pet 
plan, The League of Nations. Thus the peace dragged on for two years. Mean- 


6 After President Wilson accepted the proposal of the European powers to determine the 
boundaries of Turkey and Armenia the U. S. Government recognized 


of State Colby, the Armenian Republic as a de facto government, April 22, 1920. 
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while Wilson had promised the European powers that if they postponed the 
settlement of the Turkish question he would assume the Mandate over Armenia 
with adequate financial and military assistance 

This nebulous promise blocked the efforts of such other powers as France 
and Canada who were willing to take direct and immediate action in favor 
of the Armenians. Later the Allied Supreme Council at San Remo requested the 
President to define the Southwestern boundaries of the four Vilayets to be de- 
tached from Turkey. He, either by sickness or other political considerations, 
delayed his decision too long and too late and thus precipitated hostile actions 
against the Armenian Republic. This delay gave time to the Turks to reorganize 
their shattered forces and joining hands with the Bolsheviki to put an end to 
the Armenian Republic. Cardashian, soon after, thoroughly exasperated at this 
turn of events, issued his celebrated pamphlet called “Wilson, the Wrecker of Ar- 
menia” February 1921, which made quite a stir and annoyed some Armenian 
elements. 

The Hypocricy of European Powers: While Cardashian and the Press 
Bureau were struggling hard to keep the American people informed of the 
Armenian aspirations and needs, on the other side of the Atlantic, the European 
powers were making the Armenian question a football for their jealousies and 
intrigues. Contrary to their manifested horror at the Turkish atrocities and 
promises for their (Turks) punishment, already they had divided Armenia be- 
tween themselves through the secret Sykes-Picot Treaty. Later on these powers 
England, France and Italy, during the earlier part of the war, rivalled each 
other to get the good will of the Turks. They went so far as to spy on and plot 
against each other. France and Italy didn’t like the idea of permanent occu- 
pation of Constantinople by the English, nor the grabbing of Smyrna by the 
Greeks. Thus, they armed the Turks with munitions and military supplies to 
be used against the Armenians and Greeks. The Turks taking advantage of this 
division of European powers first attacked the Armenians jointly with Bolshe- 
viki, then drove the Greeks into the sea and put an end to Armenian and Greek 
territorial claims. 

The Secretary of Oil and the Chester Concession: Charles E. Hughes at 
a banquet held under the auspicies of ACIA in February 8, 1919, to keep alive 
the Armenian question before the American people at which James W. Gerard, 
William J. Bryan also spoke, stated publicly that, “It is high time that the Ar- 
menians, having been misruled by Turks for over 5 centuries, should be giver. 
a chance to reverse the tables and rule over them and perhaps civilize them”. 
When the Republican party came to power the newly elected President Harding 
appointed him Secretary of State. Hughes was already a consulting attorney 
for Standard Oil Co., with a large retainer, so as soon as he smelled oil in the 
Mosul district and became aware of the Chester Mining and Railroad concession, 
he saw large prospects for his clients and ditched the Armenians and became 
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whole heartedly pro-Turkish. This fact became strongly evident again dur- 
ing the negotiations and signing of the Lausanne Treaty.® 

After the Moudros Armistice, President Wilson had appointed a Rear Ad- 
miral, Mark Bristol, as American high commissioner in Constantinople during 
the Allied occupation of the same city. This Admiral, from the beginning, favored 
the Turks and had a genuine contempt for Christians and Christianity. The 
American Embassy there became a center for Turkish propaganda. The Turks 
were delighted at his attitude and entertained him lavishly with wine, women 
and song. At this time Col. Haig Shekerjian (now Brigadier General, retired) 
was the American Military attache there. He later was recalled at the instigation 
of the Admiral, for his natural Armenian sympathies, Cardashian and Gerard in 
vain complained to the State Department about the sinister activities of this 
Admiral. 

Lausanne Treaty: Acting in the interest of a group of oil speculators Sec- 
retary Hughes negotiated with the Turks a treaty at Lausanne on Aug. 6, 1923. 
He bartered by that treaty, as the Democratic Party platform charged, “Legiti- 
mate American rights and Armenia for Chester Concession.” Senator William. 
H. King of Utah® offered a resolution to inquire into certain facts connected 
with the treaty at Lausanne and the action or the role played by the State De- 
partment in securing the Chester Oil Concessions. Secretary Hughes was not 
sure of his ground so he postponed immediate action on it. He needed time 
to cool off the public indignation. Finally after a delay of three years the treaty 
was introduced in the Senate and was rejected by a good majority. 

Vahan Cardashian’® fought hard against this treaty and against the es- 
tablishment of normal relations with Turkey, against the newly appointed Turkish. 
Minister Ahmed Moukhtar as an undersirable person with an unsavory record in 
the Armenian massacres. He could not alter the onrushing march of events. Kemal 
and his plans of Turkish modernization, the discarding of the fez and the Yash- 
mak, and finally the use of Latin characters for the Turkish Language, changed 
the hostile public opinion in America in favor of a so-called reformed Turkey. 

Three Positive ACIA Results: were obtained by the insistant efforts of Car- 
dashian through ACIA. The American Relief Administration under Herbert Hoo- 
ver, granted $10,000,000 worth of wheat to the Armenian Republic. Later in 1925 
he tried hard to convince the State Department through Senator King '° that the 
Turkish gold deposited in the Reichsbank in Berlin to the value of $29,000,000 
really belonged to the Armenians as it was forcibly taken from them and should 
be returned to them at once. Cardashian also suggested as a bait that in the 
event of recovery of this gold the U. S. Government should claim a portion of that 
sum in payment of the grain advanced to the Armenian Government. The Ameri- 
can Government declined to assert any claim against the Turkish Gold, and the 
wolves in Europe divided the loot among themselves. 


8 Cardashian issued a cartoon — “Washing Blood with Oil” in which he castigated sev- 
eral Americans including Hughes, Barton, Bristol, Gates and Kellogg who took part in. 
the negotiations of the Lausanne Treaty and sold out the Armenians. 


® Speech of Hon. W. H. King of Utah in the Senate at U. S. March 17, 1925 (Govern- 
ment Printing Office) ‘ 
10 Secretary Hughes and the Chester Oil Concession (Pamphlet by Cardashian). 
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The second positive result was secured when the State Department recog- 
nized, on April 22, 1920, the Armenian Republic as a da facto Government of 
Armenia by the recommendation made through Gerard (ACIA). This fact was 
communicated to Armen Garo, the Minister of the Armenian Government in 
Washington, by the then Secretary of State, Bainbridge Colby. 

Lastly Cardashian made hercic efforts against the ratification of the Lausanne 
Treaty '! as a matter of principle. He wrote voluminous pamphlets in denuncia- 
tion of the treaty. He appealed individually and canvassed Senators and aroused 
the public opinion against the Treaty, both as immoral and contrary to the 
best interests of the American people. He succeeded in defeating it but nothing 
came out of it because American Government had already recognized Kemalist 
Turkey and ist Minister Ahmed Moukhtar.!? 

The Case of Kurdistan against Turkey: Among the other activities of Car- 
dashian we may mention his advocacy of the Kurdish Cause. Emir Sureya Bedr 
Khan, a descendent of the original Bedr Khan, who rebelled against the Turks 
in 1847, came to America to represent the aspirations of the Kurdish Tribes 
and make themselves known to the American people and government. Cardash- 
ian suggested to Herbert Adams Gibbons of Princeton, an authority on Near East- 
ern affairs, that he write an introduction to a book, which Cardashian prepared 
from the notes written by the prince in French, and which he titled “The Case of 
Kurdistan against Turkey.” Prince Bedr Khan was representative of Hoyboon, 
the supreme council of the Kurdish Government in exile, which was conducting 
a rebellion at that time on Mount Ararat. Cardashian went with the Emir to 
Washington and introduced the latter to State Department officials, Senators 
and solicited their sympathy for Kurdish independence. As usual, all these 
pleas fell on deaf ears. 

The attitude of Americans towards the Armenian Cause: There is no doubt 
that the American public was thoroughly aroused against the Turks during the 
first period of the World War. This assumption is evident from the eagerness 
with which they donated large sums to the Near East Relief. They eagerly 
petitioned President Wilson for an Independent Armenia; 20,000 Clergymen, 
65 Episcopal Bishops, 35 Governors and 200 Presidents of Colleges and Univer- 
sities are fervent witnesses of the warm American hearts. Many people sent to 
the Press Bureau and ACIA letters and telegrams expressing deep sympathies 
for our Nationals. Here is a sample quotation: “I sign with all my heart and 
with the faith that persecuted but glorious Armenia shall yet be free. God 
bless you Mr. Gerard in your great and worthy undertaking” (Bishop James 
Cannon ). All these appeals went awry because the hestile forces in party polities 
and oil interests frustrated Armenian efforts for freedom and independence. 

In this connection it must be- noted that most of the Americans who were 
interested in the Armenian cause did not take the matter seriously. They took 
it rather in a sportive and passing manner. Probably they were carried away by 
the temporary events. As soon as the general commotion died down, they 
eventually forgot the Armenians and began to praise the Turks. The newspapers 
that were denouncing the Turks in strong editorials, changed their tune alto- 


11 The Senate should reject the Turkish treaty Sept. 8, 1923. 
12 The Lausanne Treaty and Kemalist Turkey. 
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gether in favor of Kemal and Turks. 

Of all the Americans who really worked hard to advance the Armenian cause 
before Senate and American public and took Armenian sorrows to his heart 
we may mention the Senator from Utah, William H. King. He mingled freely 
with the Armenians, cried at the passing of his friend Vahan Cardashian with 
whom he toiled for 16 long years in the arena of American public life for Ar- 
menian independence. 

His last efforts: Cardashian made his last appeal to the Secretary of State 
on September, 1933, in a masterly memorandum of 39 pages, as the legal repre- 
sentative and spokesman of the delegation of Armenian Republic located at 7] 
Kleber Avenue, Paris, France. In this document he reviewed the entire history 
of the Armenian case from its beginning after World War I to the present date 
(1933) and claimed that since the United States recognized the Armenian Re- 
public, and since President Wilson defined the boundaries of Armenian prov- 
inces alloted to Armenians and its successive presidents acknowledged moral 
and political obligations towards Arrmenia, the United States should observe the 
Armenian international rights in dealing with the Turks and Russians in diplo- 
matic negotiations. He objected strongly to the Russian appointment of Litvi- 
noff as Ambassador to the United States on the ground that she (Russia) 
had gobbled up the Armenian Republic and that she should return the same 
to its rightful owners. His plea fell on deaf ears. 

His Death: Vahan Cardashian had been suffering from heart trouble for 
sometime. During the advocacy of the Armenian cause he had had several 
heart attacks. Evidently, he was all worn out from the arduous tasks demanded 
of him. As a matter of fact he had had no rest or vacation for 17 years. He 
was always on the go. Again, he was dispirited because of the negative outcome 
of his herculean efforts. A third attack threw him in bed and after a short 
sickness he died in a corner of his rooming house surrounded by a few friends 
but no relatives. 


The New York Committees of the Armenian Revolutionary Federation took 
cLarge of his earthly remains and arranged a public funeral for this heroic 
champion of Armenian Cause. Senator King came specially from Washington 
to attend the funeral services of his dear friend. Several Press Bureau members 
made impromptu addresses until the arrival of the Senator who bowed his 
head and remained silent for 5 minutes. Then he made a stirring eulogy and 
brought forth some unknown facts of their joint endeavors and sterling qualities 
of his character. His remains now rest in Cedar Grove Cemetery (Long Island), 
almost forgotten and seemingly without any passing visitors. The Armenian 
newspaper, Hairenik Daily, appealed to the public and collected enough funds 
for a small tombstone over his grave. 


Thus came to an end the singular and fruitful life of the Twentieth Century 
Champion of the Armenian Cause. It is said that nobody is indispensible in 
this life; nevertheless the Armenians have yet to find, after a search of 22 years, 
a man with his talents and driving power to take up the neglected cause of 
Armenian freedom. When that man is found, he must be the perfect picture 
and reincarnation of Vahan Cardashian. 


@ THE ‘HATE AMERICA’ CAMPAIGN: 


THE 
ANTI-AMERICAN PROPAGANDA 
IN SOVIET ARMENIA 


EDWARD ALEXANDER 


It has always been an open secret inside 
the Soviet Union that of all the capitalist 
countries, the prime target of domestic 
propaganda remains the United States. In 
the early days of Soviet rule during the so- 
called “period of intervention,” it was rela- 
tively simple to define the image of a hostile 
United States throughout the areas under 
Soviet control. 

But in Soviet Armenia, fresh from direct 
contact with Americans in 1918, the matter 
was not one for quick solution. Communist 
propagandists could not expunge from 
Armenian memory the humanity of the 
American people which had sent the young 
nation almost $50 millions in food, clothing 
and medical supplies following World War 
I. The population could not forget the care 
with which American missionaries and so- 
cial workers dispensed this aid. They ob- 
served at first hand the courteous behavior 
of army officers and enlisted men of the 
American Military Mission; they remem- 
bered, as indeed many still cannot forget, 
the American orphanages — seven in Yere- 
van and almost an equal number in Alex- 
andropol (now Leninakan) — packed with 
children, kept alive by the compassion of 
American charity toward a much abused 
people. 

The Soviets soon learned of another ob- 
stacle to their intention, the fact that so 
many in Armenia had relatives and friends 


in the United States whose well-being was 
attested by letters and gift parcels. This, 
then, was the American heritage in Armenia 
that the Soviets have had to combat. 

Propaganda against the United States in 
Soviet Armenia has consisted of two specific 
types: the one from Moscow which is trans- 
lated from the central press, and the other 
from Yerevan. There are also other aspects 
of propaganda which must be considered: 
the sort which is designed for local con- 
sumption only and that which is beamed 
to the Near East surrounding areas. (There 
is at least one widely distributed propa- 
ganda magazine for the Armenians — the 
monthly “Soviet Armenia”). The purpose 
of this study is to examine on-the-spot prop- 
aganda for the domestic audience against 
the USA, during the last three years when 
press, radio and other communication media 
have sharpened their treatment of Ameri- 
can themes. 

For many years Soviet Armenian propa- 
ganda dwelt in broad generalities con- 
cerning the USA: America represented the 
epitome of the capitalist system and the 
class conflict, the center of world imperia- 
lism and the lair of Wall Street. The Ameri- 
can people have yet to appreciate the con- 
centrated attention with which Soviet prop- 
aganda organs covered the 1929 stock mar- 
ket crash and the depression years. But 
always the method was impersonal, encom- 
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passing the classical symbols of Marx. This 
approach persisted even through the years 
of World War II. The public friendship 
of the USSR toward its western allies, par- 
ticularly the United States, between 1941 
and 1945 was not confirmed in the private 
conversations of Party agitators with the 
people. The Red Army and the people on 
the home front were all made to under- 
stand that alliance with capitalism was a 
temporary expedient born of the sudden 
necessity to liquidate Fascism, “an advanc- 
ed stage of capitalism.” 

With the war terminated, there ended 
also the necessity for a policy of pretense 
and by 1950, propagandists found it an easy 
transition to accuse the USA of aggression 
against North Korea. 

This charge, however, did not find im- 
mediate and widespread implementation 
in Soviet Armenia. Moscow exploited this 
angle for all it was worth, but on the local 
level a more cautious tone continued to 
prevail. One year after the outbreak of 
the Korean War, the official organ of the 
Armenian Communist Party Sovyetakan 
Hayastan was making the relatively mild 
charge that “democratic rights as they ex- 
ist in the USA” were deplorable, and that 
the “Voice of America” (which had begun 
its Armenian language broadcasts in June 
1951 — two months earlier) was a “hireling 
of Wall Street.” 

Four months later on November 29 — the 
day each year when all propaganda media 
are exploited to the full to celebrate 
Armenia’s Sovietization — the Russian- 
language newspaper of the Armenian 
SSR, Kommunist, could only make a 
passing reference to the Armenia prior 
to Soviet rule as “previously a backward 


1 August 7, 1951. It is perhaps not irrelevant to 
note here that during these first months of broad- 
casting from the USA, the Soviet pronaganda 
play “The Voice of America, Seeing to ex- 
pose the crue nature of the bi casts and the 
participants, was tn Yerevan three 
times. 
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region of tsarist Russia.” This relatively 
sober approach did not last long. As the 
fighting intensified in Korea and Commu- 
nist fortunes changed, the propaganda 
front at home sharpened in tone, There 
was more than one reason for this. 

The “police action” in Korea was the 
first major international conflict follow- 
ing World War II and represented a critic- 
al gamble in Kremlin fereign policy. But 
it was also the first time that American 
and Communist troops engaged in direct 
combat against each other on a large scale. 
The Soviet purpose in its propaganda was 
all too clear from one revealing clue: the 
troops defending the Republic of Korea 
were never identified as United Nations 
forces but always as “American.” 

As the war dragged on into 1952 the 
epithets grew more frequent until by Jan- 
uary of 1953 the campaign of hate against 
the United States in Soviet Armenia reach- 
ed unparalleled vituperation. 


In addition to news and lengthy poli- 
tical analyses, the Armenian press also re- 
sorted to political cartoons, rarely seen in 
the newspapers of the Armenian SSR and 
indicating the totality of the anti-American 
effort. One cartoon on January 1, 1953, 
depicted Uncle Sam with an A-bomb in his 
belt as Santa Claus throwing a bone to the 
“Marshallized countries,” while behind 
their backs he stole their sovereignty. An- 
other of these rather obvious and some- 
what crudely drawn cartoons showed a 
towering building labelled “Wall Street” 
from the roof of which a vampire-like crea- 
ture labelled “Monopolist” with outstretch- 
ed arms was dropping bombs on a distant 
place, obviously Korea, while the smoke 
from the ruins drifted back laden with dol- 
lars. 

The news stories appeared in great pro- 
fusion and ran the gamut from American 
crimes against women and children to 
bacteriological warfare. But ultimately, it 
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was in full-page political analyses that the 
strongest volleys were fired against the 
USA. On occasion there were translations 
of Pravda editorials, which often set the 
tone for those that followed. One of these 
appeared early in January and accused the 
USA outright of strangling freedom all 
over the worl as it was doing at home. In 
support of the latter contention the article 
cited the Smith Act, Taft-Hartley Labor 
Law, and the McCarran-Walter Immigra- 
tion Law, supplying details of their con- 
tent. The attempt here, of course, was to 
depict the USA as a threat to all peoples, 
thus by implication, also to the peoples of 
the Soviet Union who may have harbored 
hopes of someday finding their freedom 
through American efforts. Subsequent ar- 
ticles in the Armenian press sought to sub- 
stantiate these points. Some of the themes 
covered in the weeks that followed are 
explained by the following titles: Greece 
is An American Colony; The US is Strang- 
ling Bolivian Independence; US Espionage 
in Poland; US Interference in French Af- 
fairs; The Corrupt and Unjust Practices of 
the US Election System; US Officers Con- 
fess to Bacteriological Warfare. In one is- 
sue of Sovyetakan Hayastan the editors 
presented a full page feature concerning 
agriculture in various parts of the world? 
It was a feeble propaganda try, obvious in 
purpose and poor in execution, For al- 
though it was intended to be international 
in approach, the place of “honor” was given 
to the United States, with a lengthy story 
twice as long as any of the others explain- 
ing that the “American monopolists” were 
rolling in wealth as a result of their “insti- 
gation of the Korean War,” while the 
farmers wallow in poverty and misery. The 
article also displayed one large, consider- 
ably touched up (as most Soviet illustra- 
tions are) photograph of an alleged Ameri- 
can farmer and his large family all in rags 


2 January 25, 1953. 


and living in a hovel. But oddly enough, the 
features of these “Americans” more closely 
resembled those of Koreans or Chinese than 
inhabitants of North America. 

A more general but sharper attack ap- 
peared in a January 10 review of an Ameri- 
can book which criticized the economic, 
political and social structure of the USA.? 
The review was studded with quotations 
from the book which suited Soviet pur- 
poses eminently. (The book itself is not 
pro-Communist. ) 

A week later in a piece promising the 
eventual victory of Lenin’s ideas, the charge 
was made that the USA was preparing a 
new war against the Soviet Union, “which 
the USA hates savagely.” These war prep- 
erations were prompted, according to the 
writer, by the need to solve the inner con- 
tradictions of capitalism, which would 
eventually collapse. On the very next day 
this theme was pursued even further and 
brought close to home by the accusation 
that the USA had always acted against the 
best interests of the Armenian people and 
had “on many occasions betrayed them.” 
As evidence of the latest betrayal the article 
flatly stated that war preparations against 
the USSR were being made with Turkey 
through military bases near the Soviet Ar- 
menian border. Throughout the long com- 
mentary the name of Turkey was linked 
with Fascism. (As the Turkish government 
has not changed appreciably since 1953 
when similar articles often appeared, the 
Soviet government will first have some 
apologies to make before it can fully expect 
its current friendship overtures to Turkey 
to be seriously considered. That the role 
of initiator of this friendship drive was 
given by Moscow to Kochinian, Chairman 
of the Armenian Council of Ministers, in- 
dicates the urgency with which the Soviets 


3 Thomas H. Barber, Scribners, Where We Are 
At, New York, 1950. 


4 Sovyetakan Hayastan, January 18, 1953. 
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regard the need to neutralize all NATO 
countries and lead them away from alliance 
with the United States. ) 

The tenth anniversary of the Soviet vic- 
tory at Stalingrad produced several well- 
deserved tributes to the valiant men who 
fought and re-conquered that city, But it 
also brought forth some ugly attacks on 
the western allies. The Soviet victory was 
all the greater, the article claimed, because 
of the deliberate failure of the Anglo- 
Americans to open a second front. Even 
more, it was alleged, while Red Army sol- 
diers fought for their lives the Americans 
were carrying out treacherous negotiations 
with the Nazis for a separate peace. 

It was during this period that one of 
the most vicious themes emerged. This was 
the parallel drawn by Soviet propaganda 
between the most infamous Nazi concen- 
tration camps and allied prisoner-of-war 
camps in Korea. In articles bearing titles 
such as The American Murderers Before 
the Altar of Dishonor,’ American-adminis- 
tered POW camps identified by number 
were compared to Buchenwald, Oswiecim 
and Maidenek. In these camps, it was 
claimed, the Chinese and Korean prison- 
ers suffered under “brutal American rule.” 
Incident after incident of alleged “Ameri- 
can inhumanity” was detailed. Even though 
seventeen nations under the UN ag 
o ed Communist aggression, in 
vist Armenien prem, tn the of 
Soviet republics, it was always the “Ameri- 
can slave owners” and “American can- 
nibals” that drew the fire of propagandists. 

This gambit at first seemed crudely ob- 
vious. It was, however, also a subtle ex- 
periment in implied logic. The syllogism 
probably went as follows: a) We told you 
that the Nazis were inhuman brutes which 
you later saw yourself; b) The Americans 
in Korea are operating just as the Nazis 
did; hence c) The Americans will treat you 


5 Ibid., February 4, 1953 
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no better than the Nazis did. In other 
words, no Armenian, for that matter no So- 
viet citizen of any nationality, was to 

ish any hope of a better life under 


the news that the dictator of three decades, 
Joseph Stalin, lay dying of a cerebral hem- 
orrhage. The news itself was somehow so 
astonishing that Soviet information media 
did not immediately react to it. The Ar- 
menian reader, for instance, who might de- 


1. Since March 2 fell on a Monday there 
was no newspaper. There were newspapers 
on March 8 and 4, but without a word on 
Stalin’s critical condition. 

On March 5, on the front page there ap- 
peared the first announcement, with doc- 
tors’ reports and official communiques, 
even as the rest of the world was reading 
of Stalin’s death. That news was given the 
following day. This suggests in part the 
confusion which existed in the USSR in 
the early months of 1953. An event of such 
tremendous impact in the Soviet Union as 
the death of the ruler could not be reported 
through normal channels because of ed- 


itorial uncertainty. 


American auspices. 
The fantastic development known as the 
“Doctors’ Plot” gave the anti-American 
campaign an unexpected turn. The Arme- 
mian press did not originate material on 
this, most of the published articles coming 
from Pravda and Novoye Vremya. The most 
notorious aspect of the case — the fact that 
; the majority of the accused were Jewish — 
; was made to serve a wider area of Soviet 
; propaganda in the charge that because of 
% complicity in the Zionist movement, the 
§ power behind the doctors was the United 
; States. This whole episode began to as- 
Z sume the proportions of a psychopathic 
nightmare. 
q The entire world became audience to ' 
pend on the press for his news did not 
learn of it from the pages of his newspaper. 
Stalin was stricken on the evening of March 
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As though to illustrate the inertia of 
propaganda machinery in the Soviet Union, 
on March 6 the Armenian press devoted 
lengthy articles to Stalin and his contribu- 
tions to Communist ideology, but continued 
its main campaign with a four-column ar- 
ticle detailing the “terrible crimes of the 
USA in Korea.” 

For three weeks much of the newspaper 
space was given over to Stalin until, as 
though unable to contain themselves fur- 
ther, the editors found a devious means 
with which to reintroduce the anti-Ameri- 
can theme. Three readers, it was claimed, 
had sent a letter inquiring about the origin 
of the phrase “fifth column,” which the 
newspaper obligingly supplied.® Attributing 
the term to Gen. Mola during the Spanish 
Civil War in 1989, the article then got to 
the point: the USA was sponsoring fifth 
column activities against the Soviet Union 
by a 1951 Act of Congress which allocated 
$100 millions for this purpose. As an ex- 
ample of recent fifth column activity 
“against which every Soviet citizen must 
exercise vigilance,” the article cited the 
work of state security organs in “ex- 
posing the sabotaging doctors’ terroristic 
group directed by foreign intelligence 
agencies.” 

As the exchange of sick and wounded 
prisoners began in Korea there was a tem- 
porary respite in the verbal attacks on the 
United States. The negotiations for a truce 
received most of the attention in the press. 
However, as has often been the case, the 
truce in propaganda was shortlived. The 
calm was broken by an extremely long and 
strongly-worded blast at “racism in the 
Fascist countries, headed by the USA.”7 
The Negro’s plight was bemoaned and as 
evidence of his status the claim was made 
that in the USA, Negroes suffered a great- 
er mortality rate than whites, particularly 


6 Ibid., March 29, 1953. 
7 Ibid., July 1, 1953 


among children. 

When the news of the arrest of Lavrenti 
Beria * reached the people for a few brief 
days he was castigated as an agent of im- 
perialism, then forgotten. It is not surpris- 
ing, howeer, that Beria was not abused 
more in Armenia. 

The chief of the Armenian Communist 
Party Krikor Arutyunov who spoke not one 
word of Armenian, had been Beria’s person- 
al secretary in Tiflis in the 1930's, and in- 
stalled by him in power in 1936 when Beria 
had moved up to Moscow. To have lost his 
mentor and protector certainly created dif- 
ficulties for Arutyunov and his aides. Their 
discomfort can be imagined during the 
summer of 1953 when Arutyunov had to 
preside at public meetings denouncing 
Beria as a foreign agent. News of the re- 
ported purge of Arutyunov reached the 
outside world in December, when Beria’s 
execution was announced, but it was not 
until the Armenian Party Congress two 
months later that the purge was made of- 
ficial. 

In the remaining months of the year well 
selected attacks were made, but these were 
mild in comparison with those at the begin- 
ning of the year — with one remarkable and 
singular execption. 

In September the resolution of the Com- 
mittee for the Defense of Peace of the Ar- 
menian Republic claimed Soviet credit for 
the Korean truce, charging at the same time 
that “American imperialists are attempting, 
through the Korean executioner Synghman 
Rhee, to violate the truce and extend the 
war.” 

The following month, several tributes ap- 
peared on Stepan Shahumyan, an ideologic- 
al old Bolshevik who was not associated in 
the mind of the people with any violence. 
He was quoted on “foreign interventionists” 
and “Fascist hirelings in the pay of Ameri- 
can imperialists who are preparing to turn 


8Ibid., July 10, 1953. 
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the Transcaucasus into a platform of ag- 
gression directed against Soviet Russia.” 
The theme was not new but the exploita- 
tion was. 

It was at this time that a most unusual 
phenomenon took place in the Soviet Ar- 
menian press. The Soviet authorities decid- 
ed to introduce Senator Joseph McCarthy to 
the Armenian people. The article which ap- 
peared in Sovyetakan Hayastan was not 
only extraordinary for its length but for its 
careful attention to detail in the life of the 
Wisconsin Senator. Within memory, no 
other American has been so treated by So- 
viet propaganda. Sen. McCarthy was im- 
mediately singled out as the leader of the 
“Fascist movement in the USA.” He was 
charged with fraud, deceit, corruption and 
bribery. His war record was reviewed along 
with his early years in local Wisconin poli- 
tics and later in the Senate; figures purport- 
ing to be his income were quoted as well 
as the amount he allegedly banked. It 
was quite clear that Soviet propagandists 
were attempting to portray by implication a 
corrupt America supposedly made so by 
the conduct and actions of its officials. But 
even more, the suggestion was implicit that 
the United States had adopted a new poli- 
tical philosophy — “McCarthyism” — which 
sought to “suppress the genuine progressive 
forces within the United States headed by 
the Communist Party.” This theme was to 
appear repeatedly, in parenthetical remarks 
in news stories, in charges in the press and 
on the radio. The most frequent use of the 
Senator's name was made in news of the 
tribulations of the Communist Party in the 
USA, which were attributed to the “Fascist 
forces of McCarthy.” On other occasions, 
any development in the USA adversely af- 


®°“Who Is McCarthy and What is McCarthy- 
ism,” Oct. 22, 1953. The same article appeared a 
few days later in the Soviet Georgian paper 
Kommunisti. 
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fecting the Soviet Union was attributed to 
Senator McCarthy.’® 
@ 

The year 1954 began a new phase in the 
campaign to vilify the United States. 
Where at the height of the Korean War, 
and under the administration of Arutyunov, 
were blunt and full of invective, in the 
period that followed a more subtle cam- 
paign encompassing wider channels of com- 
munication ensused. As will be seen, no 
minor role was played in the new phase 
by the Armenian in the Kremlin, Anastas 
Mikoyan. 

The XVII Congress of the Armenian 
Communist Party in February heaped so 
much abuse on Arutyunov that it seemed 
for a while that he would be the sole tar- 
get of the congress. But the new party 
chief, Souren Tovmasyan, set the level and 
pace of the future campaign. He launched 
a vitriolic attack on “bourgeois nationalist 
ideology, against the infiltration of which 
we are not protected.” He named the Dash- 
naks as “spies and diversionists who play a 
loathsome role in the struggle waged by in- 
Soviet Union.” 

The most significant feature of Tovmas- 
yan’s allusions to the West was the juxtapo- 
sition of the Dashnaktsutyun and the West, 
particularly the USA. This became the 
course for Armenian propagandists who 
found it convenient, if euphemistic, that at- 
tacks on the Dashnaks were to imply at- 
tacks on the USA. 

Another indication came from Moscow. 
On the occasion of Soviet elections, Anastas 
Mikoyan went to Armenia and on March 
1l, 1954, delivered a speech to his con- 
stituents in Yerevan. His speech was so 


10 In 
Leipaig 


|| February of 1955. for instance, at the 
Fair, Mikoyan said in his opening speech 
that as regards travel to the USSR there was an 
Iron Curtain, but it existed in dhe USA and was 
the work of “American McCarthyists.” 


studded with forceful references to the 
USA as to seem almost an obsession with 
the country he had visited in 1936, and for 
which he had expressed open admiration. 
This Yerevan speech received no attention 
at all in the free world primarily because 
Pravda and Tass ran only brief, diluted ver- 
sions of what in the Armenian press occu- 
pied eighteen full columns. The editors of 
Sovyetakan Hayastan apparently were un- 
der no policy restrictions from the policy- 
making author of the speech. 


Mikoyan made the outright statement 
that the USA is “out to conquer the world.” 
He condemned what he termed the “US 
policy of positions of strength by which the 
US dictates to the western nations,” and 
went on to chide the US for not recognizing 
Communist China (“the US is playing the 
childish game of blindman’s buff’) and 
then declared: 


The danger of a war has been lessened 
because we have not only an atomic 
but a hydrogen bomb. Whether the USA 
has such a hydrogen bomb is as yet not 
apparent. If in the past when the USA 
participated in wars, the fighting was not 
on US territory and did not result in 
the destruction of a single house or fac- 
tory, now the situation is quite differ- 
ent.11 Not too long ago the American 
bourgeois press published obscene ar- 
ticles, illustrated with maps of Soviet 
cities as objects for atomic bombings, 
but now those same newspapers are de- 
picting American cities as targets of the 
future. Such machinations are aimed at 
creating a war hysteria and strengthen- 
ing the atomic psychosis. What other 
purpose can there be in distorting the 
minds of school children with alleged 
crises of atomic attacks, or the scrutiny 
of the baggage of travelers to America 


11 This same passage was repeated by Mikoyan 
in his address to the XX Party Congress. 
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by customs officials for atomic weap- 

ons? 12 

Continuing, later in his speech when he 
entered into local affairs, Mikoyan attacked 
Beria as an agent of international imperial- 
and then declared: 

Among international spies, as in Noah’s 
Ark, it is possible to find a pair of every 
type of animal. Incidentally, I am recall- 
ing Noah’s Ark also for the reason that, 
as the newspapers have many times re- 
ported, American scientific expeditions 
are searching for the site of Noah’s Atk 
in an area close to Armenia’s borders, 
pointing out that in the Bible there is a 
reference to Mt. Ararat and that Noah 
allegedly dropped anchor there. Here 
it is impossible not to recall the words 
of that great friend of the Armenian peo- 

_ ple the Russian writer Griboyedov when, 
in a similar situation he has his hero say 
— Is it possible to select for such amuse- 
ment a more remote corner? (laughter). 


Mikoyan has always participated covert- 
ly but tellingly in Soviet Armenian affairs. 
Local propagandists and officials have in 
the past taken their lead from Mikoyan, 
carried out policies suggested by him and 
used phrases from his speeches as leitmotifs 
for their own.!* Mikoyan’s speeches in the 
republic display understanding of his au- 
dience, a thorough familiarity with Ar- 
menian history and culture — he alludes 
often to names, places and quotes from 
poetry — and a keen sense of humor. 

In his speech to the Soviet of Nationali- 
ties on April 27, 1954, — the famous 
“champagne and vodka” speech — Mikoyan 
was not so sharp in his remarks about the 
USA, limiting them to the claim that Ameri- 
can monopolists were interested in the 
arms drive because their profits increased 


12 Sovyetakan Hayastan, March 12, 1954. 

18 For example Mikoyan’s remark that a 
the 1918 Republic “Armenia was a country 
orphans, tears and arbitary rule.” 
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as much as five-fold during and after World 
War II. However, a major theme for local 
propagandists and agitators had been es- 
tablished. 

The scope of the anti-American campaign 
broadened at this time, and continued to 
do so throughout the year. Early in March 
ithe Armenian State Publishing House is- 
sued an anthology of stories by Henryk 
Sienkiewicz. According to the preface, 
these stories were written following a trip 
by the author to the USA, and depicted 
“the inhuman extermination of Indian 
tribes, ruthless exploitation of workers, the 
monstrous manner in which thousands of 
immigrants are cheated,” and so on. These 
were the origins of the American system, 
the preface said, “the most deceitful in the 


world.” 


Toward the end of March there was 
held in Baku a joint session of the Academy 
of Sciences of the three Transcaucasian Re- 
publics. An inkling of some of the discus- 


sion is supplied by the fact that the Ar- 
menian delegate to the conference, Prof. 
Nersessian, spoke on “The Falsification of 
the History of the People of the Transcau- 
casus by Reactionary Anglo-American and 
Turkish Historiography.” As details of the 
sessions are unavailable, Nersessian’s ap- 
proach may be deduced from another 
source, the publication in 1955 of Nersess- 
ian’s own book “The Struggle of the Ar- 
menian People for Liberation from Turkish 
Tyranny.” In this volume, Nersessian at- 
tempted to extend the image of an inimical 
USA back to the middle XIX century 
when according to the author the USA 
denounced the armed Armenian re- 
volts against the Turks as “acts of aggres- 
sion.” The book contains a special chapter 
devoted to the role of the West and charges 
the USA, Britain and France with “de- 
ceitful and treacherous policies toward 
the Caucasus, particularly Armenia.” 


14 Sovyetakan Hayastan, October 19, 1955. 
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The major themes had thus been sound- 
ed. It was left now for the various infor- 
mation media in Soviet Armenia to engage 
in the concert of propaganda which ensued, 
The main features of this campaign will 
be examined up to the “summit talks” in 
Geneva, at which the trend underwent 
something of a change. 

In an article accusing the Vatican of 
serving international imperialism, the USA 
was charged with wanting to rule the 
world and employing the Vatican as an 
agent of this policy. This would not be 
the first time such exploitation was made, 
tthe article maintained, because in 1941 and 
again in 1943, the USA and Britain engaged 
in separate peace negotiations with Nazi 
Germany with the Vatican as agent. “The 
campaign of the Vatican against those 
countries who have taken the road to so- 
cialism is an attempt to convert them imto 
colonies of the USA.” *® 

In another piece on the Soviet economy 
the “miserable plight” of the American 
economy is contrasted, citing figures be- 
tween 1920 — 29 on the number of private 
enterprises that allegedly went bankrupt in 
those years.’* 

One of the most flagrant contributions 
to the anti-American campaign appeared 
at this time as a volume of history entitled 
“The History of the Struggle of the Ameri- 
can Aggressors and Their Agents Against 
the Armenian People” by A. N. Mnatzagan- 
ian. Sovyetakan Hayastan gave it a lengthy 
review explaining that the author examined 
the years 1912 — 20 in Armenian history 
“when American imperialistic policy enter- 
ed a colonial phase, particularly against 
the Armenian people.” 7 

The volume also apparently encompasses 
the Caucasus and Near East which, accord- 
ing to the reviewer, was “infested with 


15]bid., June 12, 1954. 
16 }bid., June 16, 1954. 
17 June 15, 1954. 
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American military and economic espionage 
agents and propaganda.” More specifically, 
the book is said to expose the “parasitic 
statements of the leaders of American im- 
perialism — Wilson, Lansing and Gerard.” 
This claim is allegedly supported by facts 
contained in documents of the League of 
Nations, whence Mnatzaganian deals with 
the question of the proposed American 
Mandate for Armenia. This theme occupies 
a good number of pages and is described 
as the “bloodthirsty imperialists” attempt 
to enslave Armenia by the fraudulent policy 
of divide and rule.” However, an extremely 
interesting aspect of Mnatzaganian’s book 
in this respect is what he has omitted. This 
seems also to have intrigued the reviewer 
for he considers the chief shortcoming of 
the volume, specifically, to be its failure to 
explain why the United States did not final- 
ly accept the Armenian Mandate. It seems 
incredible that any historian — even the 
author of a tendentious work — should omit 


the climax of his story (and such an ob- 
vious one at that) for the sake of a thesis 
which after all never existed.1® 


This extension of the efforts of Soviet 
Armenia to vilify the United States beyond 
the realm of press and radio found expres- 
sion the following month again in another 
history entitled “Establishment of Soviet 
Authority in Armenia” which sought to 
supplement the previous book. Its approach 
was concerned with the manner in which 
the Red Army “saved Armenia from the 
slavery of the Americans and British,” and 
so on. 

Early in August the Yerevan Radio 
broadcast a commentary on the plight of 
the farmer in the United States. A week 
later, what was in substance the same ar- 
ticle appeared in Sovyetakan Hayastan un- 
der the title “Why American Farmers Are 


18 In fact the US Senate voted against the Man- 
date because. among other equally compelling 
reasons, it would have appeared as colonialism. 


Facing Ruin”.'® This was an extremely de- 
tailed account of what purported to be 
the current state of affairs in American 
agriculture, i.e. near crisis. “Of the 5,380,000 
farmers in the USA, 98% are small land- 
owners while 2% are the large capitalist 
farmers. The small farmer is in chaos be- 
cause of falling prices, low income, rising 
taxes and interest rates on loans. Every 
year between 75—100,000 persons go bank- 
rupt. Many commit suicide seeing no hope 
for the future.” Viewed in perpective, one 
cannot help wonder at the sharp angles of 
Soviet propaganda which in 1954 painted 
this bleak picture and in 1955 had to sup- 
port the observations of Matskevich and the 
Soviet agricultural delegation on the rich, 
thriving American farmer. 

At this time another analysis appeared 
laying blame on the USA for an increase 
in international tension.” The traditional 
Marxist view was offered in explanation: 
Increase in tension abroad leads to increase 
in the income of the large corporations as 
illustrated in the period 1951 — 53, “the 
years when the cold war was intensified.” 

The October revolution was celebrated 
in Armenia with the customary fanfare. The 
local radio had a running commentary on 
the parade in Yerevan, as it did every year. 
Conditions as they existed in the Soviet 
bloc countries were described favorably as 
opposed to the “miserable living conditions 
of millions in capitalist countries, particu- 
larly the USA — a country of immense 
wealth.” This immediate contrast was in- 
teresting as the old Marxian symbol of 
the suffering worker under capitalism was 
placed alongside the recognition of Ameri- 
can plenty, a fact that could hardly be 
denied any more in view of the Soviet in- 
sistence at UNO that the US provides a 
greater share of expenses since, economical- 


19 August 18, 1954 
20 August 15, 1954. 
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ly speaking, it was a more advanced coun- 
try 


In the Caucasus the year ended with a 
flurry. The newspapers of Armenia, Geor- 
gia and Azerbaidjan carried the detailed 
confession of a Georgian redefector named 
Maglakelidze. He had returned to his na- 
tive land, he said, to repent his anti-Soviet 
unpatriotic activities in Germany and to 
face his compatriots in the homeland. He 
singled out the USA as the guilty party in 
his activities, accusing the American gov- 
ernment of organizing intelligence bureaus 
everywhere for the purpose of subverting 
the the USSR, especially in the Caucasus. 
He quoted alleged statements of Arme- 
nian anti-Communist leaders as to the 
cynical use of large funds by the USA “to 
buy out governments.” The Soviet authori- 
ties apparently could find no further chan- 
nels in which to exploit this re-defector for 
his name never appeared again. 


Radio Yerevan picked January of the 
new year to broadcast one of its longest 
tirades against the United States and the 
Dashnaks, described as “agents of the 
American imperialist warmongers.” This 
double-barreled blast was sufficient to carry 
the campaign for many months. Americans 
were castigated throughout as the authors 
of Armenian anti-Communist activity. Some 
of the harshest terms yet to appear in So- 
viet Armenian propaganda were directed at 
the Dashnaks. The equating of the Dash- 
naks with the USA made it difficult to dif- 
ferentiate the actual target of this abuse — 
which was the intention. But such bitter in- 
vective was unusual at this time, for the 
violence of the propaganda campaign had 
abated. The answer was to be found to- 
ward the end of the commentary. “Dash- 
nak leaders, backing the cold war policy 
followed against the Soviet Union by 
American aggressors, presented themselves 
to the American Congressional Committee 
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which is charged with collecting false data 
about the Soviet state and about the peo- 
ples of the Soviet Union, as well as distort- 
ing the true circumstances under which So- 
viet rule was established in Armenia.” This 
theme was to hibernate for over a year, 
suddenly to emerge again in the report of 
Tovmasyan at the XX Party Congress. 
Early in 1955 one of the Soviet 

ment’s most grandiose propaganda efforts 
the World Peace Council (which is still 
active) had begun a huge campaign to col- 
lect signatures endorsing what were, in 
fact, Soviet objectives with respect to dis- 
armament and nuclear weapons. Many of 
the speeches of officials as well as central- 
ly-prepared press articles and radio com- 
ment were devoted to the operations of this 
agency. In April, the Supreme Soviet of 
the Armenian SSR convened and among the 
main speakers was Anton Kochinian, Chair- 
man of the Armenian Council of Ministers. 
In requesting more signatures for the 
“peace petitions,” Kochinian charged that 
“Anglo-American imperialists are trying 
their best to bring war nearer, and have 
thus increased international tensions.” He 
then went on to contradict himself by say- 
ing that the “forces of aggressive imperial- 
ism are on the decline,” and called for the 
destruction of all atomic weapons. 


One of the curious but typical aspects 
of the Soviet press is that although it has 
many outlets in the form of publications 
devoted to art, science, literature, agricul- 
ture and so forth, often if the titles were 
hidden no difference could be noted in 
any of them. On such occasions the pages 
of all these publications are taken up with 
ithe political theme which requires, the 
greatest emphasis. An appropriate example 
is the Armenian literary weekly Kragan 
Tert, which normally concentrates on poet- 
ry and literature. But in the spring and 
summer of 1955 this weekly carried an un- 
usual number of anti-American features. 
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During the sessions of the Armenian Re- 
publican Committee in Defense of Peace 
— a subsidiary of the World Peace Council 
— Kragan Tert published the proceedings 
with rather full accounts of the speeches. 
In one issue, there was a strong attack on 
the United States for allegedly having re- 
vived German militarism, thereby “creat- 
ing military blocs aimed at the Soviet Union 
and Peoples’ Democracies and thus pre- 
pring for a new war.” Directly alongside 
this account there appeared another piece 
entitled “The Mothers of the World De- 
mand Peace,” wherein the author commit- 
ted the following non sequitur for no ap- 
parent reason than to attack the USA. 


When he was a boy, the author recalled, 
he still remembers a lesson learned at 
school entitled “The Crisis in America.” His 
geography teacher stood before a map of 
the USA and pointed out the cities where 
hundreds of thousands of workers sought 
jobs to save their families from starvation, 
while the capitalists and owners of big 
business dumped wheat into the ocean in 
order to do away with the depression. “At 
that time I could not understand how 
throwing wheat into the ocean could lift a 
depression and all the students in class 
searched for fitting adjectives to describe 
the cannibalistic monsters.” The Armenian 
reader might well have wondered what any 
of this had to do with literature or, to in- 
dulge the whim of the propagandist, with 
the demands of mothers for peace. 

Another instance of this type of extra- 
curricular assault without motivation ap- 
peared in the form of a cartoon, This one, 
again in the literary weekly, had the cap- 
tion “Wall Street monopolists are strangling 
the Turkish economy.” ”? A figure repre- 
senting the Turkish economy was seen dan- 
gling by the neck from a tree twisted into 
the shape of a dollar sign. One might have 


21 March 18, 1955. 
22 May 13, 1955. 


thought that such a theme would have been 
handled with more subtlety by Armenian 
propagandists for fear of arrousing sym- 
pathies contrary to those intended. 

At other times, official occasions were ex- 
ploited in order to hurl a barb. On Soviet 
Radio Day, for example, the press con- 
trasted the “peace-loving programs” of Mos- 
cow with the “hate-preaching, militaristic 


radio and television programs of the United 
States.” 28 


A political analysis entitled, “What Is The 
Imperialistic Free World,” ** revealed the 
irritation of Soviet propagandists with such 
terminology, implying as it does that theirs 
is a “slave world.” They pulled out all the 
propaganda stops in this attack: The USA 
was a country of slavery, racial segregation 
and lynch law; a state of emergency was 
deliberately maintained even though the 
Korean War was over; this was one of the 
many lies used by the ruling circles to fool 
ithe masses; another was the phrase “frec 
world.” Just what was this free world, the 
article asked, and replied: “In the USA the 
worker has the freedom to sell his services 
and if he cannot he is free to starve. In 
1954 there were over 15 million unemploy- 
ed workers in the USA. But in 1954 US 
monopolists had a profit of $34 billions, 
while the workers’ share of the national in- 
come dropped 25%.” Passing on to literature, 
the article made the remarkable claim that 
world classic writers such as Chekhov and 
‘Gorky were banned in the USA, “where 
there are two cultures, the culture of cap- 
italists, and the culture of Mark Twain and 
Howard Fast, O’Henry and Dreiser, Paul 
Robeson and William Foster(!).” Dreiser 
incidentally has been given more and more 
attention inside the Soviet Union since his 
death, while in Armenia “An American 


23 Sovyetakan Hayastan, May 7, 1955. 
24 Ibid-, June 22, 1955. 
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Tragedy” was published last year in a two- 
volume edition. 

This tirade has become significant in re- 
trospect because it represents the last of 
such articles in the Soviet Armenian press. 
The following month there descended on 
local propaganda media that aura of tol- 
erance which came to be known as “the 
spirit of Geneva,” a phrase that enjoyed al- 
most the same circulation in Soviet media 
as “Workers of the World, Unite!” This is 
mot to say that all unfavorable references 
to the USA or its officials were excluded. 
But articles of such calibre with distortions 
of the American way of life have not ap- 
peared since Geneva. Rather a return to 
the more classical allusions to America in 
a historic framework represent the actual 
essence of anti-American propaganda to- 
day. 

In the field of literature, for instance, in 
July there was announced the publication 
of a novel, “The Reddened Earth,” by 
Apik Avakyan, an Armenian who had re- 
turned from Iran. It is both anti-Ameri- 
can and anti-British, describing the alleged 
coarseness, vulgarity and brutality of 
American soldiers in Iran and Azerbai- 
dzhan between 1941 — 45. The purpose 
of the book was to show how “Americans 
suppressed the national liberation move- 
ment in Azerbaidzhan.” The intended im- 
plications for Armenians were only too 
clear. During the same month, even as 
the Geneva Conference was getting under- 
way, Kragan Tert featured a tribute to 
“Charentz As Literary Critic.” *5 Toward 
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ment was made: “The great poet, in a 
series of articles, with fiery Soviet pa‘ri- 
otism condemned Dashnak nationalism and 
the America which protected that bour- 

is counter-revolutionary party and 


certainly in this context signifying an Ar- 
menia enjoying a status other than its pres- 
ent one. But the reference to Charentz’s 
anti-American articles is the main point of 
interest here. To confirm the publication of 
such a series is almost impossible at this 
late date, while the fact that the Armenian 
authorities have not republished them for 
the benefit of the next generation casts fur- 
ither doubt on their existence. On the other 
hand, assuming that such articles had in 
fact been written by Charentz, their pub- 
lication now might, because of their con- 
tent, perhaps create new problems which 
would not justify proving their authorship. 

The Geneva calm has not been disturbed. 
‘to any substantial degree in the domestic 
output of Soviet Armenia. Issue is taken on 
occasion with the statements of American 
leaders in news reports, e.g. Secretary of 
State Dulles’ Life interview, or President 
Eisenhower’s Christmas message to the So- 
viet satellites. 

The only outright return to the direct 
anti-American tone in propaganda since 
Geneva has been in several speeches by 
officials of the Armenian SSR, which have 
been published. The first of these took place 
in Moscow in August, 1955, during the ses- 
sions of the Supreme Soviet where the 
Armenian deputy, President of the Arme- 
nian Supreme Soviet, Shmavon Arushanyan 
attacked some much publicized statements. 
of Justice William O. Douglas of the US 
Supreme Court. A few months earlier, prior 
to a tour of some of the Central Asian So- 
viet Republics, Justice Douglas had said 
that the Caucasus was at one time free and 


dreamt of an independent Armenia.” The 
: phrase “independent Armenia” is not one 
7 readily encountered in the Soviet press, 
the close of the piece the following state- 
25 During the last two years many such evalua- 
tions have appeared of Yekhishe Charentz, an 
Armenian poet of Byronic proportions who at first 
embraced Soviet authority in Armenia and was 
known, along with Mayakovsky, as a poet of 
Bolshevism, only tc find disillusionment in the 
1930s, was later imprisoned and died in Yerevan 
jail. His early work has been revived again at 
the specific instigation of Mikoyan who rehabili- 
wated Charentz in the 1954 Yerevan speech dis- 
cussed earlier. 
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independent but was now a mere colony 
of Moscow. Actually, Arushanyan might 
well have thanked Justice Douglas for these 
comments for it gave the Armenian deputy 
an interesting framework in which to weave 
the same tedious recounting of the achieve- 
ments of the Armenian SSR since 1920, 
thus “setting the record straight” before his 
colleagues. 

It was Arushanyan again on November 
29, who charged in a speech celebrating 
the 36th anniversary of Armenia's sovietiza- 
tion that during 1918 — 20 Armenia was 
run by “American, British and French im- 
perialists who, applying their tried and true 
methods of pilaging national wealth, 
brought Armenia to poverty and the people 
to the brink of physical extermination.” This 
same speech was published in the Arme- 
mian language press of the two other Cau- 
casian republics, but with some deletions. 
A comparison proves to be revealing. In 
Azerbaidzhan all references to the western 
nations were omitted except for one which 
said that prior to Soviet rule, “the copper 
mines of Armenia were in the hands of 
imperialist France.” ** In Georgia, even this 
passing reference to France was deleted." 

The last of these speeches containing at- 
tacks on the United States occurred during 
the XX Party Congress in Moscow and was 
delivered by the First Secretary of the Ar- 
menian Communist Party Tovmasyan. Since 
he had replaced Arutyunov, three impor- 
tant developments of American origin af- 
fecting Soviet Armenia had taken place: 
the Kersten Committee Hearings on the 
‘Communist Seizure of Armenia, the series 
of articles by New York Times correspond- 
ent Harry Schwartz based on his visit to 
Soviet Armenia,?* and finally the balloon 
incidents wherein, according to the Soviet 
mote to Turkey dated February 4, 1956, 


26 Kommunist (Baku), November 29, 1955. 
27 Sovyetahan Vrastan (Tiflis), November 29, 


American balloons launched from Turkish 
territory had landed in Soviet Arrmenia in 
the area between Yerevan and Nakhiche- 
van. Inspired by these “intrusions” of Ar- 
menian life, Tovmasyan, as Arushanyan be- 
fore him, rose before the many delegates 
from all parts of Soviet empire and, hav- 
ing dispensed with the customary recita- 
ions on economic progress, began the at- 
tack: 

Certain American circles show a par- 
ticular interest in the so-called Armenian 
problem. Last year they even held a spe- 
cial court of inquiry in New York and 
examined the question of the legality of 
the establishment of Soviet rule in Arme- 
nia. American colonialists have apparent- 
ly forgotten how the Armenian people 
crushed and expelled the Dashnak adven- 
turers from its country. The New York 
Times asserted quite recently that dur- 
ing the reign of the Dashnaks, Armenia 
had a better life, and claimed that dis- 
integration now reigns in Armenia, Ar- 
menian industry at present produces in 
one day four times as much as during 
the whole of 1919, when American colo- 
nialists were lords and masters in Arme- 
nia. It appears that this is called disin- 
tegration in American terminology. We in 
turn do not find the American way of life 
pleasant. But we do not question as to 
by what law a handful of American mo- 
noplists sit on the necks of the American 
and other peoples. It is well-known that 
American spies are touring the length of 
the Soviet borders. They ascend Mt. 
Ararat to search for the remnants of No- 

’s Ark; they photograph our territory 
with the help of balloons equipped with 
photographic apparatus and automatic 
radio transmitters.” 
These excerpts are sufficient to indicate 

the singularity of Tovmasyan’s preoccupa- 
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tion with American matters in his report. 
It was paralleled by the remarks of no 
other speaker at the congress. Since his as- 
cension to the position of Armenian Party 
chief, this was Tovmasyan’s first Moscow 
appearance. It is reasonable to assume 
therefore that he would want to make a 
striking debut before his fellow deputies 
and superiors, peppering his anti-American 
remarks with topical allusions. 

Only nine days before, the “US Balloon 
Exhibition” had been staged by Soviet 
Foreign Ministry Press Chief Ilyichev in 
Moscow and was no doubt fresh in the 
memory. The Kersten Committee hearings 
had taken place in New York actually in 
October 1954, but apparently still rankled 
ithe Soviet authorities enough to warrant 
further attack. Concerning The New York 
Times, obviously “disintegration” does not 
reign in Armenia and Tovmasyan could af- 
ford to ridicule it. In fact, a careful study 
of the Times articles on Armenia reveals 


that no such statement was published, nor 
for that matter the other comment concern- 
ing a better life in 1918. The old tale of 
Noah’s Ark and Mt. Ararat, first spun by 
Mikoyan, still had color, however, and liv- 
ened up his speech. 


But the reference to “American colo- 
nialists who were lords and masters in Ar- 
™ menia” represents an altogether novel fea- 
ture. Whether it will be echoed in the in- 


PROPAGANDA 


ternal organs of Soviet Armenia is yet to 
be seen. Since Geneva, Tovmasyan’s speech 
is the boldest effort of any official Arme- 
nian element to indicate a return to the 
earlier bitter campaign against the United 
States. 

As the basic philosophy, mechanism and 
purpose of Communism has not undergone 
revision, despite recent interesting innova- 
tions, it can be expected that the efforts of 
Soviet propagandists to alienate the affec- 
tions of the Armenian people for the United 
States will be continued. 

The period just surveyed has covered the 
Korean War, several major international 
conferences, the Geneva period, a limited 
exchange of visits, down to the present 
with its exposition of the apostasy of Stalin. 
But despite the changing atmosphere of 
the international scene, throughout it all 
there flowed a concomitant current of prop- 
aganda directed against the United States. 
attempting to create in the minds of the 
Armenian people the image of an Ameri- 
ca totally opposed to what they have 
known, seen or believed. 

Any future professions of friendship and 
goodwill toward the American people, even 
from an altered Soviet leadership, if not 
reflected in internal propaganda, must be 
found wanting in sincerity and truth. 

(Reprinted from “Caucasian Review” 
(No. 8) the organ of the Institute for the 
study of the U.S.S.R., Munich, Germany. ) 


@ THOUGHTS OF A GREAT PAINTER: 


V. Musings on Life 
and Art 


HOVSEP PUSHMAN 


Red is the life blood of a painting, whose values should 
suffuse its very tissue. 


To animate a still life and cause it to glow demands 
the most concentrated transfusion of self. 


Faintly flowering through each composition, there should 
be some monumental image looming through, gracing it 


with grandeur. 


The mind hears and sees first. Consult it rather than the 
eyes and ears, for true impressions. 


The multiplication of laws subtracts from their potency. 


have no confidence in anything that approaches me 
servile attitude. 


In the tattered remnants of the past are phantom 
suggestions for hauting creations. 
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Musitncs On LiFe AND ART 


The secrets of the ages gleam im a bit of iridescent 


The buyers of contemporary art have been trained to 
look first for a NAME and whatever it may have 
produced is purely incidental. 


31 
color. 
Meditation ripens vision. 
. Merciful graces are ever present to intercede before 
the furies. 
Each color must justify its presence in the 
audience of the artistic conscience. 
In each painting I seek to create an ensemble of 
harmonious visual chords on which the eye plays 
and makes music. 
Sex is the last resort of those who would make a 
painting exciting. 
My paintings will always be a friendly and peaceful 
; Oftentimes dealers are forced to out-paint artists 
E with words in order to dispose of their feeble products. 
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I seek out century-old frame. of ancient vintage 
that will hold my paintings with a firm and gentle 
grasp. 


Much of the hurried finished art of today hardly 
compares with the preliminary sketches of yesterday. 


Only when I can perceive the vision of a future 
painting through and through can I go through 


with it. 


a 
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TIME IS NOT THE PHYSICIAN 


Time is not the physician, no, 

His claim to fame would have you know 

What wounds has Time cured, after all? 

But he will call a thousand times and go 

Until the thin skinned scars are formed 

And you are shamed to lying all the pain 
is gone. 

Mind is the better healer to get. 

But sometimes Mind cannot make Heart 
forget. 


VALENTINE 


My love song to the world 
Is_ this: 

Thank God for the light 
Feathery kiss 

Of morning, fleeting as 

It is. 

And evening’s cozy 
Low-lamped sky 

That lovers share just 


Passing by 
With lonely walkers such 
As I. 


SILVER GHOST 


Oh love, my love 

There are silver ghosts 
Who mock us when we kiss. 
Ghosts of girls and youths 
Who walked an April path like this 
When apple blossoms 
Burned in silver flame 

And you and I were known 
With other names. 

Yet I can say that I 

Have never loved before 
And not be lying any more 
Than you. Let mockers mock 
And cry a lie; they lie. 
Although among those ghosts 
Were you and I. 


POEMS 


JUDGE NAZARETH BARSUMIAN 


We are pleased to be able to offer herewith a chapter from the unpublished 
memoirs of Judge Nazareth Barsumian, of Barrington, Illinois, one of our 
prominent Armenian American philantrophists, whose interest in Armenian im- 
migration problems as an active member of the American Committee to Aid 
Homeless Armenians (ANCHA) is remembered gratefully by all who have fol- 
lowed the work of that group. Judge Barsumian was born in Aintab, southern 
Armenia, in 1883, the son of a dyer. He graduated from Central Turkey Col- 
lege, in Aintab, in 1901, as the youngest member of his class, and entered the 
Medical School of the American University of Beirut with fifteen dollars in 
his pocket plus just enough money for a one-year’s tuition. He worked his way 
through the year of study by doing odd jobs and tutoring a student named 
George Balith, who was destined, as we shall see, to play a memorably distaste- 
ful role in Barsumian’s life. When Balith failed to pass his examinations he 
persuaded his tutor to accompany him to America. The following chapter 
describes the events that immediately followed. On his arrival in America, Mr. 
Barsumian entered medical school in Baltimore, but soon left that course of 
study and pursued work in business and in the field of law. Besides his interest 
in jurisprudence, Judge Barsumian today has extensive business holdings. He is 
the founder of the Tower Lakes Foundation and of the Armenian Information 
Bureau. 

(34) 
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@ A PAGE FROM HIS MEMOIRS: 


I STOWAWAY 
TO AMERICA 


JUDGE NAZARETH BARSUMIAN 


When my Egyptian school friend Prince Haddad informed me one day 
that we were finally to sail on board the Equator on our long delayed journey 
to Marseilles — thence to the United States — my joy knew no bounds. Hardly 
aware of what I was doing, I turned away from my astonished friend without 
a word of thanks and ran —pell-mell — to Balith’s quarters. 

My sudden intrusion into the privacy of his room startled Balith. His face 
turned ashen gray from the shock of my entry. I shouted the news. Prince Had- 
dad, I told him, had given me the happy news that we were sailing tomorrow. 

My enthusiasm was soon dampened. Instead of hailing my news, and ex- 
ulting with me, Balith sat back, silent and grim, just peering owlishly at me. 

Finally, I broke the silence. 

“What's wrong? Can’t I go with you?” I inquired. 

Balith shook his head. 

“It’s worse than that,” he told me. “A few days ago I received my long 
awaited letter from home. It enclosed a draft sufficient only for MY passage 
and a year’s schooling in America. . . . . I have made plans to go today. . . 
and alone.” 

These utterances were lisped, almost inarticulately . . . the confession of a 
weak man who often turns to deception to mask his failings. 

I left Balith, my head bowed, my soul wracked with pain. My friend had 
again deceived me. Here I was, in Egypt, alone and forlorn, without friends, 
without money, a lad of sixteen in a strange and distant land — with no one 
except a sick compatriot who could provide me with nothing more than a bare 
cot on which to throw myself at nights. There my weary steps instinctively 
guided me. 


When the delapidated Egyptian chaise pulled up before the Alexandria dock, 
an Egyptian porter came over and pulled my trunk out of the contraption and 
dragged it to the out-going baggage and quarantine area. 

The whole scene was one of hustling activity. Passengers were arriving 
in large numbers and officers at the gate were busy checking tickets and other 
needed papers. In an adjoining room, men were fumigating baggage, and 
placing the cleared parcels into bins. There had been a heavy epidemic of 
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cholera and people were just that much more conscientious about such things. 
After seeing my luggage safely placed on the out-going end of the wharf, I 
fell into line by the entrance wicket. 

It was soon my turn at the gate. I addressed the officer in charge there 
in fluent French, explaining why I was without a ticket. I told him that I 
had gone to the ticket office but that I had found it closed. He listened to 
me, then pulled out a large red tag from a cavernous side pocket, hastily 
jotted a few symbols on it, tied the fluttering thing securely from my jacket 
button-hole, and passed me through into the wharf chamber. 

Once in the inner sanctum, I looked around myself for an idea, an in- 
spiration, an opening. Other passengers were busy claiming luggage, arranging 
things for the trip. But what interested me was the sight of the heavily-laden 


baggage launches which were making swift trips out to where the Equator was 
anchored in the estuary. 


I was of course aware that the red tag I wore was like a red flag, a signal 
to the crew, a warning. Quickly walking to a remote end of the vast chamber, 
I took off my jacket, turned it inside out, thus put it on again, pulled my cap 
down over my ears — and stepped out onto the wharf a typical Egyptian porter! 

I approached the launch landing quay and stood watching the excited, 
shouting Egyptian boatmen soliciting passengers and baggage. I saw a lone 
Fellah right at the foot of the landing nearby, sruggling desperately to load a 
tremendous burden of heavy luggage on to his felucca and at the same time make 
room for the several French passengers who, having chartered his boat for 
the trip out to the steamer, were standing back and amusedly encouraging 
the man on to greater efforts. 


The idea that came to me was electric. I ran hastily to the aid of the labor- 
ing boatman. He looked at me inquisitively as I laid hold, but neither of us 
spoke a word. He was grateful for the help and he let it go that. He was late, 
the passengers were fretting, the sea was choppy and he was tired. We soon 
managed to get everything ship shape. 

While the passengers were filing into the craft, I managed to slip away and 
return with my own baggage which I placed in the felucca, and then turned 
to the matter of assisting the master in moving the boat from its mooring. 
When we finally started to slide away from the quay, the passengers, whom I 
soon learned were members of a French theatrical troupe, let out a ringing — 
and perhaps derisive — cheer. 


We soon reached the steamer, and made fast to the long landing ladder 
that extended down its broad side. A sailor in white came down the fire-escape- 
like element, and proceeded to help the passengers step from the bobbing felucca 
to the ladder. On board, uniformed pursers were courteously examining and 
checking the papers of the passengers. The railings of the upper and lower 
decks were lined with excited people, babbling away. I was sick, sick from 
nervousness at what I planned to do. 

After the last passenger had gone up the ramp, I shouldered a heavy trunk 
and proceeded up the ladder to the deck. Bowed under the heavy burden, 
I passed the two officers on top side safely, but not knowing what to do next, 
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just walked around in a circle, until I heard by Arab porter friend bid me fol- 
low him. 

For hours we carried heavy trunks and luggage into the bowels of the ship. 
Finally we both descended to the felucca where there stood just one single re- 
maining truck. 

“Take it,” he said to me with a quick wink, “and God be with you” — this 
with an encouraging lift on the trunk and a push towards the ramp. I thanked 
him with the glisten of tears that came to my eyes. 

When I reached the storage room deep within the ship, I laid down the 
trunk, and proceeded to climb lower and lower into darker, warmer and more 
secure compartments below the water line. Soon it became so dark that I 
couldn’t see a thing. I hit pipes, and railings, and all sorts of obstructions and 
was black and blue from the experience. 

I suddenly found myself sprawled out on a pile of gritty material. My 
left knee was in great pain and my fingers, groping in the dark along my body, 
felt warm blood running down inside my trouser leg. 

My first instinct was to shout for help — but I gulped this impulse down 
hastily, especially since a steady metallic vibration started quivering through 
the dark intestines of the giant steamer. We were underway! I saw a sliver of 
light ahead of me. I crawled to it, saw that the light was coming in from a 
porthole below the water level. I saw that I was lying in a coal bin. Scooping 
out a comfortable bed from the soft coal, I threw myself down and became 
busy nursing my damaged knee, which I soon found to have suffered a viscious- 
looking gash. The lining of my jacket served as a bandage. If anyone had en- 
tered the place at that moment, he probably would have remembered for the 
rest of his life the scene that confronted him in the mellow and diffused light 
of that submarine medical chamber among the coal and soot. 

Lying luxuriously on my back against the banked coal, I kept my eyes on 
the porthole. It was soon apparent to me that the window must have been 
just a few feet below the surface of the water outside, for once in a while, when 
the ship was riding the crest of a wave, I could see a long way up into the 
sky. Thus did I amuse myself through long hours, straining my eyes to catch 
a fleeting glimpse of a hurrying steamer, or a soaring gull, or the flash of a 
silver fish as it raced by the belly of the craft. 


I finally fell into a deep, restful sleep, weary from the excitement and 
labor of the day, and lulled by the ever-changing panorama of sea and sky 
that greeted me through my precious little “television” screen. When I awoke 
for a moment later on, I knew that night had descended on the ship, for my 
hospitable coal bin was bathed in opaque, stygian darkness. I immediately 
fell off to sleep again. 

When I awoke I knew that the ship was weathering a storm. The steel 
hull was yawning under the burden of the waves that battered it, and a sharp, 
acrid spray driving against the crystal of the porthole. 

The ship was riding the waves like a wisp of straw. It would suddenly 
climb up the mountain side of a giant wave, stand there almost motionless 
for the barest of seconds, then roar down into the trough with a sinking motion 
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that brought my stomach into my mouth. I was not sick however, for which 
TI thanked my lucky stars. 

Thus comfortably protected from the raging elements outside, lying down 
on the coal, I took assessment of my situation, Hunger and thirst were starting 
to eat away inside of me, and I thought of finding a way out onto the steerage 
deck where — certainly — some kind soul — even perhaps my “friend” Balith 
— would see to my needs. But I thought of the consequences of discovery — 
I thought of being thrown off the ship at some unfriendly port, and fearing 
this, I reconsidered my course of action. 

It suddenly occurred to me that two of my compatriots were employees 
of the Equator — Krikor and Garabed — the Armenian concessioner, the tea 
man and the Chief Steward, whom I had liked instinctively after our meetiag 
just about a year back. Surely, these two kind gentlemen would render aid to 
a compatriot in need! 

I galvanised myself into action. Pressing hunger and thirst brook no delay. 
My leg continued to bother me, but it would have to support me. I walked 
along the bulkhead in the dark, feeling my way along the side of the ship 
toward the sound of a bell in the distance. I reached a corner, and there below 
me, through a steel hatchway, I could hear the gruff voices of the stokers. I 
made my way to a dimly lit galleyway, crossed it on tiptoe, then started climb- 
ing up a stairway, not knowing where it would lead. I finally reached a hatch- 
way over which burned a red lamp. I pushed through and suddenly found my- 
self on the open lower deck. 

It was pelting rain, and a fine spray was adding to the general wetness 
of the scene. There was no one on deck — not a soul was in sight. I walked 
out from under the canopy that protected the hatchway, cupped my hands, 
caught the drops of rain, and lifted the precious liquid to my lips — praising 
God in the highest. 

Then it was that, looking up the open deck, I spied the distinctive shop 
of the ship’s commissariat — Krikor’s shop in this case! The canvas of his dis- 
play rack was tightly buttoned down, and the steel door was secured. I walk- 
ed to the door, and looked into the small glass in the door. A flicker of a char- 
coal] fire under the samovar made things within cosy and inviting. I thought 
of hot tea and breakfast. I lifted my hand impulsively and knocked heavily on 
the door. 

Krikor himself pulled back the door. He looked at me for a second; but 
before I could say a word, he jumped back and slammed the heavy steel dour 
shut in my face. I was astounded — I could not make out what had frightened 
him. I knocked again. He came to the little glass panel and shouted, in Arabic, 

I was, and what was my business with him. 

I pressed my nose to the glass and shouted out that I was an Armenian 
student who wanted to buy some food, and that I would like to speak to him. 

“You,” he shouted out through the door, “are not Armenian with your 
black hand and face. and anyway, this is one hell of a time for anyone 


I saw immediately that the soot and grime on my hands and face had 
just about transformed me into a black specter, terrible enough to frighten Kri- 


to get hungry.... .” ; 
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kor. I ran to a gutter, extracted a piece of the lining of my coat, wet it well 
under the dripping water, and scrubbed off some of the black dust on my 
face. I rushed back to the glass panel and before Krikor’s astonished eyes 
scrubbed away the dirt from my hands until they lay gleaming white before 
him. “Please my compatriot,” I burst out nearly in tears, “please let me in. 
I need your help. I am truly Armenian I am tired. I am hungry. . .” 

The door suddenly opened, and two strong hands literally yanked me 
into the chamber. I was hardly prepared for this sudden shift from insecurity 
to comfort. I just stood in the light of the room and looked at Krikor stupidly. 
He led me to a chair and told me to sit down. 

Then while he was drawing me a cup of the most delicious tea I have ever 
tasted, he told me that he now recognized me. He brought me rolls, cheese 
and cake, and urged me to eat before I told him my story. 


Krikor finally heard what I had to tell him. I told him that I was ready 
to pay towards my passage money out of the very small sum I had with me. 
We finally came to this agreement. My visit to him would remain our confidence. 
Meanwhile, he would go to Balith’s quarters and tell him and my other Ar- 
menian classmates of my presence on the ship. He would also confide in Garo, 
the Equator’s Chief Steward. Krikor explained to me the strict rules covering 
such cases and assured me at once of his interest in me and his loyalty to the 
company. I could expect no less from an honorable man. 

At dawn I sauntered out of the coffee shop and mingled with the steerage 
passengers. I had shaved and washed, and my host had helped me sponge the 
dirt off my clothes. I had discarded my filthy shirt and had my jacket collar 
tightly buttoned at the throat. 

The rain had ceased, and I stood around with the crowd at the rail drinking 
in the fresh sea air, or else ambling around kicking the kinks out of cramped 
legs. 

Although I was at the moment reasonably safe from detection, I just simply 
could not feel completely at ease, expecting any moment to be challenged. I 
found myself standing in shaded areas, or else resolutely looking out to sea, try- 
ing to hide my face. At regular intervals I strolled by Krikor’s place, as I had 
been instructed to do. 

The sun broke through in all its glory and the warm September air was 
irresistable. Many steerage passengers had brought their bedding out onto the 
deck and were sprawled out, sleeping away. The air was full of folk melodies, 
as Syrian, Armenian, Greek and Arab sang the songs of their countries. It was 
a festival — an international folk festival — and I was lost in it, completely 
transported and enraptured. 

My reverie was broken rudely however when I heard my name shouted 
from the direction of the Captain’s cabin. I cannot say that I was sorry to hear 
my name given out in such an authoritarian tone. I had been sort of expecting 
the idyll to end, and was quite relieved that the denouement — as I thought 
it would be — was at last facing me. 

I looked up in the direction of the voice paging me — and saw, to my 
great joy, my good friend, the Egyptian Prince Najib Haddad who, had studied 
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medicine with me in Beirut. Prince Haddad was a rare soul. While many other 
students had veered away from associating with any but their own kind, the 
Prince had studiously cultivated my friendship, and we had become good friends 
at school. When the school year had closed, we had agreed to continue on 
together in our medical studies — but Balith’s treachery had forced me to the 
status of the stowaway..... 


“Nazareth,” my friend said to me as he grasped my hand, “I have been 
looking all over the ship for you. You'll just have to come with me. You must 
be exhausted. You'll stay with me. I have an extra berth in my cabin.” Our 
way led by Krikor’s coffee shop. The good man saw us, and smiled broadly. 
“Fair sailing now,” he shouted at me as we went by grinning from ear to ear. 

When we got to Prince Haddad’s cabin, he immediately offered me the 
extra key to his cabin, ordered lunch, and for many hours we sat in the privacy 
of his quarters conversing. We talked about our good times as friends and 
student colleagues, of our teachers, of our associates and escapades at dear 
old American University. 


The conversation finally — and inevitably — led to my predicament. The 
Prince thought that Balith should be forced to provide at least the money for 
my passage to America. He told me that it was common knowledge that I had 
passed up a three year scholarship offered to me in Beirut on Balith’s im- 
portunies. Balith, the Prince confided in me, had himself told him about my 
plight, and seemed very sorry about the whole matter. 


We went to meet Balith. We found him in the cafeteria. He was dejectedly 
sitting at a corner table, eyes downcast. He greeted us somberly and asked us 
to join him in supper. The reunion passed without a word being said about 
my situation. 

That evening I brought up my bedding from steerage and spread it out 
on the open deck besides that of Balith and my other student friends. I felt 
happy and content again. Wasn't I back with Balith, wasn’t the prince nearby? 
Wasn't this Beirut all over again? And were we not on the way to the U. S. A.? 
I thought it would be fair sailing from there on. 

That evening as we sailed through the Straits of Messina, I lay back in my 
comfortable bunk on the deck and thought of home, my father, my mother, 
my sister Esther, all the folks back in Aintab. Stars, white, red, purple and 
orange glittered over my head and dazzled me into the past. I felt a bit home- 
sick, and sleep took me again back to my home and my childhood. .. . . 

When I woke in the brilliant light of the early morning, I found the pass- 
engers crowding the rails watching the tiny islands in the Strait of Boniface 
glide by. It was indeed a colorful scene, with the rugged shoreline providing a 
backdrop for the little fishing smacks that glided around, bobbing up and down 
in the trough of the waves thrown up by the Equator. A squadron of warships 
in their ugly gray provided somber thoughts to otherwise carefree minds. 

Then I heard a bell ring. It was an unusual signal, and somehow I was im- 
mediately alerted. Steerage passengers on the deck started to make way, and 
I saw several stewards together, and when someone said “It’s a check-up!”. I 
immediately looked around for Balith. Not seeing him, I instantly took to my heels. 
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I looked around the ship for Balith. I ran up to the upper decks, down to 
steerage and lower decks. I peered into the cafeteria. Balith was not around. 
‘Suddenly it came to me that Balith had purposely made himself scare. I stood 
motionless, paralyzed at the thought. My hands touched a key resting in my 
pocket. It was the key to the Prince’s cabin. He had asked me to make use of it. 

I rushed to his cabin, opened the door, locked it behind me, climbed up 
onto the upper berth, and got under the mattress, remaining in that position 
for some time. 

While deep in meditation as to the folly of my course of action — for had 
I not the perfect right to be as free as my other friends — I heard the sounds of 
doors being opened and then slammed shut. Presently, my cabin door was 
opened, there was the sound of voices, and then someone said audibly: 

“The door is locked. He must be here. This is the cabin of an Egyptian 
friend of his.” 

There was the sound of people bustling around the room; then I heard a 
voice, which I recognized to be that of Garo, suggesting that I was not there 
and that the party should move on. The door slammed shut, and it was silent 
again in my tomb. I thought I was alone. I took my first deep breath in 
minutes. Instantly, the thin mattress hiding me was torn back exposing in the nak- 
ed light the culprit underneath. Brutal hands took me by the throat, and a vicious 
French voice threatened me with all sorts of extinction. 

Garo saved my life, for I am convinced the French steward would have 
throttled me to death. Hearing the shouts, he rushed back into the cabin, and 
roughly pushed my assailant away, cursing him for his brutality. He wiped 
away the blood from my face, pulled me to my feet and told me how sorry 
he was that the thing had taken place, but someone had informed the captain 
that a stowaway was on board, and a thorough search of the whole ship had 
‘been ordered. “I must now take you to the Captain,” said Garo. 

Garo convoyed me carefully by the muttering French steward, I was more 
dead than alive as we walked down the galleyway and up a flight of stairs. 
A multitude had gathered to gawp at the stowaway, and sympathetic whispers 
came to my ear. 

Finally as I was being ushered into the presence of the Captain, I had 
calready made up my mind to end it all that evening. 

I told my story to Captain Andre. He shook his head and told me 
‘how sorry he was to hear such a story of betrayal by a friend. He then turned 
to Garo and ordered him to go and fetch “this Balith person”. Then he turned 
‘back to me and softly told me how stringent were the regulations governing 
stowaways. On his merits, he explained to me, the stowaway deserves no con- 
‘sideration, that passage money would by tradition have to be earned by work 
‘before the mast. 

I handed him the net sum of my finances — a total of about seven dollars 
which had been given me just prior to my departure by my ill compatriot in 
Egypt — and Captain Andre ordered me attired in a white seaman’s uniform. 
After this had been done, he ordered the Purser to lead me away to my duties. 

I was led to Garo’s cabin and told to wait there. I sat down heavily on 
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a stool and wearily mediated on the events of the day. I felt I had reached the 
point of utter physical and mental exhaustion. I felt that my decision made a 
short time ago should now be activated before Garo arrived. I slowly arose- 
from my perch, walked out of the cabin, passed a number of passsengers. I 
walked past Krikor’s coffee shop and saw him waiting on his customers with. 
his usual courtesy. I walked steadily on to my purpose. As I strode eastward 
along the deck my eyes confronted the brilliant orange disc of the moon over 
the horizon. I stood in my tracks. I thought of the east, of Aintab in the east, 
of my dad, of his admonishment: “Nazareth, you must go to America. You 
will be the Joseph of my family”. His words rang in my ear. 

And finally I stood on the stern fan-tail of the vessel, watching that eternal 
moon change itself from deep orange to red to copper and then red again, 
then into pink, and finally its traveling shrouds of white. I slid down under 
the railing, dangling my legs over the edge of the ship and over the open, 
frothing sea below. The rear flagstaff I clutched with the crooks of my arms. 
I was not more than twenty feet over the water. The sea beneath was a deep 
ultramarine, shot through with shafts of moonglow. Looking down into the 
mirror of the sea, the stars above seemed very near. 


Then somehow I felt a ray of hope. I felt that although the burning sun 
of the East would no longer touch the Armenian people with its hope and 
goodness, the Star of the West, the torch of Liberty, the flame of America, 
would shine over the broad Atlantic and would guide refugee children — like 
myself — from the enchained East to the land of freemen. And then suddenly 
I felt the gift of life to be never so precious as it was as I dangled at the 
moment from the Equator with death twenty feet away. 


I clambered back on the deck shelf just as I was accosted by a strange 
voice asking me if I were Nazareth Barsumian, if I were from Aintab, “the 
son of Sarkis Barsumian, the famous dyer?” I answered that I was. I was 
helped to my feet, and led away silently to a first class compartment where. 
I threw myself into the arms of a compatriot, Levon Hovsepian. 

During the 1895 Armenian massacre, Levon, a prosperous young merchant, 
had been compelled to flee his native Arabkir along with his whole family. 
In Cairo, he turned to the restaurant business and soon made such a great 
name for himself as a chef that he was ordered to enter the kitchen of the 
Khedive of Egypt. 

In the fall of 1902, the Khedive’s nephew decided to take an extended 
honeymoon trip, and Levon was taken along to supervise the diet of the large 
entourage. The party had taken passage on the Equator, bound for Marseilles. 
It happened that on the very day of my being caught, the Captain was enter- 
taining the Prince and his bride at his table, and he happened to relate my 
story to the Egyptian nobleman who, after dinner, called for Levon, repeated 
the story to him, and then bade him find me and bring me to the Prince in 
the morning. Levon had searched the ship and as related had finally caught 
up with me — and just in time! 

Levon related to me how he had come to know my father and family 
and Aintab when he had visited that city. It was like a breath of fresh air to. 


I StTOwaway To AMERICA 


talk to him. We spent a wonderful evening reminiscing over the old country, 
and talking over the tragic situation of beleagured Armenia. 

Next morning I was carefully groomed for my audience with the Prince. 
I was taken to the salon and given a much-needed haircut, had my shoes shined, 
my sailor uniform pressed. At breakfast, Levon told me he hoped to open the 
door for me to a lucrative career in Egypt. 

At nine precisely, a giant Abyssinian guard escorted me to the door of 
the bridal chamber. He opened the door reverently and silently motioned me 
to enter. I stepped into a sun-parlor pleasantly lighted by the reflection of sun- 
light filtering through the Venetian blinds. The royal couple were seated on 
a deep sofa in a far corner of the room. 

I walked over to them carefully and kissed the proferred hand of the 
princess. As I turned to the Prince, he stood up and placed his hand on my 
head and asked me to open my right hand. As I extended my palm, I heard 
the low voice of the princess in pure and melodious Arabic saying: 

“The prince feels happy to assist a courageous and deserving student.” 

Currency was placed in my hands. My emotions over-whelmed me. I am 
afraid I must have broken down, for I remember very little of what ensued 
immediately. Tears blurred my vision. but after these many, many 
years, I still remember vividly the angelic faces of my Egyptian benefactors 
whose generosity enabled me to take my first giant step to America, to freedom, 
to sanctuary. 


; 


“The defendant will rise to hear the ver- 
dict of the court.” 

Sorenus glanced in the direction of the 
judge who had just pronounced these 
words, but the latter’s face was hidden by 
dark shadows. Sorenus looked around the 
courtroom to see who was the person whose 
fate was to be decided in a few moments, 
but no one seemed to be getting up. Then 
he felt a stinging prick in his back and 
turned around sharply to seek the cause 
of this sudden pain. Two men were directly 
behind him. One held a long needle-like 
object; the other addressed him in a stern 
voice, 

“You have heard the judge, Sorenus, 
stand up!” 

“I? But I am not on trial here . . . are 
you insane?” 

The second man spoke to him with scorn 
and fury: 

“You are the one who is insane, Sorenus, 
for it is you who is being tried today. 
Now, arise and face the court! 

“But . . . but, this is incredible!” ex- 
claimed Sorenus, “I am witnessing this 
trial, not participating in it.” 

“You have been a part of this trial ever 
since it started, don’t you remember?” 

“No, I don’t remember very well . . . I 
am not even sure what this trial is all 
about.” 
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Sorenus tried to see what the two men 
looked like, but the light behind them hid 
their faces from him. Again, one of them 
pricked him, and Sorenus jumped to his 
feet; now he really was enraged and turning 
to the judge, he began saying: 

“Your honor, I protest .. .” 

But he was interrupted by the appear- 
ance into the courtroom of the jury which 
solemnly filed into its box from the room 
where it had deliberated the fate of the 
accused. There were thirteen jurymen, all 
dressed in black save one in white; all 
looked alike, but it was hard for Sorenus 
to say what they looked like. His indigna- 
tion had now given way to a detached sort 
of curiosity as to what would happen next. 
The judge now addressed the jury: 

“Gentlemen of the jury, have you reached 
a decision?” 

“We have, your honor,” replied the fore- 
man, the one dressed in white. Sorenus felt 
that his body and his vocal chords were 
paralyzed. He could make no movement, 
utter no further protest. 

“How do you find the defendant?” con- 
tinued the judge. 

Oh God, thought Sorenus, wouldn’t any- 
one stop this farce before it continued 
any further? For the eternity of an instant 
the heavy weight of silence hung over the 
courtroom, and then the foreman spoke: 
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Sorenus . . . guilty of Sin, as charged by 
the Prosecution.” 

The foreman and the rest of the jury 
sat down. 

For the first time, the judge looked in 
the direction of Sorenus and addressed 
him in a perfunctory tone: 

“You have heard the decision of your 
peers. Do you, Sorenus, have anything to 
say before the court passes sentence on 
you?” 

Sorenus at that instant regained his power 
of speech. He had been dumbfounded by 
the verdict and he felt his heart beating 
wildly, but he stood erect and answered 
back hotly: 

“Your honor, this tria] must be a frame- 
up . . . I have committed no criminal 
action . . . you have no right to try me, 
and least of all am guilty of Sin. This 
whole thing is an absurdity, and I demand 
that I be instantly released!” 

Sorenus was conscious that his words 
had thrown the whole courtroom into an 
uproar. The judge banged on the table 
with his gavel and silence was restored. 

“Sorenus, did I hear correctly that you 
deny your culpability?” 

“Your honor,” Sorenus was almost shout- 
ing now at the impassive figure before 
him, “until a moment ago I was not even 
aware that I was on trial and I certainly 
fail to see in what respect I am guilty of 
Sin . . . this trial is a mockery of justice!” 

“Justice, you who are called Sorenus, is 
of no consideration in judging your case. 
The law of man does not pass sentence upon 
the existence of man. I will now pronounce 
sentence.” 

Sorenus felt himself completely power- 
less before the judge; he both feared and 
hated him. There was nothing he could 
do but hear the latter’s words. The judge 
cleared his throat and spoke: 

“The jury has found you guilty as charg- 
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ed. For that you deserve the maximum 
” The judge paused an instant 
and Sorenus felt perspiration on his fore- 
head. The judge resumed, “. . . however, 
the court takes into consideration the fact 
that you deny your culpability. By the 
law of this court, no defendant can be ex- 
ecuted who does not admit his guilt. There- 


fore, you, Sorenus, are sentenced to the 
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Dungeon for a term of not less than two 
aeons and not more than ten aeons. At the 
end of this term, you will be, if necessary, 
retried by this court.” 

The pent-up emotional tensions that had 
been raging in Sorenus culminated in a 
sudden catharsis. At the words of the 
judge, Sorenus started forward, let out a 
long gasp, and lost consciousness. No one 
in the court seemed to notice this except 
the two men behind him who had first told 
him to stand up. The judge retired to his 
chambers, and the rest of the court filed 
away through the main center door. The 
two men picked up Sorenus and carried 
him out through a side exit. 

Sorenus regained consciousness just as 
the two men had been carrying him stopped 
in front of a narrow door. One of them 
reached into his pocket and pulled out a 
long and somewhat rusty key. He applied 
it to the lock and the door slowly swung 
open. His confrere effortlessly lifted up 
the prisoner and threw him inside. 

“Farewell, Sorenus,” they chorused; one 
of them closed the door and relocked it. 
He felt a strange sensation of nothingness: 
no stimuli were felt by his body and no 
thoughts came to his mind. At first he 
had no desire to familiarize himself with 
his new surroundings; he only felt that he 
was tired, very tired. A faint hope began 
to manifest itself in his mind, the hope 
that he had been, or still was, dreaming. 
Yes, the trial must have been a dream and 
when he would wake up he would find 
himself in his room overlooking the Seine. 
‘Charlotte would come into his room as 
she did every morning, and she would sit 
on his bed, and everything would be all 
right. He would tell her about his night- 
mare, and they would have a good laugh 
‘together. At this thought he smiled and 
called out, 

“Charlotte!” No one answered him and 


he called out again, more sharply: 

“Charlotte, viens donc ici!” 

Still no answer. 

Sorenus rolled on the floor to one side, 
and began to feel very uneasy. What if 
this were in reality not a dream? This time 
he cried out with all his force: 

“Charlotte, Charlotte, es-tu sourde?” He 
was scared by the engulfing silence which 
yielded no response to his words. His hopes 
began to wane: perhaps what he was going 
through was a nightmare, but he was not 
dreaming it, he was living itl 

Sorenus slowly sat up and painfully rose 
to his feet. He looked about his prison to 
see in what sort of a place he had been 
taken. It was hard for him to perceive any- 
thing because the only source of light was 
a very small and narrow window about 
ten feet up on the wall opposite him. The 
window let in so few light rays that the 
room was in a very tenebrous state. Gradu- 
ally his eyes became accustomed to the 
darkness, and he noted that the room, or 
rather, cell, was bare of any furnishings or 
such objects. It semed to be square, about 
fifteen by fifteen feet. He looked up and 
the ceiling was perhaps twelve feet from 
the floor, judging by the distance between 
the window and the ceiling. He went 
around touching the walls; they were made 
of solid stone. Sorenus began to look for 
the door through which he had been un- 
ceremoniously thrown, but to his surprise 
he could not locate it. Apparently, from 
the inside it blended in with the rest of the 
masonry so that it could not be detected. 
The prisoner started to bang on the nearest 
wall. 

“Let me out of here 
here, you bastards!” 

He kept up the noise for five minutes, 
but no one came. When his fists began to 
ache too much, he had to stop his clamor. 

“What have I done to deserve this?” 
thought Sorenus. “They just can’t let me 


... let me out of 
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rot here to death. Someone will come to 
see me... I'll ask for a lawyer .. . this 
is an outrage, a criminal injusticel ” 

Suddenly he remembered the words of 
the judge: 

“Justice is of no consideration in judging 
your case...” 

Sorenus thought of something else the 

judge had said: “The law of man . . . does 
not pass sentence upon the existence of 
man.” 
What had the judge meant? What lay 
behind those cryptic words? Sorenus was 
too agitated to think this out clearly. He 
still regarded the whole proceding as a 
ghoulish nightmare. How had it come about 
that he had gotten mixed-up in the trial? 
He could not even remember entering the 
courtroom. At that moment, something 
made him think of a novel by Hesse entitled 
Steppemwolf . . . what was the name of 
the main character . . . Heller . . . or Heil- 
er? .. . something like that. What mattered 
was that this person comes before a sign 
that proclaims “Magical Theatre” and be- 
neath it is written: 


Sorenus wondered for an instant whether 
he had not suddenly become insane and 
had stepped inside a theatre for madmen. 
Perhaps he had had a breakdown and was 
now in an asylum. Yet, he also came to re- 
ject this possibility. If he were mad, would 
he be able to think of himself in this man- 
ner? Supposing, however, that albeit he 
‘was as sane as ever, his captors thought him 
demented and had put him in isolation — 
was this not possible? But then, he thought, 
why should they think that of me? Was it 
not just as likely that it was they who were 
the madmen and by this trial were trying 
to make him join their ranks? The absurdity 
of this idea increased his perplexity. Just 
who were the people who had tried him 

and why was he brought here? 


“Ah, I have it,” he exclaimed aloud, 
“they are mistaking me for someone else 
Yes, that must be it! Maybe the one they 
really want is a dangerous political agitator 
or even a murderer . . .” For a while 
Sorenus actually enjoyed conjecturing the 
possible offenses that he — the other one — 
might have committed. But then he stopped, 
feeling a quiver of uneasiness. 

“If they wanted to try another man, why 
did the judge and the others address me 
by my name?” 

This last thought struck him like a hard 
slap. He slumped down and began to sob. 

“Why? Why is this happening to me?” 

He could not find the answer, and bitter 
tears of exasperation trickled down his 
face. At long last he stopped crying and 
stretched himself on the floor. Light was 


Many hours later he woke up. The same 
semi-darkness pervaded the room, and the 
same intensity of light came through the 
window, Sorenus slowly got up and looked 
around, as if hoping against odds that he 
would be elsewhere than the cell. 

“I wonder how long I have been here . . . 
what day could this be?” He looked at his 
watch, but it had stopped. He wound it 
up and held it to his ears; still he could 
not hear any ticking. He shook the watch 
repeatedly, but it stubbornly refused to 
resume its activity. He shook it more 
violently this time, and infuriated by the 
lack of coperation of his timepiece, threw 
it against the wall on the opposite side of 
the room. The crystal broke and the 
mechanism came apart into dozens of little 
wheels, gears, and other fragmentary parts. 
Sorenus no longer showed an interest in his 
watch, having become preoccupied with 
other considerations. 

“Will anyone come for me today? I won- 


3 still coming in through the window when 

: Sorenus, wearied by his inner turmoil, fell 

asleep. 
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der whether anybody will notice my dis- 
appearance...” 

Charlotte? No, she would think he had 
suddenly been called to cover another as- 
signment that would take him away from 
Paris for an indefinite length of time. She 
would wait for him and when he returned, 
she would ask no questions but would bring 
out a bottle of Calvados and press his hands 


Edgar? Perhaps Edgar might wonder 
why Sorenus had not shown up at the 
café for their usual game of chess. But 
Edgar would not think this unusual, for 
Sorenus had absenteed himself many times 
without prior excuse; if Sorenus did not 
come, Edgar would not feel greatly perturb- 
ed — there would always be someone 
among the customers of the café who 
would be willing to spend a couple of 
hours playing chess. 

Who, then, was left to notice that Sorenus 
was missing? Strange that in the Paris 
that Sorenus knew and loved so well, the 
Paris that knew him so intimately, he could 
not think of a single human being who 
would make inquiries as to where he had 
gone. 

Agitated and troubled, Sorenus began 
to pace back and forth. As he came to one 
side of the room, his attention was caught 
by something lying in front of him and over 
which he would have tripped in another 
instant. He quickly stooped down to get a 
closer look. On a small metal tray was a 
loaf of bread and a cup containing some 
dark fluid. Sorenus eagerly felt the bread 
and exclaimed, 

“A loaf of fresh bread! How the deuce 
did this get here? I could swear it wasn’t 
in this place before I fell asleep, so they 
must have brought it inside while I was 
sleeping.” 

He suddenly felt hungry and took a vig- 
orous bite; he continued until he had finish- 
ed about half of the loaf. Then he realized 


how thirsty he was and held up the cup, 
but there was not enough light in the room 
for him to clearly discern what the liquid 
was. 

“Perhaps after feeding me, they want to 
poison me,” Sorenus said laughing bitterly. 
Yet the temptation proved too strong, and 
he suspiciously sipped the beverage. 

“Well, well, don’t tell me they are giving 
me wine!” He sipped a few more times, as 
if to determine its genus and species, but 
apparently the wine defied analysis. Now, 
however, his immediate doubts dispelled, 
Sorenus drank the remainder in a single 
gulp. Having finished this frugal meal, he 
looked again at the tray. Its mysterious ap- 
pearance had created for Sorenus a new 
problem, but one which partly relieved the 
boredom of his captivity. 

“I wonder from where they entered?” 
he queried. For the next fifteen minutes or 
so he busied himself knocking on the walls 
and on the floor, seeking a hollow place 
which would indicate an outlet, but all his 
efforts were of no avail. He then looked 
up at the ceiling. 

“What if they lowered it from up there? * 
He tried to see the ceiling more clearly, 
but the illumination in the room was insuf- 
ficient to make out any details. Sorenus kept 
looking up for a few more moments, des- 
perately looking for some indication, but he 
could find none. He began to pace back 
and forth, like a captive wild animal when 
first placed in its cage. Then he sat down 
again and began to review his situation. 
After a few minutes of contemplation, he 
began talking aloud, as if to reassure him- 
self by the sound of own voice. 

“What a spot to be in! If I don’t break 
out of here, there’s no telling how long I'll 
be kept in this place . . . I could die here 
of old age and no one would notice . . . 
how in blazes can I escape? There isn’t the 
slightest trace of a door, I have no tools of 
any kind, and I haven't the faintest idea 
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where I am.” Sorenus was thus lost in 
his reflections when suddenly a small noise 
coming from the direction of the tray caught 
his attention. Sorenus lay still and did not 
move the slightest bit . . . perhaps someone 
was about to enter. 

The noise stopped, then began again a 
few seconds later. The hushed figure of 
Sorenus gazed at the tray and was startled 
to see the remaining bread bobbing up and 
down. Sorenus felt his heart pound faster 
and faster, and overriding fear and appre- 
hension engulfed him. With a great effort 
he somehow surmounted his anxiety, and 
noiselessly rose to his feet in order to get 
a better look ahead of him. Then he per- 
ceived an object behind the bread which 
cautiously began to move around it. Sorenus 
stared hard, chuckled, and then roared 
with a nervous laughter, 

“Ha, ha, ha! It’s only a mouse!” 

He rushed forward, but the mouse had 
been startled by his outcry, and it had im- 
mediately scampered out of sight. Never- 
theless, Sorenus followed it to its general 
area of disappearance. Quickly he went 
down on his knees and began to feel along 
the edge of the wall and the floor; he 
had to use his tactile sense for the shadows 
were too dark to make out anything very 
clearly. After a while he came to a small 
aperture that had previously escaped his 
attention. He felt it to see how large it was 
and noted that he could insert only three 
fingers in the hole. 

“Hardly big enough for me to craw] out,” 
he snickered. He lay flat on the floor and 
peered through the opening in an attempt 
to see where it led, but the insides were 
too dark for him to see anything. Sorenus 
then went to the tray, and picking up the 
cup, he placed it against the hole so as 
te block it. 

After doing that, he put aside thinking 
about the small rodent intruder and began 
to pace up and down anew. At first he 


went back to the problem of how the tray 
had gotten into his cell, but unable to dis- 
cover a solution, he started thinking of other 
things. To discover why he had been tried 
and what the trial meant to him and his 
future were now of paramount importance; 
at that moment Sorenus still sought some 
simple answer which would clarify the be- 
wildering recent events. For the first time 
in his life, perhaps, Sorenus was alone with 
himself and his thoughts, detached from the 
everyday details of life which obstruct 
inner reflection. It was only in the search 
of the meaning of the present that he be- 
gan to seek the meaning of his past. He 
did not realize it then, but he had become 
his own jury and his own judge. 

Sorenus thought of a very disturbing 
idea: what if he would not be released and 
not allowed to return to Paris? As it takes 
many prisoners of all sorts — criminal and 
political — many days and months before 
they come to accept the fact that they have 
been removed from society and will not 
wake up on the morrow a free man, so, too, 
did it take Sorenus a long while to accept 
his imprisonment as part of the status quo. 
He began to think how he would allocate 
his time and energy to his new existence, 
how he would try to keep his personality 
from deteriorating in this solitary confine- 
ment. 

In his new environment Sorenus gradu- 
ally became aware that time and space 
were no longer meaningful categories of 
thought. One second seemed as long as 
the next, or rather, time was no longer a 
differentiated continuum: a minute was no 
longer succeeded by another — time had 
become ontologically suspended. The con- 
stant stream of light coming through the 
window made the distinction between 
night and day meaningless. Just as changes 
in time make us aware of time, so do 
changes of objects in space relative to our- 
selves make us aware of space. But for 
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Sorenus there were only the same walls, the 

same ceiling, the same floor; and these 
began to lose their distinctiveness for him. 
Sorenus gradually came to live in a flow 
of undifferentiated existence. 

Sorenus woke up, surprised to find that 
he had fallen asleep. He tried to guess 
what hour of the day it might be, but this 
was no longer possible. The best he could 
do was to estimate that he had slept as 
long as before and that he had fallen asleep 
at approximately the same time; this, how- 
ever, was mere conjecture. Out of idle 
curiosity, the first thing he did after getting 
up was to cast a glance in the direction of 
the tray. On it were a fresh loaf of bread 
and a cup of wine. As Sorenus came nearer 
the tray, he suddenly remembered the 
mouse hole and looked at the cup he had 
placed in front of its entrance. 

“It’s no longer there!” he exclaimed in 
a surprised tone. 

He stared at the cup on the tray and 
scrutinized it as much as the feeble il- 
lumination in the room would allow. How- 
ever, there was no definite way of making 
certain that the cup on the tray was the 
same as the one he had placed over the 
hole. Sorenus postponed trying to solve this 
new puzzle, for the sight of the bread had 
made him hungry and that of the wine had 
made him thirsty. It was only then that he 
noticed how little appetite he had had 
since coming into his gaol: apparently, the 
bread and the wine were sufficient to satiate 
his needs. He devoured the loaf, leaving 
only a few crumbs on the plate; as for the 
wine, he finished it without swallowing, 
letting the refreshing liquid trickle down his 
throat without any interruption. 

This time he made no attempt to place 
the cup so as to block the hole. He was more 
absorbed in other considerations. Sorenus 
now began to concentrate all his attention 
upon seeking an understanding of his trial. 
Foremost was to determine why the jury 
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had found him guilty . . . of sin. Who had 
brought this ludicrous charge against him 
was a particular puzzle, especially since 
he could think of no personal enemy who 
harbored him a grudge. He began to re- 
view his life and actions, seeking if he could 
recognize having committed sin. 

First of all he thought of Ellen and of 
their engagement. When they had first be- 
come betrothed, he had been sure they 
would get married as soon as his financial 
situation would allow it. After a while, 
though, he had become less and less cer- 
tain that she was the companion for him, 
less and less sure that he wanted to settle 
down to the fixed routine of married life. 
Ellen was a wonderful and very talented 
girl, but he had discovered in himself an 
unresolved desire to know and to possess 
other women; would it have been fair to 
her and to himself to get married in such 
a frame of mind? 

The war had broken out, and he had 
immediately enlisted. On the eve of his de- 
parture for combat, he had annulled his en- 
gagement, telling Ellen the uncertainty of 
the future had compelled this decision. She 
had been grief stricken and dumbfounded 
at his announcement; she told him that she 
could not go on living without him. How- 
ever, unlike a man, a woman retains her 
practical side under the most adverse condi- 
tions, and within the year Ellen had mar- 
ried a wealthy businessman, fifteen years 
her senior. No, Sorenus certainly did not 
consider himself guilty of sin in his rela- 
tionship with Ellen. He always retained 
pleasant memories of her, although never 
regretting his decision .. . 

A noise disturbed his meditation. He look- 
ed in the direction of the mousehole and 
saw a small figure emerging from it. Appar- 
ently the mouse had been attracted by the 
smell of the bread for it began the journey 
to the tray. Sorenus got up, but checked an 
impulse to chase the mouse away. Thinking 
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about Ellen had put him in a better frame 
of mind. 

“After all,” he addressed the mouse, “why 
should I make life miserable for you when 
you seem to be the only one around who 
is taking an interest in me?” The mouse 
looked in the direction of the man, and 
sensing no danger, proceeded to the tray 
and began nibbling. It seemed to be an or- 
dinary grey mouse, four to five inches 
long. Sorenus, about ten feet away, sat 
down and looked at it with curiosity. Some- 
how, it reminded him of a black and white 
Durer print of a mouse which he had once 
seen at the Albertina Museum in Vienna. 

“I don’t remember whether Durer gave 
his mouse a name, but I'll call you Alber- 
tina . . . do you like that name?” The 
mouse for an answer kept nibbling diligent- 
ly at the bread crumbs. Sorenus now wished 
he had left a little more of the bread; the 
mouse soon finished the remains of the loaf, 
licked its paws, and began walking around 
the room — keeping as far away from the 
stranger as possible. After a search of 
several minutes, the mouse apparently came 
to the conclusion that the food supply in 
the room had been exhausted, and it went 
back into its retreat. Sorenus felt sorry 
to see it leave, for in his solitude the prison- 
er hungrily welcomed the presence of an- 
other living being, even if that were only 
a mouse. 

Sorenus went back to thinking about his 
life. He had become obsessed with the 
idea of finding a deed of his that he would 
recognize as sinful; however, it would be 
more accurate to say that he wanted to 
satisfy himself that the jury had been in 
error, that he, Sorenus, had been falsely 
convicted. He had led an unexciting life, at 
least by his own standards. After Ellen, he 
had never sought a permanent attachment 
with a woman, yet he had been strongly at- 
tracted to several, He had had affairs with 
many, but he never deceived them in ob- 


taining his end, and for Sorenus sin 
in sexual relations came about only with 
deception. 

If he had never harmed anyone, neither 
could it be said that he had ever aided 
someone. All his life Sorenus had kept free 
from having intense and deep friendships 
for the reason that he thought they make 
too deep commitments on the integrity of 
the self. He had no wish to give part of 
himself to another, or at least he was un- 
willing to make the effort of sharing his 
innermost thoughts and feelings with others. 
Yet, in all fairness to Sorenus, this was not 
attributable to his elevating himself on a 
pedestal which overlooked the rest of man- 
kind: he had no thoughts of himself as a 
Nietszchian Superman existing above hu- 
manity; rather, it would be more correct to 
say that the thought of himself as existing 
alongside humanity, as a plant on a river 
bank which is not swept along with the cur- 
rent of water but which comes in contact 
with it every now and then. 

“Maybe they expected me to have done 
something,” he mused to himself, “but what 
could it be? Should I have helped some- 
one . . . or humanity in general?” He 
thought of the time he had considered go- 
ing into medicine for the sake of alleviat- 
ing human suffering; however, after a year 
he had found that he lacked the persever- 
ance and the driving force necessary for 
medical studies. That brief period had been 
the last time that Sorenus had had any 
altruistic motivation. 

Now, in his introspective search, Sorenus 
began to be assailed by the fear that he had 
been convicted because of his neglecting 
mankind. Why had he not tried to eradi- 
cate the suffering of his brethren? Was 
he not responsible, like Ivan Karamazov. 
for even one tear of an innocent little 
child? In a sudden flash he saw before hii 
all the anguish of the human race, all the 
agony of man’s existence. He gasped for air 
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and felt his body shaking, convulsed with 
horrible spasms. 

“But perhaps it is for more than humanity 
that I was judged guilty,” he cried out, 
“Is there not suffering among animals? . . . 
am I not responsible for the death of every 
animal slaughtered for the dinner table? 
And what of plants, are they not living 
beings too? In every inert vegetable that I 
consumed, was I not extinguishing an ex- 
istence? How many countless of these have 
I not eaten? If this is why I was tried... . 
then I am doomed!” 

With these words a last paroxysm seized 
him, and he collapsed in a dead faint. 

Many hours later he awoke feeling weak 
and exhausted. He had no energy to move 
about and his eyelids felt very heavy. He 
looked wearily around and put his hand to 
his warm forehead. 

“My God, will I ever find myself out of 
this place? What happened to me? .. . of, 
those horrible thoughts I had .. . if I 
don’t watch out, I'll drive myself insane in 
here.” He was much less agitated than be- 
fore, as if his physical tribulations had 
drained off excess cerebral pressure. 

He felt hungry and again looked toward 
the tray. Yes, it had happened again, the 
small-size miracle of the Dungeon. Sorenus 
extended his arm to the utmost and man- 
aged to pick up the loaf of bread. He broke 
it into nearly three equal parts; he consum- 
ed the first and helped it down his throat 
with the wine that had been replenished in 
the cup. A second part of the loaf he broke 
in many small pieces and scattered them in 
a more or less straight line leading to the 
spot near one of the wall where he sat 
down; the third part he kept in his right 
hand. 

Sorenus looked intently at the mouse 
hole, hoping to see the return of his visitor; 
the prisoner had now a burning desire to 
see the sight of another creature. Manv 
times had Sorenus wished for solitude and 


tranquility, away from other men. Yet, the 
desire to be alone is not fulfilled in actual 
solitude; it is a desire which one can afford 
to have only in company. One can be alone 
only with the undifferentiated other; lone- 
liness in solitude is too unbearable to be en- 
joyed. Perhaps for the first time in his life 
Sorenus felt an acute need for the presence 
of another with whom he could communi- 
cate, with whom he could share in the 
participation of being. He vividly remem- 
bered a cocktail party he had attended 
where he had suddenly felt nausea at being 
too much with others and yet not with any- 
one. Now he felt a sort of nausea at being 
too much with himself and having no ex- 
ternal contacts — both feelings had very 
much in common. 

He had never wished anything so in- 
tensely as the apparition of the mouse. He 
feared that for some reason the mouse 
would never come back; he dreaded that 
something might have happened to prevent 
the return of Albertina. Once when he was 
a child, Sorenus had awakened from a 
nightmare and had cried for his mother; he 
had been seized with an excruciating dis- 
tress that she would not answer his call, 
that she would not come to comfort him. 
That same distress was back now as he 
breathlesly awaited his newly-found ac- 
quaintance. 

“Albertina!” 

The mouse had reappeared. Sorenus felt 
like rushing out to meet it, to pick it up 
and hold it tight so it would not leave him 
again; but he was also afraid of startling it, 
so he did not move from his place. Alber- 
tina stepped out and directly went to the 
bread crumbs and began to nibble delicate- 
ly, almost fastidiously. Slowly and deliber- 
ately it followed the trail of bread crumbs 
and came nearer to Sorenus. The latter’s ex- 
citement mounted with each small step 
Albertina took, each step which narrowed 
the distance between the two. 


The trail of food ended a few feet away 
from the crouching man, The mouse stop- 
ped and looked at him. Gently, very care- 
ful not to make a brisk gesture, Sorenus 
took the third piece of the bread and broke 
it into several pieces. He held one in his 
right hand and stretched it out. The mouse 
came closer, sniffing for any sign of danger 
from the stranger. Sensing none, it ap- 
proached closer and finally touched the 
hand of Sorenus. The latter held the bread 
very gently, and the mouse began to nibble. 
Sorenus felt an exhilaration running through 
his whole body at the touch of the mouse. 

“Albertina, you and I are friends, aren't 
we?” Sorenus almost expected a reply, but 
the mouse kept at its task without making 
a murmur. It finished the piece of bread, 
and Sorenus put another in the palm of his 
hand. Its uncertainty calmed, the mouse 
stepped inside his hand and continued to 
eat diligently. 

Thereafter Albertina would never fail to 
come to Sorenus, and he always kept some 
small piece of bread with which to feed 
her. He would never tire of observing Al- 
bertina’s movements and of noting everv 
detail of her body. The company of the 
mouse enabled Sorenus to reach a modus 
vivendi with the Dungeon; for the time 
being, at least, he ceased to struggle against 
his imprisonment, and the inner turmoil 
over the meaning of his existence no longer 
broke to the surface as it had in the initial 
stage of his captivity. Yet, though perhaps 
he did not realize it, this turmoil was like a 
volcano that ceases to erupt long enough 
for one to mistakingly believe it is inert, 
whereas in reality deep inside the turbulent 
molten mass awaits a new disturbance that 
will set it in motion with ever greater fury. 

Little by little all his previous associa- 
tions became cut off from Sorenus, or rather, 
while he retained them, they came to lose 
their meaning. Are not all memories either 
pleasant or unpleasant associations with 
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past events? Sorenus came to dissociate 
himself from any affective ties with the 
past, not because he consciously sought 
to do so, but rather because the past had 
for him lost all relevance to the present. 
And as he ceased to attach meaning to 
the memory of the past and to the expec- 
tation of the future, he came more and more 
to be aware of his existence then and there 
as severed from his surroundings. It was a 
raw existence, devoid of any quality. “I am 
who am,” he thought with an amused bitter- 
ness, but what he was he could not assert. 

Yet there remained one attachment to 
his environment, Albertina, or rather, his 
relationship with the mouse. This seemingly 
absurd nexus was now the sole focus of 
his attention. He showed the mouse as 
much tenderness as he had ever shown 
Ellen. He would stroke it as gently as pos- 
sible, and even would hold some bread in 
his mouth until Albertina would come to 
take it. But not even with the mouse could 
Sorenus achieve inner tranquility. 

He now suffered moments of untold des- 
pair when the mouse would find it time to 
go back into its retreat. The prisoner had 
hoped that after a while she would choose 
to remain permanently with him, but this 
had not come about. So great had his fixa- 
tion become that even the demon of jeal- 
ousy came to enter his mind. Doubts came 
to him that maybe the reason why Albertina 
left him from time to time was to visit an- 
other prisoner who had befriended her. 

“Are you faithful to me?” he shouted. 
Frightened at his tone the mouse scam- 
pered back into her hole, and Sorenus in- 
stantly regreted his action. Enormous was 
his relief the next day when Albertina re- 
appeared, but henceforth the mouse kept a 
certain reserve and never again took food 
from his mouth, although she still lct her- 
self be caressed. 

And then one day Sorenus became sick, 
and his head throbbed with an acute pain. 
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He was feverish and felt weaker and weak- 
er. While he lay on the hard floor, morbid 
thoughts manifested themselves, and he 
even became obsessed with the idea that Al- 
bertina would leave him if he stayed in his 
present condition. 

“If I die, they'll stop putting bread in 
here, and she'll go away and never come 

Albertina had just then entered and made 
its way toward Sorenus. The latter at the 
sight of her had suddenly become engulfed 
with an overpowering rage which filled his 
body with a demonic fury. As the mouse 
came alongside his body, Sorenus suddenly 
scooped his hand and grabbed Albertina. 
Then he lifted himself off the floor and 
raised his clenched fist to the level of his 
eyes. Inside his hand the mouse began to 
squeal desperately, sensing imminent dan- 
ger. 

“Tll make sure you never leave me again!” 
shouted Sorenus hysterically. And with the 


last of his ebbing strength, he hurled the 
mouse across the room against the wall. 
There was a dull impact, and the limp body 


of Albertina fell on the floor, dead. 

Instantly Sorenus regained his lucidity 
and stared in horror at the small, inert mass 
a few paces away from him. He became 
violently shaken with convulsions and half 
shouted, half sobbed. 

“Oh, God, what came over me? . . . have 
I killed you, Albertina, my sole companion?” 
He paused an instant, struck by a sudden 
realization, and began to laugh and weep 
wildly. 

“Yes, yes, the jury was right .. . I am 
guilty of sin!” 

Feverishly, sensing death at hand, driven 
by some instinct of self-preservation, he 
reached for the bread and tried to devour 
some, but try as he would, he could not 
swallow it, as if suddenly the back of his 
throat had become paralyzed. Sobbing hy- 
sterically, he frantically reached for the 
cup of wine and put it to his lips. But the 
wine, too, would not descend and instead 
trickled out of his mouth. Clutching his 
throat, Sorenus fell to his knees and mur- 
mured, 


guilty . . . guilty of sin!” 


@ A TIMELY TOPIC OF DISCUSSION: 


THE 


‘GREAT-RUSSIAN’ AND THE 


COMMUNIST MOVEMENT 


A Fundamental Distinction 


The Great-Russians, or the Velikorus- 
sians, as they call themselves, constitute 
less than half of the population of 
the Soviet Union, and yet they, as well as 
many westerners, have persisted in dub- 
bing the non-Russian nationalities of the 
Union as “minorities.” 

Few are not the westerners, especially 
the Americans, who think the population of 
the Soviet Union is the same kind of con- 
glomeration as the population of the Unit- 
ed States, and by the same logic, the so- 
called “republics” of the Soviet Union, 
from the population view point, present a 
phenomenon which is analogous to the 48 
states of the United States. The presump- 
tion is, since the population of the 48 states 
present no radical differences nationally, 
and since they all speak the English lang- 
uage America is comparable to the peoples 
of the 15 republics of the Soviet Union. 
This fallacious analogy places the Soviet re- 
publics in the same category as the Ameri- 
can states. 


In reality, however, the 15 republics of 
the Soviet Union are totally unlike the 
48 states of the American Union because 
the overwhelming majority of each of these 
republics speak different languages and 
constitute different nationalities. 


In Soviet Armenia, for instance, the 
overwhelming majority of the people are 
Armenians and the dominant language is 
the Armenian. The same is true of Georgia 
where the dominant element and the 
spoken language is Georgian. In Soviet 
Azerbaijan the dominant element are the 
Tartars and the spoken language is a Tur- 
kish dialect. This is also true of Ukrainia 
and the rest of the so-called Soviet “Re- 
publics.” 

As seen, every one of the so-called 
non- Russian “minorities” of the Soviet 
Union, within its own frontiers, is in reality 
a majority, therefore it is both wrong and 
a rank injustice to call them minorities, 
especially when we consider that, in their 
totality, they outnumber the Great Rus- 
Sians. 

After establishing this basic, indisput- 
able fact, it might correctly be observed 
that the Soviet Union also includes minori- 
ties in the accepted sense such as prevail 
in the United States and other western 
countries. Each of the 15 republics of the 
Soviet Union has its own minorities. 

In Soviet Armenia, alongside the na- 
tive majority, live Turkish and Russian 
minorities; Georgia has Armenian and Tur- 
kish minorities; and Azerbaijan Tartars 
have their Armenian and Russian minori- 
ties. 
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These minorities exclude those masses 
of people who have become minorities 
artificially, and through administrative or 
political separation have been annexed to 
the territory of a foreign nation, such as the 
Armenian province of Akhalkalak which 
was unjustly annexed to Georgia or the 
Armenian-populated Mountainous Kara- 
bagh which was made a part of Azerbaijan. 

The real minorities in the accepted sense 
are those which voluntarily or by forced 
deportations have been planted on the ter- 
ritory of an alien nation and have become 
reconciled with living alongside the na- 
tive majority. These, naturally, cannot have 
any right to political independence. 

What interests us here are not debatable 
mass segments which have been grafted on 
the body politic of a foreign people but the 
non-Russian nationalities of the Soviet 
Union which erroneously have been called 
minorities, notwithstanding the fact that 
within the frontiers of their own historical 
fatherlands they constitute overwhelming 
majorities, have merited the exalted title 
of “Soviet Republic”, and at least on paper, 
have even the right of seceding from the 
Union and forming an independent state 
“if they so desire.” 

It is these nationalities which the Great 
Russians have succeeded in branding with 
the derogatory name of “minorities.” The 
Great-Russians succeeded in this business 
of defamation by virtue of their armed con- 
quest of minorities which, taken as a whole, 
outnumber the Russians but taken each 
separately are smaller than the Russian 
population. 

This is no reason at all, however, why 
this fallacious tag, outrageously fore- 
ed on the non-Russian nationalities, should 
cause such confusion of minds as to lead 
men to think that these nationalities are 
real minorities in the commonly accepted 
sense and, therefore, they have no right 
ito aspire to political independence. 


One of the most stubborn obstacles to 
@ proper understanding of the psychology 
of Russia’s non-Russian nationalities is the 
Great-Russian reluctance to reconcile them- 
selves with the idea that these peoples who 
were conquered by the Tsars and the So- 
viet masters, now striving for their inde- 
pendence, have a perfect right to secede 
from “Mother Russia.” This is most unfor- 
tunate because any ultimate solution of 
the nationality problem in the Soviet Union 
is contingent on Great-Russian willingness, 
understanding and co-operation. Secession 
from Mother Russia the Great-Russians re- 
gard as nothing but the dismemberment of 
the one and indivisible Russia, an un- 
pardonable crime. 

No matter how strong the Great-Rus- 
sian opposition, the dismemberment of the 
Soviet Union, however, is a foregone con- 
clusion as an historical inevitability. The 
days of all types of imperialism are num- 
bered and all subjugated peoples will 
achieve their independence sooner or later, 
one way or another. Already a number of 
peoples under English, French and Dutch 
imperialism have won their independence 
and the rest are on the road to complete 
emancipation. It is only the Soviet, or Rus- 
sian imperialistic empire which, although 
having changed the form but never having 
denied the substance, still persists in fight- 
ing off the course of history with its huge 
armies. This persistence will avail the So- 
viet nothing. As recent events in Poland 
and Hungary have demonstrated, sooner 
or later the Soviet empire will be forced 
to follow the road of all other imperialisms. 

Somewhat different but partly consis- 
tent with the Great-Russian stand is the 
view prevalent among the anti-communist 
democratic groups of Great-Russians who 
regard as imperialistic acquisitions only 
those conquests which were made after 
World War II — Poland, Hungary, Ru- 
mania, Bulgaria, Albania, Czechoslovakia 
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and Western Germany. They never regard 
the forced acquisitions of Armenia, Georg- 
ia, Azerbaijan, Ukrainia, Byelo-russia and 
the Transcaspian countries as imperialistic 
conquests. They justify this preposterous 
stand by the absurd contention that these 
non-Russian “republics” have historically 
become organic and inseparable parts 
of Russia. Curiously enough the conquest 
of these peoples was no different from the 
conquest of the abovementioned satellite 
states of eastern Europe. The fact that 
the latter peoples have assimilated some 
elements of Russian culture in no wise 
changes the political situation. It does 
not doom the subjugated peoples to 
eternal servitude of the Russian state. 
Even accepting the oft advanced parent- 
and-children relationship between the 
Great-Russians and the subjugated non- 
Russian nationalities, it stands to reason 
that, once these “children” have come of 
age, they have a perfect right to leave the 


“paternal hearth” and seek a separate life 
of their own. 


Another attitude peculiar to the anti- 
communist segment of the Great-Russians 
is their keen resentment whenever anyone 
holds the Russian people responsible for the 
creation of the communist establishment. 
They resentfully point out, alongside the 
names of Lenin, Bukharin and Rykov, 
such non-Russian names as Trotsky, Zino- 
viev, Stalin, Miasnikian and Mikoyan. Is 
it not true that representatives of ALL 
nationalities of Russia took part in the 
Communist Revolution of 1917? Why pick 
out, necessarily, only the Russians and not 
the rest? 

It is quite true that Lenin’s collaborators 
included a large number of non-Russians 
who, as individuals, had a great share in 
the Bolshevik victory. The issue here is not 
the responsibility of individuals, but the 
responsibility of peoples insofar as they 


can be responsible for good or bad deeds 
in a given country. 

Approached from this angle, it is incon- 
testible that the introduction of Soviet ty- 
ranny was the work exclusively of the 
Great-Russians. The Soviet evil became en- 
trenched in Russia proper through internal 
conspiracy, without external aid, and even 
despite foreign opposition, whereas in all 
the rest of the non-Russian nationalities of 
the Tsarist empire the Soviet was implant- 
ed through the intervention of the armed 
forces of Russia proper, i.e. through for- 
eign intervention. 

This is an irrefutable historical fact 
which deserves a bit more comprehensive 
treatment. 


An Irrefutable Historical Fact 

What happened in the Russian empire 
when Lenin and his confederates through 
internal conspiracy seized the power in 
Petrograd and Moscow was no mere acci- 
dent. Nor was it a mere accident when 
they were trying to consolidate their power 
in Russia proper — Veliko-Russia to be 
precise, when they emerged victorious over 
the anti-communist opposition, that all the 
rest of non-Russian nationalities of the em- 
pire not only refused to recognize the So- 
viet government of Moscow but they went 
one step farther and declared their inde- 
pendence. 

Lastly, it was no mere accident that in 
all the non-Russian nationality regions the 
domestic communists always proved a con- 
temptible force despite their all-out sub- 
versive activities. They not only failed to 
seize the power but they did not even be- 
come a serious danger to the established 
anti-soviet governments of their own new 
republics. 

It is an irrefutable fact of history that 
Bolshevism, or communism, became en- 
trenched exclusively in Russia proper 
through internal conspiracy and without 
outside aid, even despite foreign opposi- 
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tion. And while it is quite true that the 
majority of Great-Russians never sympa- 
thized with Bolshevism and even waged a 
fierce civil war against it, nevertheless it 
is equally true that only in Veliko-Russia 
could Bolshevism appeal to the masses 
to a sufficient degree to shatter all internal 
opposition. 

After registering this ringing fact, it is 
pertinent to note that all the rest of non- 
Russian regions of the Russian empire were 
sovietized solely by the Red armies sent 
from Moscow and never through the tri- 
umph of the domestic communists, or in- 
ternal conspiracy. 

No one will gainsay the fact that, quite 
naturally, there were many non-Russians 
who assisted in the Bolshevik conquest of 
Russia proper. But who can deny also that 
there were many foreigners and Russians 
who collaborated with the domestic com- 
munist conspirators in the non-Russian re- 
gions? And while this riff-raff of Russians 
and non-Russians succeeded in creating a 
formidable force in Russia proper which 
enabled them to seize the power, in the 
non-Russian nationality regions the same 
kind of riffraff did not get to first base 
without outside aid, namely the Russian 
Red armies. 

Indicative of the non-Russian peoples’ 
disposition toward the Soviet is a charac- 
teristic incident. When Lenin seized the 
power in Moscow, he appointed his friend, 
the well known Armenian Communist 
Stepan Shahoumian as “Viceroy” of Trans- 
caucasus. Shahoumian met with such hos- 
tility in Tiflis, the capital of the Trans- 
caucasian government consisting of the 
Armenians, the Azeri and the Georgians, 
that he was forced to flee Tiflis to avoid 
arrest. 

Again, during the May uprising of the 
Communists in Armenia in 1920, the con- 
spirators were easily defeated by the peo- 
ple of Armenia. Similar attempts to over- 


throw the governments were tried in all 
tthe non-Russian nationality countries of 
the Soviet Union but everywhere the con- 
spirators miserably failed. It was after 
these failures that the Soviet government 
in Moscow mobilized its armies and con- 
quered these independent countries one 
by one. 

The fact is, the 14 non-Russian republics 
of the Soviet Union were conquered by 
Moscow precisely in the same manner as 
the satellite countries were conquered by 
the Soviet after World War II. Poland, 
Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, Albania and 
Eastern Germany were conquered out- 
right; Czechoslovakia was Sovietized by the 
mere threat of the Red Army in 1948; and 


the Baltic states of Latvia, Lithuania and 


Estonia were annexed without any cere- 
monies, even though they had enjoyed an 
independent life over 20 years and they 
had shown no disposition to join the So- 
viet Union. 

Curiously enough even the greatest ex- 
ponents of western democracy among the 
Great-Russians make a fine distinction be- 
tween the Soviet satellites and the non- 
Russian nationalities which had been in- 
corporated by the Tsars and their Soviet 
successors. They are reluctant to accord 
the same right to the latter through various 
facetious arguments. In reality there is no 
basic difference either in the form of their 
conquests or their aspirations to a separ- 
ate, independent national life. 

There can be no doubt that the Great- 
Russian people itself is a victim of the So- 
viet tyranny, and we might say the first 
victim. On the other hand it cannot be gain- 
said that, unfortunately, it has also become 
the tool of the same tyranny in its imperia- 
listic ambitions and in the enslavement of 
countless non-Russian peoples. 

Another curious aspect of Great-Rus- 
sian mentality is their emphasis on what 
might be interpreted as Russian chauvin- 
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ism. In all the “Republics” and the satel- 
lites of the Soviet Empire it is only Russia 
proper, or Veliko-Russia, whose nationalis- 
tic vanity or Great State ambitions have re- 
cieved and are receiving satisfaction from 
the conquests of Soviet tyranny. Only in 
Veliko-Russia can communism be tolerated 
as a means of the preservation and the ex- 
tension of extreme Russian chauvinism, 
whereas in the satellite and subjugated 
countries communism not only does not 
serve as nationalism in disguise but it is 
an alien force imposed from the outside, 
diametrically opposed to the national senti- 
ments of these peoples. 

It is safe to say that either in the satel- 
lite countries or the 14 non-Russian repub- 
lics of the Soviet Union the Soviet power 
will not last 24 hours once the Red armies 
depart from their frontiers or the Soviet ty- 
ranny in Moscow is overthrown. 

In other words the governments of these 
countries are plain puppets, therefore it 
is meaningless to wage war against 
them without waging war against their 
masters who are entrenched in Moscow 
and are held in power MAINLY through 
the support of the Great-Russian people. 
The recent developments in Eastern Ger- 
many, in Poland and Hungary have clear- 
ly proved that until the Soviet power is 
overthrown in Moscow or Veliko-Russia, 
no Soviet-enslaved nation can breathe free- 
ly and recover its lost independence. 

The struggles of these enslaved peoples 
cannot be waged successfully in isolated ef- 
fort. A united effort is necessary to over- 
throw the Soviet tyranny. 

The question is, what really is the Soviet 
tyranny? What sort of imperialistic power 
is the Soviet? Is it the communist inter- 
national which threatens the peace of the 
world today? Or is it another sort of power 
which, under the guise of communism, has 
been entrenched in Moscow and which, 
with its armies and its gangs of arsonists, 


threatens to engulf the whole of mankind> 


Communism, or 
Great Russian Nationalism? 

From the days Stalin exterminated 
Lenin's collaborators and all the old Bol- 
sheviks who posed as a menace to his per- 
sonal dictatorship, communism, as an in- 
ternationally ideological social movement 
ceased to exist as far as the Soviet Union 
was concerned. 

Indeed, what sort of ideological move- 
ment could linger in a land where even 
the communists could not give free ex- 
pression to their honest convictions, where 
every man, to save his skin, was forced tc 
conform to the commands of the dictator 
under penalty of death, and where, lastly, 
no one could be sure of even a brief and 
barely tolerable life for himself and his. 
family without simulating “enthusiastic” 
zeal for everything which the dictator said 
and did? In the world of Stalin’s creation it 
was not honest conviction but the motive 
of fear, gain, personal safety and the pos- 
sibility of a career only which drove men 
into the lap of the reigning communist 
party. 

This fact became obvious during World 
War II when Stalin set aside his commu- 
nist slogans which he well knew could 
never appeal to the human heart and pre- 
mulgated patriotic slogans and aims which 
spoke to all hearts. Once again it was elo- 
quently demonstrated in Hungary where 
the communist party, with a membership 
of 900,000, literally melted away during the 
first few days of the popular uprising. 

Nevertheless it is noteworthy that, after 
the experiment of World War II, Stalin 
saw fit to return to his bankrupt commu- 
nism which had become perfectly odious. 
to the people and to retain it as the official 
religion of the Soviet government. He did 
this not because he wanted to establish 
communism as his primary aim but be- 
cause its retention was felt necessary as 
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the only instrument for the realization of 
objectives which had no connection what- 
soever with communism. 

What were these objectives? 

First and foremost, there was the matter 
of the preservation of the Soviet dictator- 
ship at any price. At least for Stalin there 
‘was no higher objective than the security 
of his personal dictatorship for the sake 
of which he did not hesitate to exterminate 
even the foremost apostles of communism. 
But Stalin realized that, to be able to justify 
his dictatorship, he needed a far more 
powerful lever than communism as such. 
Such a lever could easily be found only in 
the concept of a Great-Russian nation, 
clearly demonstrated during World War 
II when he invoked not the founders of 
communism — Marx, Engels and Lenin — 
but the historical heroes of the Great-Rus- 
sian nation, such as Dmitri-Donskoy, 
Minin, Pojarski, Field Marshalls Suvoroy 
and Kutuzov and others. At the conclusion 
of the war at the victory celebration at the 
Kremlin, his historic speech was an un- 
restrained eulogy of the Great-Russian peo- 
ple which merited the main honor of the 
victory and which he proclaimed as the 
“Big Brother” of all the non-Russian nation- 
alities of the Soviet Union. 

Since the Great-Russian nation was 
Stalin’s supreme weapon, it will be asked 
quite naturally, why after the war did he 
not discard the hated communism and 
make Russian nationalism the official re- 
ligion of the Soviet Union? 

The answer to this question is very sim- 
ple. Stalin could not have done it even if he 
‘wanted to do so. Why? Because the commu- 
nism which the Bolsheviks created in Rus- 
‘sia is such a system of political, economic, 
social and spiritual enslavement that, with- 
out it he could not have supported his total 
dictatorship. Besides, in the eyes of the 
outside world his prestige would be im- 
measurably enhanced through the promo- 


tion of communism rather than Russian na- 
tionalism. Only communism could have ral- 
lied around him his fifth columnists in the 
free West. 


Needless to say, the same considerations 
are being utilized by Stalin’s successors 
who are no less champions of Great-Rus- 
sian nationalism both in the Soviet Union, 
the satellite countries and the free world. 
Communism, they maintained, was ever 
ready for international “peaceful” co-op- 
eration. It was through this game only that 
Stalin’s successors tried, and still try to 
win over the neutrals, all the way from 
Tito’s Yugoslavia to Nehru’s India, and In- 
donesia. The Kremlin bosses well realize 
that Great-Russian chauvinistic decla- 
rations would redound adversely much 
the same as Hitlers German chauvinism 
was his undoing. 

Russian democratic leaders resent keenly 
every time Western leaders identify the So- 
viet itnperialistic policy with Tsarist im- 
perialism, interpreting it as the continuation 
of “Great-Russian” ambitions which basic- 
ally remain unchanged although they op- 
erate under a different name and form. 


While the Tsars extended their empire 
by armed force, their successors who call 
themselves communists, aside from armed 
force, make use of other means for the ex- 
tension of their empire. Sometimes these 
means are even more effective than armed 
force, such as the economic weapon, the 
“fifth columns”, the propaganda arm, sub- 
version and internal penetration. And if 
these weapons are not wholly successful, at 
least they pave the way for the success of 
armed intervention. 


Could it be that the non-Russian leaders 
and the journalists are wholly unjust when 
they consider the present Soviet imperia- 
lism as the continuation of the Tsarist 
policy? Is the Soviet imperialism of today 
really very different from the erstwhile 
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Great-Russian nationalistic ambitions for 
expansion? 

Had there been a fundamental differ- 
ence between the two, after the overthrow 
of the Tsarist despotism when the non-Rus- 
sian nationalities seceded from the Great- 
Russians and declared their independence, 
why then did the new government entrench- 
ed in Moscow reconquer these peoples 
with armed force and re-annexed them to 
Great-Russia? 

If there had been any fundamental dif- 
ference between the “Great-Russia” con- 
cept and the present Soviet imperialism, 
why then did the Soviet government at the 
close of World War II profit from the 
spoils of the war much the same as the 
Tsarist government assuredly would have 
done? 

Be it remembered that the Great-Rus- 
sians even lack the German excuse for 
their expansionist policies because few 
peoples on the globe command such ex- 
tensive territories as Russia does. There- 
fore Great-Russia has no cause for casting 
covetous eyes on the territories of her 
neighbors, much less to enslave them. Even 
if all the non-Russian peoples who have 
been subjugated by the Great-Russians 
should secede from the empire, there will 
be enough territory left for Russia for her 
normal development. Therefore, Russia has 
no valid cause for holding on to the ter- 
ritories of the non-Russians which she has 
conquered by armed force, often profit- 
ing by the use of the forces of the very 
nations. 


Chauvinism in the Garb 
Of Communism 
Whenever there is a question of Naziism 
the Russian anti-communist democrats, 
as well as many Western journalists, never 
make a sharp distinction between Naziism 
(national socialism) and the German peo- 
ple as they do between Bolshevism and the 
Russian people. They never say the Ger- 


man people were not responsible for the 
emergence of Naziism. On the contrary they 
insist that Naziism was the child of the 
German people, therefore the latter can 
never shake off the responsibility for 
Naziism’s crimes. 

But when the discussion turns to Bolshe- 
vism, there is a strong tendency on the part 
of Russians and many Westerners to ab- 
solve the Russian people of the crimes of 
Bolshevism. It turns out that Bolshevism is 
essentially an international phenomenon 
and never Russian, and this makes all the 
nations responsible for the crimes of com- 
munism! 

This conclusion is, of course, highly 
superficial. 

It is quite true that Bolshevism under the 
label of communism has become an inter- 
national movement with international 
slogans and ideology, and it is equally 
true that Bolshevism has managed to win 
followers among all peoples. Naziism, 
on the other hand, was essentially a nation- 
al movement based upon the concept of 
the superiority of the German race. 


Nevertheless it will not be gainsaid that 
Naziism under the name of fascism, took 
root in other countries as an international 
movement which strove to arouse in those 
peoples the spirit of their national excel- 
lence. Similarly Bolshevism, garbed in the 
internationalist uniform, is essentially a 
chauvinistic movement which strives for 
the supremacy of Great Russia, with this 
difference that Bolshevism is more clever- 
ly disguised under the cloak of communism. 

It can confidently be stated that, had 
communism first triumphed in any Western 
European country, it would have been far 
different than the Russian Bolshevism 
which became entrenched strictly through 
the means of the Russian people. In realitv, 
the power, or the movement, which under 
the label of communism today threatens 
the peace and the freedom of entire man- 
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kind is nothing but a movement which was 
conceived and moulded in the womb of 
the Russian people, and stamped with the 
‘worst characteristics of that people. 

Actually Bolshevism is the Naziism of 
the Russian people, even as Naziism was 
the Bolshevism of the German people. Es- 
sentially both are the one and the same 
thing, differing from each other only in 
‘their ideological garb. Like Naziism, Bol- 
shevism did not drop down out of a clear 
‘blue sky. As Naziism took forms of varying 
degrees in Italy and Germany befitting the 
characteristics of each people, so Bolshe- 
vism with its familiar attributes could have 
triumphed only in Russia. This circumstance 
in no wise detracts from the splendid quali- 
ties of the Russian people—their invaluable 
contributions to the arts, the sciences and 
literature, much the same as Naziism 
could not obscure the contributions of the 
‘German genius in the fields of science, phil- 
osophy, music and literature. 

True, communism is not a Russian con- 
cept but was born and took form as a 
“social science” in Western Europe. Similar- 
ly, the international communist movement 
is not of Russian origin and communism 
took root in Russia not as a Russian move- 
ment but essentially as an international 
non-patriotic, and even an anti-patriotic 
movement. 

But it is equally true that, after seizing 
the power the Russian leaders of commu- 
nism, beginning with Lenin and especially 
Stalin until the present day Khrushchevs, 
slowly and imperceptibly became the ring- 
leaders of Great-Russian chauvinism to 
whom communism is no longer an aim but 
4 means to an end. Essentially it was this 
circumstance which enabled them to per- 
petuate their power in Russia. Essentially it 
was this circumstance which enabled them 
‘to emerge victorious in World War II. And 
it was this same circumstance which en- 
abled them to reconquer the non-Russian 


nationalities which had recovered their in- 
dependence on the ruins of the Tsarist em- 
pire. 

There can be no question that, had Rus- 
sian Bolshevism faced the free world with- 
out a disguise and had operated as the ex- 
ponent of Great-Russian imperialism, it 
would have made little headway in the free 
countries of the world in gaining followers. 
Unquestionably the communist mask is 
a great aid in hooking countless gullibles 
among the non-Russians, something which 
German Naziism was unable to accomplish 
because it lacked any such clever ideolog- 
ical masquerade. 

This fact was made apparent by the in- 
veterate hostility which Stalin and his heirs 
exhibited toward all national communist 
movements and their leaders of the non- 
Russian nationalities under their control. 
During the last 30 years the leaders of 
these national communist movements at- 
tempted to deviate from the path mapped 
out by Moscow in their effort to arrive at 
communism in their own individual ways. 
These attempts were made not only in 
the non-Russian nationality countries of 
the Soviet Union but in the satellite coun- 
tries as well. However, they all were liqui- 
dated with the exception of Tito and his 
comrades and quite recently Gomulka of 
Poland. 

If the bosses of the Kremlin were really 
bent on serving the interests of commu- 
nism and not their Great-Russian chauvin- 
ism they would not have forced their will 
on the communist governments of the non- 
Russians, nor would they have insisted on 
the teaching of the Russian language as 
obligatory. To men who are sincerely dedi- 
cated to the cause of communism it would 
have made little difference by what road 
or in what language the final goal is reach- 
ed. The thing which would have mattered 
would have been loyalty to those objectives. 

True, after the death of Stalin, the Khru- 
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shchevs and the Bulganins showed a more 
tolerant attitude toward the Titoists and 
even went so far as to promise to recognize 
the right of all nationality communists to 
pursue the path of communism in their in- 
dividual national way. They made substan- 
tial concessions to Gomulka in this respect. 
But after the uprising in Hungary, even 
Khrushchev who only a few months before 
had discredited Stalin was forced to con- 
fess that he and his comrades were firm 
Stalinists. As to what real Stalinism means 
the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of China only recently gave an elo- 
quent definition: 

“Stalin in his relations with the brotherly 
countries showed a certain tendency to 
Great-Russian chauvinism. This he express- 
ed in his denials of the independence and 
the equality of rank of communist parties 
and communist countries. Stalin sometimes 
unjustly intervened in their internal affairs 
— an intervention which resulted in serious 


consequences.” 

If the communist Chinese were not 
vitally interested in co-operating with the 
present Soviet dictators they would surely 
have admitted that, no less than Stalin, 


his successors are running a Great-Rus- 
sian imperialistic policy. It is highly sig- 
nificant that the greatest friends of Red 
Moscow, such as the Chinese communists, 
publicly emphasize, even if indirectly, the 
Great-Russian chauvinism of the Soviet 
leaders. 

It is a deplorable fact that the Russian 
democrats, while fiercely fighting against 
the Soviet dictatorship, fail to perceive the 
chauvinism of the Soviet leaders under 
their masquerade. By such an attitude they 
render exceedingly difficult, if not im- 
possible, any concerted action against the 
common enemy, to say nothing of their in- 
directly encouraging chauvinism among the 
Russian people. 

There can be no question that the Rus- 
sian people itself will greatly benefit once 
it sheds off its imperialistic airs and re- 
trenches itself within its ethnological fron- 
tiers; for only then will the Russian 
people be able to develop its innate great 
talents and to insure for itself a free, un- 
troubled and autonomous national exist- 
ence. Only then will Russia cease to 
be a menace to the freedom of neighbor- 
ing nations and to the peace of the world. 


THREE THOUGHTS 


EERIE INTERLUDE 


In the mysterious 
Twilight of 
Subconscious communion 
I hear dim voices 
Glimpse phantom forms 
Feel the flutter of 
Shimmering veils that 
Subtly mask the 
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INTROVERTIGO 


Pondering about 

Words within words 
Thoughts within thoughts 
Meanings within meanings 
Selves within selves .. . 
This labyrinthine involution 
Slowly sucks me back into 
The womb of creation. 


Pattern of eternity. 


COSMIC IMPASSE 


Since man can fly faster 
. . than light 
Faster . . than sound 
Soon man will be there 
. . ere he arrives 
Things will be completed 
. . ere commenced 
Tomorrow will be yesterday 
Life will be liquidated 
Experience nullified 
The universe will revert 
Once again to the time of 
The mighty flood. 


a 
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LAWFUL USE OF 
LOUD-SPEAKING DEVICES 


By DR. GEORGE P. RICE, JR,’ 


I 


A speaker can be arrested, tried, and 
fined and jailed for improper use of loud- 
speaking devices. In the light of this sim- 
ple truth, speakers of all sorts and every- 
where have an interest in knowing what 
constitutes legal use of such apparatus, 
lest they offend the law. Definition of the 
legal use of such devices has been attempt- 
ed several times in recent years by The 
Supreme Court of the United States with 
scant success. The core and center of the 
problem lies in the difficulty of establish- 
ing an objective standard by which the 
existence of improper use can be certified. 
Enactment of a model ordinance or statute 
would make easy the task of determining 
if a nuisance existed, whereupon it could 
be abated. The High Court faces the usual 
task of balancing interests — that of the 
individual to full use of technological de- 
vices intended to secure larger audiences 
at small cost against the community inter- 
est in adequate protection of the right to 
quiet enjoyment and privacy. Typical cases 
found in United States Reports are those of 
Saia ® and Kovacs.* Such cases are termed 
“specific media” problems, since the litiga- 


1 George P. Rice, Jr.. M. A., LL.B. Ph. D., is 
professor of speech in Butler University and a 
member of the law firm of Staton & Kice. 


“Loud-speakers are today indispensable instru- 
ments of effective public speaking’ — MR. JUS- 
TICE W. O. DOUGLAS. 


tion involves use of the particular medium 
in a certain way rather than the usual con- 
stitutional issue of the propriety of what 
is said. 

The Court has evolved a fairly successful 
analytical procedure* for speech cases, 
which may with propriety be mentioned 
here as of interest to speakers generally. 
This process includes: (a) the public in- 
terest deemed to require regulation of 
speech; (b) an analysis of the method used 
to that end; (c) the mode of speech regu- 
lated; and (d) the place where the speak- 
ing occurs. The operation of this procedure 
may be understood best by a brief ex- 
amination of the two leading cases already 
cited. Such a cruise of the timber may 
even suggest a point or two which could 
lead to the establishment of the model or- 
dinance. 


II 


The Saia Case. Saia was convicted in 
Lockport, New York, under a local ordi- 
nance forbidding the use of sound amplify- 
ing devices in a public place except with 
permission of the local chief of police. This 
permission was discretionary with that of- 


2Saia v. New York, 334 U. S. 508 (1948). 
3 Kovacs v. Cooper, 336 U. S. 77 (1949). 
4 Niemotko v. Maryland, 340 U. S. 268 (1951). 
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ficer, no standard of an objective sort being 
laid down in this ordinance. Upon appeal, 
the Supreme Court reversed the conviction, 
5-4. The facts showed that Saia, a minister 
of Jehovah’s Witnesses, had mounted the 
device atop his car and used it at a fixed 
place on Sundays. At first he held a permit, 
but renewal was refused when requested, 
on the basis of public complaints about the 
volume of noise. Thereafter Saia proceeded 
to broadcast without a permit and while en- 
gaged in his fourth performance, was ar- 
rested for violation of the ordinance. A 
fine and jail sentence were imposed. The 
Court decided the issue in favor of the de- 
fendant, holding that the ordinance was 
invalid under the Fourteenth Amendment 
as a prior restraint upon his right to free 
speech, inasmuch as that right was made 
independent of state control by the Amend- 
ment. It was felt that the ordinance failed 
for need to be drawn more narrowly and 
for need of specific standards for the guid- 
ance of the enforcing agency. Noises, said 
the Court, can be regulated by decibels 
(without saying how many), and further, 
hours and places of operation of the ap- 
paratus could be controlled by a properly 
drawn ordinance, thereby preventing abus- 
es. The dominant and preferred position of 
First Amendment freedoms was reiterated, 
and by dicta the Court disapproved of the 
arrest further on the ground that such ac- 
tion based upon creation of annoying 
sounds was but one step from arrest for 
uttering annoying ideas. 

The dissent was vigorous and suggestive 
for public speakers. It noted that the range 
and volume of modern loud-speaking de- 
vices permit aural aggression, and if uncon- 
trolled, lead to invasion of privacy. Neither, 
said the dissenters, was the action arbitrary 
or capricious since the state has a duty to 
protect tax-paying users of a public park 
from such annoyance, A permit, it held, 
was a suitable means to this end. 
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Ill 


The Kovacs Case. The very next year the |} 
Court was called upon to decide a related | 
case involving similar issues. Kovacs v. 
Cooper reached the Supreme Court on ap- 
peal from the Court of Errors and Appeals 
of New Jersey, and in this instance the 
conviction of defendant was affirmed, 5-4. 
Defendant was arrested under a Trenton 
ordinance which forbade the use or opera- 
tion on public streets of a sound truck or of 
any instrument which emitted, in the words 
of the ordinance, “loud and raucous noises” 
while attached to a vehicle on the public 
ways. The Court held this ordinance con- 
stitutional under Section 1 of the Four- 
teenth Amendment because it did not con- 
travene rights to free speech, assembly, and 
communication of information and opinions 
to others. It had, the Court decided, the 
mecessary objective standard for guidance 
of the police agency. “Loud and raucous” 
were held apt words of description which 
avoided the vague language upon which 
the Lockport ordinance had been struck 
down. The purview of civil authority, the 
case indicated, includes the power to police 
health, safety, morals, and peace, and these 
include the right of the sovereign to abate 
disturbing noises. 

The dissent argued that defendant, on 
the record below, was convicted of operat- 
in a sound truck and not of creating loud, 
raucous, and disturbing noises. It felt that 
ithe proper interpretation of the majority 
opinion was an absolute prohibition to 
speak through an amplifier on the public 
streets, regardless of volume, and that by 
inferences it repudiated the Saia holding 
of legality of the use under an objective 
standard. Dissenters pointed out that loud- 
speakers are the only device by which a 
large public can be reached by speakers 
whose financial resources deny purchase of 
television or radio time or newspaper and 
other forms of advertising. Mr. Justice 
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Jackson observed: “. . . comparison of this 
our 1949 decision with our 1948 decision, 
I think, will pretty hopelessly confuse mu- 
nicipal authorities as to what they may or 
may not do.” 

IV 


The Objective Standard. Revision of the 
Lockport ordinance since the Saia case has 
brought some but not complete objectivity 
into the determination of when use of loud- 
speakers constitutes an abatable nuisance.5 
To it the writer makes an addition of his 
own.® Taken together, they suggest a model 
ordinance for the control of use of loud- 
speakers might include the following ob- 
jective tests: (a) Is the vehicle to which 
the loud-speaker is attached in motion? (b) 
Is the device used after 10:00 P.M., or 
earlier than 9:00 A.M.? (c) Is the apparatus 


5New York University Law Quarterly, 
24: . 5, January, 1949. 

C. A. Miller, Lenguage and Communications, 

Now York, 1951, pp. 48-9; also O. Read. The 

Indianapolis, 


Recording and Production of Sound, 
1952, pp. 681-2. 


being used within 500 feet of a hospital, 
courthouse, church, or school? (d) Does the 
volume of sound exceed 125 decibels? Af- 
firmative answers to any or all of these 
questions would determine the existence 
ot an abatable nuisance under fair objec- 
tive tests. Abatement could be by exercise 
of police power or by prohibitory injunc- 
ition. Sound legal opinion indicates the 
itrend in these cases to be toward treat- 
ment of loud-speakers on trucks as a sepa- 
rate media of communication, similar to, 
but not necessarily bound by precedents 
established for other forms of communica- 


tion. At least one interpretation holds the 


Kovacs case has set an absolute ban on use 
of sound trucks on public streets.* How- 
ever valid this view many be, one is safe in 
concluding that the problem is far from re- 
solved and that future litigation will be 
needed to settle the issue finally. 


T University of Pennsylvania Law Review, 
97:730-1, April, 1949. 


@ FROM EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRESENT: 


GEORGIA BETWEEN THE 
NORTH AND THE SOUTH 


DAVID VACHNADZE 


This article from the pen of David Vachnadze, a Georgian political leader, 
first appeared in the October, 1936 issue of the Armenian language “Hairenik 
Monthly” of Boston. The English translation was deemed useful in view of 
the fact that, despite the lapse of fully 21 years, the fundamental historical 
thesis of the identity of Tsarist and Soviet imperialistic policies advanced by 
the author not only have remained essentially true to this day but they have 
even been confirmed by recent developments. — The Editors. 


The geography of the Caucasian isthmus 
between the Black and Caspian seas re- 
spectively on the east and the west has, 
throughout the centuries, determined the 
fate of the peoples who lived within the 
Caucasian frontiers. The lands to the north 
and the south in particular have had an 
important bearing on that fate. 


The bulk of the Caucasian mountain 
range which divides the region into North- 
ern Caucasus and Southern Caucasus 
(Transcaucasia) has at the same time 
been the unifying factor of these two divi- 
sions. These mountains, with their rocky 
cliffs and spacious slopes, have served as 
a natural line of fortification, defending 
the people against the attacks of the north 
and the south. 

The land of the Cartvels (Georgians), 
almost in entirety, occupies the southern 
slopes of the Caucasian range including the 
center of the isthmus. This geographic posi- 
tion has determined the political and mili- 
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tary roles which that country has played in 
the life of the Caucasus. Each blow com- 
ing from the exterior of this citadel has in- | 
stantly been registered in all corners of the 
Caucasus. 

This factor, from earliest times to the 
present, has converted the peoples of the 
Caucasus into a common chain in which 
the Georgian link, with its natural fortifi- 
cations and its power, has posed as the 
principal unifying beginning. 

The Georgians and their Caucasian neigh. 
bors have always shared common interests. 
The neighbors of Georgia have well un- 
derstood the value of Georgian natural 
fortifications as the sole bastion of their 
national existence. Only this circumstance 
will explain the historical events and de- 
velopments of how Georgia’s neighbors 
rushed to her aid every time the isthmus 
was invaded by foreign hordes from the 
south and the north. 

Georgian chroniclers, in speaking of the 


= 
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legendary beginning of the Georgian state 
by Pharnavaz in 301 B. C., -tell us that 
Pharnavaz, in his effort to shed off the 
Macedonian yoke, solicited the aid of 
northern tribes — the Alans (modern Os- 
setinians) the Lecks (the Lezgins), the 
Tzourtzuks (the Chechens and the In- 
gushs), incited the revolt of the Iberians 
(Georgians) and expelled the Macedonians 
from the Caucasus together with their 
leader Yazon. The latter, however, retreat- 
ed to Armenia and from there resumed his 
struggle with Pharnavaz. Then the Arme- 
nians from the south came to the aid of 
Pharnavaz, and having joined the Georg- 
ians and the mountaineers, in a fierce battle, 
destroyed the Macedonian army and killed 
Yazon. It was after this victory that Phar- 
navaz was proclaimed king by the people. 


From the first days of the Christian era 
down to the 7th century Georgia was the 
arena of the rivalries and the fierce struggle 
between two neighboring empires — By- 


zantium and Persia. During that period 
Georgia was divided into two parts: the 
western part called Lizika under Byzantine 
suzereignty, and eastern Georgia which 
was called Iberia and was subject to Per- 
sian domination. 


The Greco-Persian elements stormed the 
land of the Georgians especially during 
that period when Georgia’s loyal southern 
ally, Armenia, was weakened and in the 
days of Emperor Marcian, in 391, was par- 
titioned by Persia and Byzantium. In the 
struggle between these two powerful em- 
pires of the south the Georgians alternately 
inclined to either side and, according to 
Professor I. Gjavakhishvili, pursued a 
single aim, namely to be rid of each and to 
recover their independence. In their strug- 
gle for the preservation of their existence 
“ye Georgians often appealed to the north- 
ern tribes for aid. 

In the determination of Georgian exter- 
nal relations practically throughout all the 
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centuries the role of the north has been ex- 
ceedingly important. The greater part of 
the documentary literature on all periods 
of Georgian history pertains to the inter- 
relations of the Cartvels (Georgians) and 
the northern peoples. 

As the student of history knows, to the 
north of the Caucasian isthmus, the plains 
and the steppes of Eastern Europe from 
the banks of the Volga to Dniester, became 
the bone of contention for the Mongolo- 
Turco-Tartar hordes from the depths of 
Asia to the West for a period of one 
thousand years. The Hunnic invasion pre- 
cipitated to long series of raids which 
plagued Europe for centuries. 

In 375 A. D. the Mongol hordes of the 
Huns attacked the kingdom of German 
tribes known as the Goths who were set- 
tled on the shores of the Black Sea, de- 
stroyed their kingdom and drove the Goths 
into Europe. In the sixth century another 
Hunnic tribe known as the Avars replaced 
the Huns on the Black Sea coast until they 
themselves, in turn, were destroyed by the 
Germans and the Slavs. The Avars were 
succeeded by new Hunnic hordes from the 
east — the Ukres (Hungarians) and the 
Kazars. The Hungarians soon moved far- 
ther to the west and settled on the site of 
present Hungary while the Kazars establish- 
ed a vast kingdom which extended from 
the Caucasian mountains to the Volga and 
the Middle Dnieper. 


At the start of the 9th century the Kazar 
empire was attacked by new Turco-Tartar 
hordes from Asia — the Pechenegs, follow- 
ed by the Turks and Polovtsis and, much 
later, the Tartars. These hordes created the 
kingdom of the Kipchaks which became 
known as the Golden Horde. 

Ancient Georgian relations with these 
newcomers of the north were carried on 
through their immediate neighbors of the 
north, namely the north Caucasian nation- 
alities. These nationalities were in the in- 
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fluence zone of south-east European king- 
doms and often were subject to their dom- 
ination. During the reign of the Huns and 
the Kazars the northern Caucasians whom 
Georgian historians call “white Huns” or 
“Kazars” sometimes formed alliances with 
Georgia and often supported the latter in 
her struggles now with the Byzantines and 
now with the Persians. 

In his work The History of the Georgian 
People Prof. I. Djavakhishvili says the fol- 
lowing in this respect: 

“From earliest times Georgia has main- 
tained relations and often concluded al- 
liances with the north-Caucasian peoples. 
More than once the king of Iberia, in his 
fights against his enemies, called on those 
peoples to assist him in expelling the enemy. 
For instance, this was the case with King 
Pharsman who in 395-404 brought over the 
“white Huns” from the north and made 
them fight against the Byzantines. With 
the aid of these same Huns and supported 
by the Armenians, King Vakhtang Korkh- 
aslan (446-449) made war against the 
Persians. From long experience the Per- 
sians knew that the Georgians were in- 
vincible when supported by their moun- 
taineer allies. When necessary they brought 
over the Huns and the Kazars of the north 
and drove them against Persia.” 


In 639 the Arab element invaded the 
north from the depths of Asia Minor. Hav- 
ing defeated the Byzantine army, having 
occupied Syria and Armenia, and in 643- 
645 having destroyed the Sassanian dynasty 
in Persia, the Arabs entrenched themselves 
in eastern Georgia and Tiflis. One century 
later they had practically the whole of the 
Caucasus, from one end of the mountain 
range to the other. 

But by the end of the 8th century the 
gigantic Arab empire already was in pro- 
cess of disintegration. Thanks to the deteri- 
oration of the central government inde- 
pendent principalities called Amirates 
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sprang up in all parts of the empire. In 
western Georgia which was free of Arab 
influence the Georgian leaders, under the 
protection of Byzantium, were zealously 
at work to liberate Georgia from Arab 
domination. It was during this period (the 
latter part of the 8th century) that we see 
the Bagratids on the scene of Georgian his- 
tory. 

This latter, in the person of Bagrat IIT 
succeeded in regaining all the Georgian 
provinces. The complete unification of 
Georgia was accomplished in the beginning 
of the 12th century by David II the Ba- 
gratid who also liquidated the hated Arab 
Amirate of Tiflis. 


The unification and the strengthening of 
Christian Georgia in the Caucasus pro- 
voked a strong counter-reaction in the 
Mohammedan south. The Seljuk Sultan 
who at the time dominated Mohammedan 
Asia as the Caliph of Baghdad ordered his 
famous commander Alhouzi to muster the 
Moslem army of Asia Minor and Persia and 
march against audacious Georgia. 

At the head of this Arabo-Turco-Persian 
army Alhouzi invaded the Caucasian fron- 
tier in 1121 where he was met by the 
powerful David who had been proclaimed 
king by virtue of his many victories. The 
80,000 Caucasian army of King David 
which consisted of Georgians, Armenians 
and Shirvans, supplemented by the north- 
ern allies — the Circassians and the Alans, 
and further supported by the Khupchakh 
mercenaries, on August 14, 1121, near the 
village of Didkhor, annihilated the five 
times stronger Mohammedan army and 
liberated the Caucasus from the last 
vestiges of Arab domination. 


From that time the system of a mer- 
cenary army was installed in Georgia. This 
mercenary army which consisted of Khup- 
chakhs, Circassians, Alans and north Cau- 
casian tribes formed an important adjunct 
of the Georgian army. Their presence was 
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discernible later in the days of King Gevorg 
III and Queen Tamara. In 1208 they took 
part in the famous battle of Shamkhor 
where Queen Tamara’s army annihilated a 
numerically superior Persian army. 

In the beginning of the 18th century this 
positive role of the north in the fate of 
Georgia was changed to one of hostility. 
The Caucasus was inundated by Mongolian 
elements. For two centuries (18th and 
14th) Georgia and Caucasus, in the iron 
grip of the Mongols, became the arena of 
bloody encounters, organized tyranny and 
pilage. 

The Caucasus suffered particularly dur- 
jing the latter part of the 14th century at 
hand of Timurlane, that terrible, militant 
leader of Islam. In Georgia alone, for their 
determined resistance to Timurlane’s ar- 
mies, 700 villages and towns were razed to 
the ground. Timurlane did not leave a 
single Christian church standing, and did 
not even spare the famous Cathedral of 
of Mtzkhet. 

“If until that time the Mongols were idol- 
worshipping pagans,” records Georgian his- 
tory, “and they did not even think of im- 
posing their religion on others, Timurlane’s 
wars forced the conquered peoples to adopt 
Islam at the point of the sword. Their 
massacres and repressions were capped by 
fierce religious persecution.” 

Timurlane’s invasions revolutionized the 
life of the peoples over whom the “people’s 
scourge” ran rough shod. At the head of 
his gigantic army, in 1895, Timurlane forc- 
ed the iron gate of Derbend, northern 
Caucasus, and annihilated the forces of 
Tokhtamish, the Khupchan Khan, on the 
banks of Terek. Then, wheeling about to 
the north as far as the frontiers of the 
Riazan kingdom, he destroyed the kind- 
dom of the Golden Horde. Having settled 
his score with Tokhtamish, Timurlane turn- 
ed to the south and having wiped off the 
Alans, the Circassians and the Gapardi on 
his way he retired into Asia from which 
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base, until his death in 1405, he gave the 
Caucasus no let-up, plaguing that regions 
with many punitive expeditions. 

After Timurlane’s shattering blows the 
Golden Horde never recovered. In the 15th 
century three Tartar kingdoms were ¢s- 
tablished on its ruins: Kazan, Hashtarkhan 
and Crimea. The remnants of the decimated 
northern tribes — the Circassians, the Ga- 
bardinians, the Alans and other tribes — 
sought refuge on the northern slopes of the 
Caucasian mountain range while their an- 
cestral homes were occupied by nomadic 
Tartars. 

To cap the catastrophe, a new pow 
neighbor of the north, the kingdom of 
Muscovy, presently knocked at the gates 
of the Caucasus. After the dissolution of 
the Golden Horde the Kingdom of Mus- 
covy had brought under its rule the terri- 
tories of the Slavic peoples of eastern Eu- 
rope which for 300 years had been chaf- 
ing under the oppressive Tartar yoke. 

Meanwhile no less important changes 
were in progress from the Caucasus to the 
south. Ancient Persia, now liberated from 
the Mongol yoke, was undergoing a na- 
tional revival. Her neighbor Turkey, a 
powerful Mohammedan state, was in pro- 
cess of organization. 

Having conquered the Asiatic provinces 
of the Byzantine empire, from the latter 
part of the 14th century to the beginning 
of the 15th, the Turks extended their rule 
over the Slavic peoples of the Balkans and, 
having encircled Constantinople in an iron 
ring, they captured the city in 1453. For- 
tifying themselves on the banks of the 
Bosphorus, the Turkish conquerors crossed 
the Black Sea and in 1475 occupied The- 
odosia and the Azof and established a firm 
foothold in Crimea, their Black Sea base. 
From here they planned the liberation of 
their kinsmen and co-religionist Tartars of 
Hashtarkhan and Kazan. 

On the road to this Turkish imperialistic 
policy the Muscovite kingdom consolidated 
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by Ivan the Terrible posed as the principal 
obstacle, Ivan fore-stalled the Turkish plan 
and in 1552, with the aid of the Don Cos- 
sacks, first conquered the kingdom of Ka- 
zan and then, in 1553, with the aid of 
Zaporozhie’s army (Ukrainian), conquer- 
ed the kingdom of Hashtarkhan. 

After the failure of several invasions or- 
ganized by the Sultans to penetrate the 
depths of the Muscovite kingdom, in the 
16th century Turkey permanently retrench- 
ed itself on the shores of the western Cau- 
causus. Fortifying itself around the Kuban, 
in the forts of Anapa and Sounjuk Kale 
(Novorossisk) and sealing the Caucasus 
from the north, Turkey now strove to ex- 
tend her political influence over the peo- 
ples of northern Caucasus. Meanwhile, be- 
ing the sole masters of the Straits and the 
Black Sea, and having cut off the economic, 
cultural and political lines of communica- 
tions which linked Georgia with Europe, the 
Turks turned the heat on Transcaucasia 
from the south, striving to seize their chief 
citadel, the land of the Cartvels. 


On their onward march in this direction, 
however, the Turks confronted the strong 
resistance of Shah Ismayil’s revitalized Per- 
sia which unleashed the long line of grim 
Perso-Turkish wars for the occupation of 
the Caucasus. 

During this baneful period (the begin- 
jning of the 16th century) Georgia which 
had been dismembered by the Mongol in- 
vasions consisted of four kingdoms: Car- 
talinia, Kakhetia (eastern Georgia), Im- 
eretia (western Georgia) and Samtzukhe- 
Sahata (southern Georgia). With its popu- 
lation decimated and impoverished, Georg- 
ian territories became the bloody arena 
of the two southern Mohammedan em- 
pires, Turkey and Persia. From 1510 to 
1553 alone the land of the Georgians was 
subjected to eight Turco-Persian invasions. 

The Islamic wars did not spare Christian 
Georgia which stubbornly resisted the Is- 
lamic penetration. The blood flowed like 


rivers. Finally, in 1553, a peace was signed 
between Turkey and Persia. Under Tur- 
kish pressure Georgia was partitioned into 
two parts. Persia took over Kakhetia (eas- 
ern Georgia) and the Azerbaijanian Khan- 
nates, while Turkey took possession of 
western Georgia — the kingdom of Imeretia. 
By right of conquest (1550-1552) Turkey 
annexed vast stretches of Georgian terri- 
tory in the south — Samtzukhe Sahata, the 
Armenian provinces of Akhaltzukha and 
Akhalkalak, the Province of Kars and the 
regions of Ardahan and Artvin. 


With this conquest, in the middle of the 
16th century, Christian Georgia was once 
again encircled by militant Islam. The 
Christian tribes of north Caucasus — the 
Circassians, the Cabardinians! and the 
Ossetinians (Christians from the 4th to the 
16th centuries), too busy fighting the Tar- 
tars in the north, could not come to the 
aid of their southern neighbor, the Georg- 
ians, as formerly. 


An important segment of the tribes of 
Daghistan, followers of the Siunni sect of 
Islam, were used by the Sultans (from the 
18th century on) as their tools in the prose- 
cution of their politico-religious program. 

Beginning with 1578, as a result of the 
consolidation of Turkish positions in Cau- 
casus, the Daghistani started their invasions 
of Georgia. In Georgia proper, despite the 


1 Christianity, originally imparted to the Ca- 
bardinians and the Circassians by Byzantium and 
Georgia . began to spread from the 4th cen- 
tury on. Catholicism was introduced among them 
by the Venetians and the Genoese in the 13th 
century. But the Greek Orthodox church was the 
dominant religion. Until the 16th century there 
Was not even a trace of Islam among these 
peoples. Beginning with the 16th century, under 
the pressure of the Turks and the Crimeans, the 
upper strata of the Cabardinians and Circassians 
were Islamised but the mass of the people 
adhered to its Christian religion. Islam was finally 
established in northern Caucaus, especially among 
the Circassians, in the latter part of the 18th cen- 
tury. The reprehensible Russian policy toward the 
\provinces of the perimeter contributed no little 
to this Islamization. Nevertheless the Christian 
ritual lingered long among the peoples of Cabar- 
da and Circassia. 
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peace treaty of 1553, the Perso-Turkish 
struggle on Georgian territories was resum- 
ed with full tempo. Turkey persistently 
pushed toward eastern Caucasus. When 
they were successful Persophile Georgian 
heads started to roll. When the Persians 
were victorious, the Turcophile heads start- 
ed to roll. The Persians forced the Shiya 
sect of Mohammedanism on the Christians 
of the frontier; when the Turks returned 
they converted them into Siunnis. In both 
cases, the competing sides imposed double 
tribute on the Georgians. 

Despite the vast disparity of the forces 
the Georgians never stopped their resist- 
ance on both fronts, cleverly exploiting the 
rivalry between the two invaders, and by 
these maneuvres they succeeded in prevent- 
ing both sides from taking a firm foothold 
on their land. At times they took a terrible 
revenge on both sides. Thus, in retaliation 
to Shah Abbas’ ravaging Kakhetia in 1614, 
King Taymuraz I, the following year, with 
the aid of Circassian auxiliaries, annihilated 
the Shah’s 15,000 garrison in Kakhetia and 
sent 2,500 Persian heads as a present to 
the Sultan in Istanbul, the Shah’s inveterate 
enemy. 

In view of these dismal events the ap- 
proach of a powerful Christian state from 
the north in the 16th and 17th centuries was 
regarded by the Georgians and the Arme- 
nians of the Caucasus as their sole liberat- 
ing force in order to break the iron chain 
which steadily was tightening the noose 
around their neck, a chain whose one end 
was in the hands of the Ottoman Turks and 
the other end in the hands of the Persian 
Kizilbashis. 

Presently there was a tendency on the 
part of the Georgians to look to their co- 
religionist Muscovite kingdom of the north 
with which they had maintained friendly 
relations not from the long distant past. 
This was the beginning of gestures for a 
friendly alliance with Moscow. 

The man who assumed the initiative in 
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this respect was King Alexander II of 
Kakhetia. Here, however, a restoration must 
be made of an important historical truth. 
It is an erroneous notion, prevalent to this 
day, that it was Georgia which made the 
first proposition for Moscow’s protectorate. 
The initiative in this respect belonged to 
the northern neighbors of Georgia — the 
Cabardinians and Circassians who, at the 
time, were not far behind the Georgians 
both in point of numbers and influence in 
northern Caucasus. 

History tells us that when the Turks 
conquered the Crimean Khannate and took 
a foothold on the Caucasian Black Sea 
coast, the Khan of Crimea, Mehmed Girei, 
at the Sultan’s orders, undertook the con- 
quest and the Islamization of the Circass- 
ians of Kuban and Cabarda, whereupon 
the Cabardinians and the Circassians ap- 
pealed to the protection of Ivan the Ter- 
sible, king of Moscow. In 1555 Ivan IV 
took them under his protection and a few 
years later married a Cabardinian princess. 
In 1559 he sent an army under the com- 
mand of Prince Vishnevitsky to aid them 
against a combined Turco-Tartar attack. 

“Georgia followed the example of the 
Cabardinians in the person of King Alex- 
ander II of Kakhetia,” writes Prof. B. I. 
Kovalevski in his book, History of the Con- 
quest of the Caucasus. 

And indeed, King Alexander, fed up 
with the never-ending encroachments of 
the Turks and the Persians to whom he 
paid separate tribute, as well as the per- 
ennial inroads of the Lezgins of Daghistan, 
in 1586 sent to Moscow his plenipotenti- 
aries the Circassian Khourshit, Joachim the 
Elder and Kiril Vardapet. 

Alexander's ambassadors asked King 
Feodor Ivanovich’s protection against the 


2“Beginning with 1578 the Turks fortified their 
positions in eastern Transcaucasia. King Alexan- 
der of Kakhetia was unable to compete with them 
because a new menace from the rear endangered 
his position. Thse were the Lezgins of Daghestan 
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enemies of the King of Kakhetia. The next 
year the Muscovite king’s ambassador Ro- 
dion Birkin arrived in Georgia.? 

In 1587 Birkin took to Moscow the first 
Georgian ambassador, Prince Kablan Vach- 
nadze who presented to the Tsar the gifts 
of his king and a copy of the “Writ of 
Subjection” edited by the Prikaz of Mos- 
cow and signed by King Alexander II of 
Kakhetia.® 

By virtue of this document Alexander 
was forced, “together with his sons, his 
dignitaries and the entire Iberian people, 
forever to become the subjects of Russia, 
to become her ally, and to pay the Tsar 
of Moscow an annual tribute of all the best 
which Iberia could produce.” In return, 
the Tsar of Moscow promised to “guarantee 
the safety of the road from Russia to Mos- 
cow and to defend Alexander and his king- 
dom against his enemies.” — M. Brosset, 
Correspondence of Georgian kings with 
Russian kings. 

This military alliance proved a sad omen 
for future Russo-Georgian relations. The 
new Lord of Persia, Shah Abbas I (1587- 
1628), informed of this agreement, sent 
his crack regiment of guards which, 
on March 12, 1605, in the presence of the 
Russian Ambassador Tatishchev, put to the 
sword King Alexander and his son Gevorg. 


whose separate small contingents silently de- 
scended from the mountains, raided Kakhetia, 
revaged and looted the country and took the in- 
habitants prisoners. It was this latter circumstance 
which impelled King Alexander to turn to Mos- 
cow for aid. Russia really promised to aid the 
Kakhetians against the Turks in return for the 
“Writ of Subjection” and an annual tribute. Thus 
Kakhetia became a tributary at once of Turkey, 
Persia and Russia.” — S, Kakabadze, Georgia on 
the Eve of the New Era. 


3“The Writ of Subjection”, edited by Mos- 
cow, was received with great misgivings by the 
King of Kakhetia, “The Georgian ambassadors 
returning from Moscow reported that it had 
been with great difficulty and after long dis- 
cussions that they succeeded in convincing Al- 
exander to accept the terms by which Moscow 
assented to take him under his protection.” — 
M. Brosset Correspondence.” 


The Tsar of Moscow could not protect 
either Kakhetia or Alexander. 

The attempt of Teymuraz I, grandson 
of Alexander II, to restore relations with 
Moscow and to put teeth in the Russo- 
Georgian agreement provoked Shah Abbas 
into his terrible invasions of Kakhetia 
(1614-1616) and eastern Georgia (1623- 
1624). 

The result of these invasions was the 
complete ruination of Kakhetia, the depor- 
tation of 100,000 Georgians into Persia and 
the annihilation of Teymuraz’s family. In 
1658 King Teymuraz went to Moscow 
where he frankly told the Muscovite gov- 
ernment that “from the day when his coun- 
try entered the protectorate of Moscow, 
Shah Abbas wrecked the Georgian king- 
dom and destroyed his family, torturing and 
killing Queen Ketevana and her two sons.” 


Teymuraz sought military aid from the 
Tsar of Moscow, but again rebuffed and 
extremely displeased, returned to his coun- 
try in 1659. He was a captive of the Per- 
sians in his last days and died in 1663 in 
Astrabad.* 

In 1638 King Archil of Imeretia once 
again went to Moscow to seek military aid 
against the Turks. He begged for only one 
regiment of grenadiers, arguing “such a 
force would hardly be felt for the Russian 
army even as hiding behind a cloud cannot 
be noticed amid the myriads of heavenly 
lights.” Archil was told that external rea- 
sons prevented extension of any aid and he 
returned home empty-handed. 

On March 20, 1696, King Archil and his 
brother Georgi, King of Kartalinia, wrote 
to Tsar Peter and Ivan Alexeevich explain- 
ing to them that their devotion to Russia 
had forced the union of the Turco-Persian 
forces for a joint attack on their countries. 


4As the French historian Al.Rambeau has 
pointed out in his work entitled History of Rus- 
sia, Shah Abbas’ grim vengeance on Georgia was 
chiefly the result of Persia’s fear of the Rus- 
sian menace. 
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“We have often bowed before the Great 
Kings hoping for some aid but no such or- 
der has been issued to this day,” they wrote 
wistfully. However, left to their fate, the 
kings of Imeretia and Kartelinia lost their 
thrones at the hands of the Turks and the 
Persians. King Archil with his family mi- 
grated to Russia while Georgi, summoned 
by the Shah, expired in Persia. Thereafter, 
to consolidate their influence in Georgia, 
the Persians consistently put on the Georg- 
ian throne only the Islamized Bagratids. 

Finally in the beginning of the 18th cen- 
tury Russia moved against Persia via the 
Caspian shores. On August 7, 1772, Peter 
the Great issued an edict informing Vakh- 
tang VI, King of Georgia, that he was com- 
ing with his army and that he was already 
on the road to Tark from where he would 
march to Derbend and Baku. He instructed 
Vakhtang to join him somewhere between 
Derbend and Baku. In compliance with 
this request, Vakhtang raised an army of 
40,000 and camped near Gandzak, waiting 
for Peter’s order to move on and join him.* 

But Vakhtang waited in vain. Peter the 
Great unexpectedly turned around and 
headed for St. Petersburg. Vakhtang and 
his kingdom fell victim of the joint Turco- 
Persian armies which took their revenge 
on the Georgian king for his alliance with 
Peter. 

Thereafter the Turks, with the aid of 
the Lezgins, seized and ravaged the city 
of Tiflis, King Vakhtang, together with 
2,000 distinguished Georgians, left his 
country and moved to Russia. Left without 
leadership and deprived of her noblest 
sons, Georgia became the arena of the 
savagery of Turco-Lezgin armies. 


5It was not Vakhtang alone who was waiting 
for the Russians. Peter had made a similar prop- 
osition to David Beg of Armenia who was ready 
to join him with his army. But Peter disappointed 
Vakhtang and the Georgians were defeated. while 
David Beg, perceiving the perfidy, deemed it 
wise to cling to his impregnible on the 
mountains of Siunik (Armenia). 


The Turkish domination of Georgia was 
terminated by Nadir Shah of Persia in 1735. 
The next year Empress Anna Ivanovna was 
forced to return to Persia the territories 
which had been wrested from Persia by 
Peter the Great and Russia withdrew from 
the Caucasus. 


Once again there was a change of mas- 
‘ters in eastern Georgia, the Turks having 
been replaced by the Persians. Nadir Shah 
now seriously thought of executing Shah 
Abbas’ old plan of deporting the restless 
and recalcitrant Georgians into the interior 
of Persia. This attempt was met with a 
series of Georgian rebellions. Despite 
Nadir’s ruthless reprisals popular unrest 
mounted day by day throughout the land. 
Realizing that he is unable to break the 
will of the people, Nadir finally reconciled 
himself with a policy of compromise and 
concessions. 

In 1744 he put on the throne of Kar- 
talinia Teymuraz the Second who was mar- 
ried to the daughter of Vakhtang II, and in 
1745 Teymuraz was succeeded by his son 
Heracles. Father and son devoted them- 
selves to the task of reconstruction. When 
in 1762 Teymuraz died his son Heracles be- 
came the sole monarch of entire eastern 
Georgia. This illustrious king, in his reign 
of half a century, by constant struggle and 
effort, restored the independence of Georg- 
ia and in his efforts at unification he suc- 
ceeded in forming a confederation of 
Imeretia, Guria and Mingrelia in the west. 


The hostile attitude of Turkey and Persia 
toward these activities, however, soon con- 
vinced the Georgian king that without the 
aid of a powerful outside hand he would 
be unable to realize the unification of his 
country. Consequently, following the ex- 
ample of his ancestors, established federa- 
tive relations with Russia ceding to the 
latter a portion of his sovereign rights. 

In 1783 a treaty was signed between 
Heracles and Empress Catherine the Sec- 
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ond which brought eastern Georgia (Kar- 
telinia and Kakhetia) under the protect- 
orate of Russia. The Georgian throne would 
remain the property of the Bagratids. The 
church would be independent. The foreign 
policy of Georgia would be subject to Rus- 
sia. Georgia agreed to furnish troops who 
‘would fight against the enemies of Russia 
in the Caucasus while Russia, in turn, 
agreed to defend Georgia against foreign 
enemies. By the terms of the treaty Russia 
would maintain a perpetual force of 2,000 
ia Tiflis. 

The second part of the treaty made pro- 
vision for the restoration and the annexa- 
tion to Georgia of all “those territories 
which, in the course of time and through 
the peculiar alignment of circumstances, 
would be occupied.” This provision en- 
visaged the Georgian provinces of the 
south which had been seized by Turkey. 


The question of Russian military aid was 
seriously discredited by two Russian in- 


vasions of Georgia. The first took place in 
1770 when, in a war with the Turks (near 
Akhaltzkha) the Russian General Toileben 
deserted the Georgians. The second was in 
1787 when the Russians suddenly withdrew 
two regiments under the command of 
Colonel Burnashey who had arrived in 
Tiflis to join a prospective Georgian cam- 
paign. This defection deteriorated the po- 
sition of King Heracles who had been en- 
circled by the Turco-Persian forces. Sens- 
ing the Russian hesitation Persia now pre- 
pared to attack defenseless Georgia. 

In 1795 Heracles’ ambassador Prince Kar- 
sevan Chavchavadze went to St. Peters- 
burg armed with a memorandum from his 
king. He met Prince A. A. Besborodki and 
put the question sharply to him before the 
Russian court: 

“The present pretender of Persia, Agha 
Mamad Khan, is preparing to attack 
Georgia. My duty impels me to ask you 
respectfully to give me a definite answer. 


Will the High Court of Russia, accord- 
ing to the treaty of 1783, be pleased to ex- 
tend us aid and protection or not?” 

Agha Mamad Khan occupied Tiflis on 
September 11, 1795,° whereas the Russian 
army arrived in December only to find the 
Capital of Georgia reduced to ruins, the 
country’s riches robbed and 30,000 people 
deported. The 75 year old King Heracles, 
defeated after a heroic resistance, withdrew 
to the castle of Ananour from which place, 
on September 15, 1795, he wrote to crown 
prince Mirian and his Ambassador Kar- 
sevan in Moscow: “All is lost. You know 
well that if we were not bound to the Sub- 
lime Porte (Moscow) by oath, and if we 
had come to an agreement with Mamad 
Khan, this thing would not have happened 
to us.” 

The ruin of Tiflis was made an excuse 
by Empress Catherine to declare war on 
Persia, At her orders, Count Valerian Zubov 
at the head of a large army arrived at 
the banks of the River Kourian October. 
of 1796. Here he issued some lavish edicts 
appealing to King Heracles and the Arme- 
nian Catholicos. He promised Heracles full 
justice and restitution for the indignities 
and the damages of Mamad Khan. To the 
Armenians he promised liberation from the 
Mohammedan yoke and even the res- 
toration of their independence. Zubov’s 
invasion, however, had a sad ending, with- 
ou treaching its aim. 

Upon the death of Empress Catherine on 
November 6, 1796, Pavel I recalled the 
Russian army from the Caucasus. The re- 
tiring army was accompanied by hundreds 
of refugee families who were running away 
from Mohammedan persecutions to settle 
in the province of Stavropol. 

The invasions of Peter the Great in 1783 
and Persian retaliation in the latter part 


6It was during this occupation of Tiflis that 
Agha Mamat Khan’s soldiers killed the Arme- 
nian famous poet, Ashough Sayat Nova, in the 
nave of the St. Gregory Church of Tiflis. — Tr. 
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of the 18th century proved fatal for the 
Christians of Trancaucasus. The thick Ar- 
menian population of the south which until 
then had been unmolested now began to 
scatter especially after Mamad Khan’s in- 
vasion and Zubov’s failure to defend Rus- 
sia’s allies. One part of the Armenians re- 
tired to the north (Kizlar, Mezdok, Stav- 
ropol), another part were deported by the 
Persians, and another part were settled in 
Georgia by King Heracles. The vacated 
lands were occupied by the neighboring 
Mohammedan newcomers. 


These events were soon followed by the 
destruction of the Georgian state. Heracles’ 
hopes on northern (Russian) aid came to 
naught and the country, now ravaged by 
the powers of the south, became the arena 
of an anarchy the like of which had never 
been seen. The populous family of Heracles 
was torn apart. His wife, Queen Daria, 
and a large number of his sons blamed the 
king for all his misfortunes as the result of 


his disastrous pro-Russian policy. 


General Goudovich, commander of the 
Caucasian front, was suspected of deliber- 
ate procrastination (there was talk that he 
had been bribed by the Persian Shah), 
while the government of St. Petersburg was 
blamed for having nullified the treaty of 
1783 and for designs of annexing Georgia 
to Russia. These rumors about the royal 
family having spread among the people 
had their disastrous repercussions in all 
parts of the country. 


After Heracles’ death the reign of his 
sickly son Georgi XII (1798-1800) was 
merely nominal, Actually, the real masters 
of Georgia were the Russian Ambassador 
and state counsellor Kovalevski and Gener- 
al Knoring who, with their slanted reports 
to Petersburg deepened the Georgian rift. 
These were soon followed by the conclu- 
sions of the Russia State Council. On April 
15, 1801, the State Council decided to abol- 
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ish the Georgian kingdom and to annex 
tthe land to Russia. 

On August 12, 1801, the edict announc- 
ing the annexation was promulgated, sign- 
ed by Emperor Alexander I and promul- 
gated in Georgia on April 12 of the same 
year. On this occasion Georgian ambas- 
sadors to the Russian court, princes Cha- 
chavadze, Avaloy and Palavandov issued a 
joint statement addressed to the Russian 
Vice-premier Prince Alexander Kurakin. 
This statement tore the veil from the juri- 
dical aspect of the State Council's decision. 
The statement read: 


“We see that the annexation of Georgia 
has been announced. The edict has been 
written and confirmed, whereas none of 
us has been consulted nor informed as to 
the attitude of the Georgian people, wheth- 
er they want to be annexed or not. Nor 
have we been told anything about it until 
the edict was an accomplished fact. It turns. 
up that there is no mention in the edict 
accepting the annexation, either of the 
king of Georgia or those who were instru- 
mental in that decision. The result of an- 
nexing Georgia in this manner is that we 
have been deprived of all respect and con- 
fidence in both kingdoms.” 

After the death of King Heracles who 
had been an ardent champion of Russian 
alliance Russian troops entered Georgia, 
and having put an end of the 11 centuries. 
old Bagratid dynasty, forcibly deported to 
Russia all the members of the royal family. 

Two interesting historical documents 
prove with exceptional accuracy and clar- 
ity the reaction of Georgian circles to the 
edict of 1801, exploding the legend pre- 
valent in Russian circles as if the people 
of Georgia voluntarily resigned from its 
national and political rights. 

The first document is a petition address- 
ed to the Emperor, written in 1802 by the 
people of Kakhetia, the same Kakhetia 
which ironically for two centuries had 
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been the chief advocate of Russo-Georgian 
rapproachment. 


“We, all the inhabitants of Kakhetia,” the 
document runs, “lay or clergy, implore the 
most merciful protection of your Imperial 
Majesty. Most merciful King. When we de- 
clared our oath of loyalty to your Imperial 
Majesty, we were told of a supreme edict 
in which it was written as if we were the 
ones who appealed to your Sublime Court 
and said we do not want a king of our own, 
and as if we have sought the protection of 
Your Imperial Majesty without our king. 
This would be like the French Republic. 
Our kings have never offended us and 
we have no reason to give them up. For 
more than a thousand years the Bagratids 
have been our royal family. Many of them 
hhave accepted martyrdom and have shed 
their blood for the sake of Christ, and we, 
under their leadership, have sacrificed our 
lives. Therefore resigning from them is not 
our doing but the device of liars. Our wish 
and petition is that the spiritual bequest 
of our late illustrious King Heracles be ex- 
ecuted, and by virtue of that bequest we 
are given a king together with whom we 
shall remain under the protectorate of Your 
Imperial Majesty and we shall serve Your 
Imperial Majesty to the limit of our 
powers.” 


This petition is signed by metropolitans, 
bishops, Vardapets, priests, monastics and 
the princes and the nobility of the time. 

The second document is a memorandum 
which the Georgian nobles presented to 
the commander of the Russian occupation 
army, General Guliakov on July 21, 1802. 
It reads: 


“We Georgians constitute a small coun- 
try. The Sultan and the Shah have warred 
against us and we have been their subjects. 
Although they tyrannized and oppressed us 
nevertheless we never surrendered to either 
of them. When they conquered us, neither 


then nor afterwards did they ever revoke 
our royalty.” 

But neither the petitions, the appeals, 
nor the subsequent numerous Georgian re- 
bellions (1802, 1804, 1810, 1812, 1819-20) 
were of any avail. The imperial govern- 
ment of St. Pertersburg turned a deaf ear 
to all these appeals, set into motion its 
military machine, and carried on in a regu- 
lar, consistent manner. After each serious 
conflict that military machine liquidated 
the western regions of Georgia, put an end 
to the independence of the kingdom of 
Imeretia and the principalities of Guria and 
Mingrelia. And then, it did not hesitate to 
wipe off the name Georgia from the face 
of the map. 


This was the fate of the Georgian king- 
doms and the Georgian state after two cen- 
turies of effort in seeking the military aid 
and the political friendship of Russia. Dur- 
ing that period practically all the above- 
mentioned thrones were sacrificed to that 
policy, some of whom forfeited their heads 
(Alexander II and Georgi XI). others (Tey- 
muraz I) ended their lives in captivity, and 
still others (Archil and Vakhtang VI) were 
forced to leave the fatherland, Simultane- 
ous with these misfortunes the country be- 
came the arena of Turco-Persian invasions, 
destruction, extermination of the popula- 
tion, deportations and two destructions of 
the city of Tiflis (1724 and 1795). 

“The protectorate of Georgia and her de- 
fense from external enemies, (to which 
Russia was bound by the treaty of 1783), 
unfortunately, was so unrealistic that if we 
are to believe the official facts, almost half 
of the population of Georgia was depleted 
between 1783 and 1801”. — Z. Avalov, The 
Annexation of Georgia to Russia. 

Regardless of the terrific price paid to 
the business of befriending the northern 
Christian neighbor state, the Georgian 
kings stubbornly clung to their belief that, 
eventually, Russsia would fulfill their wish. 
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They did this in the simple belief that the 
best interests of a fast southward moving 
Russia would dictate the necessity of creat- 
ing a strong buffer Christian state on her 
extreme Asiatic frontiers. A strong Georgia 
would meet this requirement. 

This, however, proved to be the real 
miscalculation of the Georgian kings. The 
kingdom of Muscovy and its successor the 
Russian empire, thanks to the co-ordination 
of favorable circumstances, expanded so 
fast that its masters no longer had any other 
wish or thought but to push the expansion. 
Without looking backwards, impervious to 
national interests and rights which had 
been welded in the course of centuries, the 
Russian masters ran roughshod over the 
peoples which they conquered in all di- 
rections. The conquering armies were fol- 
lowed by the imperialists with the steam- 
roller. Where the steamroller failed they 
used the Russian axe. This alone explains 
the ruthless manner in which the Russian 
imperialists whittled down friendly Georgia 
by putting an end to their royalty, then 
the free church, the Georgian constitution, 
and generally speaking the entire Georgian 
national past. They did the same thing to 
their first allies the Circassians and the 
Cabardinians by wielding the axe, massacr- 
ing them, dumping them into the Black 
Sea and deporting one million into Tur- 
key. 

Since then all future Georgian genera- 
tions have equally comprehended the force 
of this bitter historical truth. However, this 
bitter experience of the centuries confirm- 
ed in Georgian minds the deep wisdom that 
their ancestors, despite their sacrifices to 
the Russian idol, were not totally devoid 
of far-sightedness. 

According to this theory, by sacrificing 
themselves the old Georgians finally made 
use of the new and powerful northern Rus- 
sian factor. Thanks to that factor the little 
Georgian nation extricated itself from the 


Turkish and Persian grinding mill stone 
and, to a certain extent, won a brief breath- 
ing spell in which to recover its spent pow- 
ers and its territories. 

Notwithstanding, during that entire 
breathing spell the Georgian never forgot 
the supreme injustice which the Russia 
had inflicted on Georgia. This bitterness 
was further deepened by the pressure of 
that crude instrument of Russification 
whose weight was felt by the Georgians 
for a whole century in all phases of their 
life. 

By the latter part of the 19th century not 
even a trace of the old political sympathies 
was left in Georgia. These tactics of as- 
similation, so reminiscent of the reign of 
Assyrian kings, being enacted in the 19th 
century by the Russian government on the 
vast non-Russian nationalities front of the 
empire, shook the Georgian faith in the 
power and the longevity of the Romanoff 
dynasty, even though the ancient Bagratid 
Georgia, in ther struggle against the south- 
ern elements, had reposed great hopes in 
that Russia. 

The events of our century fully confirm- 
ed this disillusionment. 

After a critical examination of those his- 
torical facts which during the last three 
decades, in a flux of constantly moving 
events, clearly show the significant ten- 
dencies within the Caucasian area, we 
shall try to define in the context of new 
conditions the role and the value of north- 
ern and southern factors on the fate of 
our present day Georgia. To do this, it is 
necessary to follow the historic events in 
their chronology, beginning from the first 
days of the 19th century. 

In 1904 little Japan attacked Great-Rus- 
sia which, in her titanic tempo, had reached 
as far as the shores of the Pacific. In one 
year the Japanese defeated the Russians 
on land and sea and forced them to re- 
linquish a part of their conquest in the Far 
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East. Russia’s defeat brought about the 
revolution of 1905. Dangerous cracks were 
made on the artificially built gigantic struc- 
ture of the vast Russian empire. Simul- 
taneous with the Russian revolution there 
were national uprisings among the con- 
quered races of the empire. Finland, the 
Baltic countries, Poland, Ukrainia, the Cau- 
casus and Turkestan became the arena of 
the activities of radical revolutionary par- 
ties. 

The armies of Emperor Nicholas II had 
difficulty in restraining these movements 
although they succeeded in restoring the 
peace of the empjre. The revolutionary 
movement was contained. 


And this continued until World War I. 
Many sensed the approach of the war and 
realized that the empire of the Romanoffs 
would be unable to stand the shock. Its 
disintegration was imminent. Even before 
the war secret revolutionary parties be- 


gan to organize among the non-Russian 
nationalities of the empire with nationalist- 
secessionist tendencies. The attention of 
the latter was directed specifically to the 
western European countries where suffi- 
cient explosives had been accummulated 
long since for springing a general war. 

Some far-sighted Georgians were con- 
vinced that, in case of a war, the west 
European waves would reach as far as the 
Caucasus. Their premonition did not fool 
them. 


The war broke out in 1914 which soon 
engulfed the entire world. The Russian 
army did not last long before the three 
year attacks of the German legions. The 
Russian army wavered and in 1917, under 
the impact of the newly-sprung revolution, 
started fast to disintegrate and suddenly 
retired from the battle fronts. On the Cau- 
casian front, too, the Russian army which 
until then had penetrated the interior of 
Asia Minor, turned tail and threw their 
Armenian allies at the mercy of the Turk. 


In a few weeks the Russian army withdrew 
from the Caucasus, leaving the way wide 
open for the advancing Turks. 

The history of the 18th century was re- 
peated when the Russian army suddenly 
deserted the little ally, Georgia, leaving 
her alone against the powerful enemy 
(1722, 1770, 1787, 1795 and 1796) which 
put an end to the Georgian kingdom. The 
same thing took place in our days, but this 
time on a far larger scale and infinitely far 
more dangerous. By her sudden withdrawal 
in October of 1917 from the Caucasian 
front, Russia exposed the defenseless 
Georgian and Armenian peoples to the 
savagery of the Turks. 

For reasons understandable, the Georg- 
ian people was not yet fully ready to meet 
the historic hour. Steeped in a century 
of Russian mist, politically denationalized, 
physically and economically ruined under 
the weight of the great war, when 160,000 
warriors, the cream of the Georgian people 
were at the battle front, chiefly in the re- 
mote West, the people of Georgia could 
not muster a sufficiently strong organized 
force to face the Turkish regular army. 
But, true to the traditional instinct of their 
national preservation, regardless of the 
created conditions, the Georgian feverishly 
set to work to utilize the eternal situation 
centering on the Caucasus. 

With the aid of Europe’s central powers, 
the disintegration of the periphery of the 
Romanoffs’ empire — the liberation of 
Poland, Finland, the Baltic states and the 
restoration of Ukrainia posed before the 
Georgians the realization of their centuries- 
old dream of the restoration of their in- 
dependence. 

The fast moving events of the south 
swiftly solved the Georgian question, Arm- 
ed with old methods and with old Pan- 


7See General Korganov, Armenian Participa- 
tion in the World War on the Georgian frront, 
8S. Kakabadze, Present Day Georgia 
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Turanian dreams (see Memoirs of Jemal 
Pasha), divisions of the Turkish regular 
army pressed hard on the retiring Russian 
divisions and entered the Caucasus. Not 
long before, the Turkish army had anni- 
hilated a tangible part of the Armenian 
population of Asia Minor. And now, after 
being fiercely contested by the small Ar- 
menian contingents at Abaran, Sardarapat 
and Karakilisse,” pierced the Armenian bar- 
rier and emerged into eastern Transcau- 
casia. Thus, stubbornly pressing on, the 
Turks finally penetrated Georgia. The Tur- 
kish army of Gelipolu which had been 
transferred from Costantza to the Caucas- 
ian front, under the command of Vehib 
Pasha, started the march to the interior of 
Georgia. 

A regiment of 2000 Georgian soldiers 
who had returned from the western front, 
under the command of General Bazniash- 
vili, near the bridge of Chozokh, not far 
from the railroad station of Natanebi, on 
April 8, 1918, repulsed the Turkish army 
(the Turks lost 600 in that battle), and 
drove the remnants to the shores of the 
Black Sea.® 

Despite this brilliant victory, the distinct 
numerical superiority of the Turkish army 
still in unorganized Georgia made ready 
for the final blow to Georgia. Georgia was 
saved from this catastrophe by the Ger- 
mans. Germany stopped the onward march 
of her ally Turkey and herself assumed the 
defense of the Georgian frontiers.® 

On May 26, 1918, Georgia declared her 
independence. At the end of the same year 
Germany, defeated in the war, was replaced 
in the Transcaucasus by the victorious Eng- 
lish army. Meanwhile, in the south, im- 
portant changes were taking place. The 
old Ottoman Empire collapsed. Mesopo- 
tamia, Arabia and Syria seceded from the 


®Data Catchnadze: “Deustche Blatter in der 
Georgichen Geschichte.” 
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empire and fell under the influence of 
England and France. Italy seized many im- 
portant islands on the coast of Asia Minor. 
The Straits which had been closed by the 
Turks for 500 years were reopened. The 
Black Sea was made a free sea. The Tur- 
kish Damoclean sword which had been 
hanging over Georgia for centuries was 
lifted. The roads leading to the civilized 
countries of the West were once again 
opened before Georgia. 

In these favorable circumstances the 
Georgians, with their characteristic zeal, 
started to rebuild and to consolidate their 
newly-created state. They needed only a 
few decades in which to sweep off all the 
nihilistic and denationalizing influences 
which had plagued this little nation and 
which were the result of Russian political 
life and Russian imperialistic policy. 

However, the new developments from 
the north gave the Georgians no chance to 
materialize this goal. 

In October of 1917 the revolutionary Bol- 
shevik government triumphed in Russia. 
On March 3, 1918, the Bolshevik govern- 
ment in Moscow signed a treaty of peace 
with the Central Powers and Turkey in 
Brest-Litovsk. By this treaty Turkey was 
ceded a number of Armeno-Georgian re- 
gions including Kars, Ardahan, the region 
of Chorokh and Batum. Turkey again oc- 
cupied the principal strongholds of south- 
ern Transcaucasia, and having regained 
Batum, she set out to consolidate her po- 
sition on the Caucasian shores of the Black 
Sea. 

Meanwhile the Bolshevik diplomacy, in 
the pursuit of its foreign objectives, devel- 
oped friendly relations with Mustafa Kem- 
al, the leader of the Turkish revolutionary 
movement with generous supplies of gold 
and ammunition. Kemal triumphed over 
his enemies and became the master of Tur- 
key. The old enemies, Turkey and Russia, 
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The Bolshevik government in the Krem- 
lin, in turn, having liquidated the White 
Russian counter-revolutionaries, felt con- 
fident to reconquer the territories of the 
non-Russian nationalities of the Caucasus. 
With the British evacuation of Transcau- 
casus in 1920, the way was easy for the 
Bolsheviks. 

From 1920 to the spring of 1921 Mos- 
cow’s Red armies fought their way to the 
south and occupied Azerbaijan, Armenia, 
and finally Georgia which only a year be- 
fore, on May 7, 1920, had been recognized 
by Moscow as an independent state. The 
same year the new masters of the Cau- 
casus joined hands with their Turkish al- 
lies. 


By the Treaty of Kars, October 18, 1921, 
in the name of the “Transcaucasian Socialist 
Republics”,’® the Bolsheviks ceded to Tur- 
key a large segment of Caucasian territories 
which belonged to the Georgians and the 
Armenians. Since then Georgia and the 
Caucasus have been squeezed in the mill 
stone of the Russo-Turkish political al- 
liance. For the first time in the history of 
their centuries-old existence, the Caucasus 
was caught in the iron grip of the north 
and the south. 


10 This name was a mere mask behind which 
was hidden Moscow, the ally of Turkey and 
the real author of the Treaty of Kars, which 
8 days later, on March 21, 1921, hastened to 
ratify the same treaty. 
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It was another of the Saturdays again 
when my father did not go to work in the 
mill, when the chimneys of the mill did 
not belch out smoke, and all the fathers 
on our street were home until Monday. 

I was lying in bed thinking about this 
and thinking about such things as kites 
and the other beliefs that people who are 
little have in their heads, when I heard 
my father’s voice in the kitchen. He was 
talking to my mother. He was discussing 
the problem of money in terms of work 
and of work in terms of its rewards, and 
lhe walked back and forth in the kitchen in 
a way that seemed to belong to animals at 
the zoo, the pacing, I mean, the way ani- 
mals do when they have an idea or a sus- 
picion that they are locked in; and that was 
what my father did: pace, back and forth, 
back and forth, until my mother who listen- 
ed to it every Saturday my father was 
home, raised her voice to him, saying: 

“For goodness sakes, Charley; if you've 
nothing more to do than pace, why don’t 
you take some things to the dump.” She 
had walked to the doorway of the kitchen; 
I could tell by the way her voice came up 
through the heat register in the ceiling and, 
lying there in bed, it was almost as if she 
spoke into a microphone because the voice 
shot like electricity into the apparatus, and 
my father knew enough to pause. 

This was nothing new; we were not very 
rich; there was no one on our street very 
rich; in fact there was no rich man any- 
where in our neighborhood except, perhaps, 
Mr. Janderman whose wife had a china 
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closet with expensive trinkets in it and an 
ice cream freezer that made real ice cream, 
any flavor, and he was the richest of all. 
The rest of us were the way we were, the 
fathers all working long hours and com- 
ing home on Friday with a handful of 
quarters or maybe half dollars where they 
threw them down with a smash upon the 
table in the kitchen, saying, “There she is 
— again.” 

But the dump was the place we used 
Saturday for. I lay in bed knowing, waiting 
to be called to go with my father. I pulled 
the covers up around my head to hide my 
happiness of going, and down my spine 
ran the sort of shivers that go with some- 
thing as special as the dump, and I remem- 
bered, lying there, when the teacher in 
school, Miss Zurchman, who had a watch 
shaped like a robin on her breast and who 
sometimes asked one of us to listen to it 
ticking just so we could smell the perfume 
she wore, asked me to define something 
spent, and I had said “the dump,” because 
everything in the dump had itself spent 
and belonged to nothing, and everybody 
laughed including Miss Zurchman, and 
then, suddenly, she hadn’t laughed at all 
and nobody else laughed, and the room 
had got quiet and finally it was so quiet 
we all went home. I guess it was time. 

My father went out into the back yard 
and brought out my old coaster wagon 
ithat had its name eaten way by the age 
it was, and its wheels worn oval shaped by 
the same insane age that destroyed the 
name, and I could hear it being pulled and 
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I knew its haphazard jogging, as if some- 
times it ran on three wheels and at other 
times on two or maybe half of that. 

I stuck one foot out of bed and then I 
brought out the other. Without knowing 
about schedule or promptness, without hav- 
ing it occur to me that this was an every 
Saturday happening I knew instinctively 
when to move a leg or an arm or draw up 
my trousers to meet the calling of my 
father’s voice from the steps of the porch, 
because it was always the same and it was 
always Saturday, and so it came, then, 
sharply like sudden thunder, tenderly like 
a bee on a flower, and I was instantly ready. 

My mother wiped the sleep from my 
eyes with a cool wash cloth and combed 
my hair and put vaseline on my shoes to 
make them sparkle and my father said 
“We're just going to the dump, woman; 
there’s no need for tidiness,” which was a 
waste of words because my mother paid 
him no attention and performed the chore 
as if it came out of a book, word for word, 
like sifting flour and rolling dough for a 
cake made from a New York recipe. 

In the fresh, clean November air that 
sometimes smelled of snow and sometimes 
of growth that couldn’t grow because it 
was winter, we walked down the street 
with the rickety coaster wagon following us 
in a way no different than a little brown 
dog might have been hungry, and for a 
time we didn’t say anything because the 
coaster wagon wheels made such a clatter; 
but finally we came to a grassy area be- 
tween places where the city ran out of 
funds for street improvement, and then 
ithe wheels sank themselves into the earth 
or the weeds, and we talked. 

“You have never said what you will be 
when you become a man,” my father said. 
“Or have you been too busy trying to be- 
come one to have time?” 

It wasn’t that. “I don’t know,” I said. 


“Could I be anything I want to be?” 
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My father wiggled the steering apparatus 
of the wagon because the left wheel was 
falling off. We were taking everything we 
would never use anymore to the dump 
and each Saturday there became more 
things we would never use. Sometimes the 
things we never again intended to use were 
few because when you are poor you use 
the things until they are not things and 
are therefore hardly capable of dumping. 

“Anything you think you like to be,” my 
father said. 

“Then I'll be a man who pastes pictures 
on billboards,” I said. I liked such things 
because it brightened up the neighborhood, 
brought a new, special kind of world 
into a world that once in awhile wasn’t 
special at all, into a world that cried or 
shed blood or made band music lead men 
astray, into wars, etc. 

But I was glad the wagon came to a 
noisy place again because I didn’t know 
what else to be. 

My father said something else that 
sounded like something to be, but I never 
heard; it was because of the noise the 
coaster wagon made and not, I am sure, 


George H. Freitag is not an unfamiliar name 
eS to readers of the Hairenik Weekly, the aera 
: language journal and contemporary of The Ar- 
: menian Review. During those halcyon years when 
: the WEEKLY built up an enviable reputation in : 
the field of literature, Mr. Freitag was one | 
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my age. The sun came out as we entered 
the dump and it shone down on a land- 
scape of complete devastation. It was truly 
called the dump, and belonged, seemingly, 
to the world, and it lay covered with the 
debris and the wastes of others. 

“Shall we dump it here?” I said to my 
father. “Shall we dump now?” 

My father shook his head, pulling the 
wagon after him. Upon the jagged, irregu- 
lar land the wagon jostled back and forth, 
and its contents kept spilling out, pieces of 
old dish, an old worn out sock, a leather 
glove with two fingers missing, a rusty 
thimble — these things kept falling out 
and my father, with gentle tenderness, 
stooped to pick them up again, brushing 
the dirt from them, blowing his breath 
upon them, seeming in his way to revive 
their usefulness, to bring them back out 
of a classification of neglect. 

“Not here, not here,” he whispered. 

It was as if you needed to whisper. The 
landscape lay in a smouldering, stuffy still- 
ness, and almost as far as the eye saw 
there was the wasted, useless plot of land, 
except in the extreme distances: the city; 
and we stood now in a kind of transfixed 
way looking out over all that had been 
placed there, and a wind whirred through 
the dismalness of it like something that was 
also hunting for a place to empty the need- 
less things, and it once in awhile picked up 
a label from a tomato can or a general 
wrapping of sorts, and sent it scurrying in 
the same frenzied, half insane search, only 
tto grow a peculiar and sudden disinterest 
in it and quite cruelly put it down again. 

The old old man came out of an impro- 
vised hut made of tin and paper. He was 
unshaven and his eyes were filled with a 
thick moisture. His toes stuck out of his 
old shoes and there was about him an age- 
lessness which, I suppose, was due some- 
how to what the dump was and to his phy- 
sical appearance against the scent of it, for 


nothing about the dump belonged to en- 
drgy or to immediacy or the demands of 
anyone’s heart and it played no connection 
with the living but was a product for the 
most part of what was no longer of conse- 
quence, of death, for instance. 

The man stood shading his thin moist 
eyes with his downturned hand, like a 
visor, and when he spoke to us it was with 
a cheerlessness that had its origin in the 
\depts of dark, the way a voice sounds 
coming out of a pit. 

“It costs a dime to empty here,” the man 
pointed, “and a quarter to empty here,” 
and he pointed to a newer, fresher, classier 
spot. Then he apologized for the way the 
dump looked. “I am trying to make it a 
nice dump,” he said. “I hope the day comes 
when it will be a pretty place to dump.” 

My father shrugged his shoulders. 
“Dumps generally are not pretty, are they?” 
he said. He was looking out across the 
expanse of it as if to absorb it into himself, 
the way age comes to meet a man and not 
man going to meet age. 

“In Pittsburgh,” the man went on, ignor- 
ing my father, “I lived in a dump. I had 
flowers around my shed, I had a little 
stream of water running through the land, 
with shrubs planted and my mailbox paint- 
ed silver, and a hand painting of Roosevelt 
on the window, like a church, you know.” 
He paused to wipe the water from his eyes. 
“And I had me an inside toilet that I 
charged people a nickel to use, and on 
Friday I made sandwiches and sold sand- 
wiches to people who came to the dump, 
and I had it all so handy and convenient 
that the city took it over and kicked me 
out.” He stooped to wipe the dust from 
his shoes. “I guess they wanted to make 
it into a park or something. But I gave 
them the idea for it.” 

My father began to laugh. “In the mill 
where I work there was such a man, an 
efficiency expert they called him, and he 
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perfected everything he came in contact 
with and caused twenty men to be laid off 
because he had figured out methods and 
ways to have their places taken. And that 
was okay until he started on the boss, mak- 
it easier and easier for the boss, and final- 
ly the boss didn’t have to come to work, 
so he was fired, the efficiency expert, I 
mean.” 


My father thought this was such a funny 
thing that for five minutes he laughed and 
laughed, even slapping the old man on the 
shoulder, and it was the first time I had 
heard my father laugh in just precisely 
that way. 


The man, however, did not consider the 
incident funny. He fastened and unfastened 
his coat until one of the buttons dropped 
off. Then he turned around and walked 
toward his hut. At the doorway he yelled 
back to us: “Dump the trash where ever 
you think it would look the prettiest,” he 


said, “and put a quarter in the pig.” There 
was a large hollow, pink pig whose snout 
held up a very intricately designed lamp 
for night dumpers. The opened mouth was 
where you dropped the money. 


“Trash!” my father said. “It’s not trash; 
it’s just stuff we're throwing away. 


“It’s trash,” the man said. 

I watched my father’s face as the humor 
left it. I saw it fall into the wrinkles and 
creases. I remembered again his going to 
work and his coming home, and remember- 
ed, too, the tiredness that showed in his 
body at night when he came into the 
kitchen where dinner was on the stove and 
the table set. I remembered all over again 
the warmth of my father and his tenderness 
with my mother and how all of us lived 
in a cheap house by an alley, and the lovely 
days of spring. It became for me, suddenly, 
seeing my father, a way of life that was 
somehow rich and untainted the way I 
always knew it had been, and I felt closer 


to him, because of what I saw in his face, 
than ever before. 

To the old man I shouted: “We are rich 
people! We are dumping only to make 
room for more rich things. We haven't the 
room for all the things we own!” And I 
meant such things as Sunday and the sound 
of the lawn mower on Saturday afternoons 
in the summer, and the smell of my father’s 
cigar and the screech of his shoes and the 
creaking back and forth of his favorite 
rocker in the evenings. 

My father was taking the things out of 
the wagon piece by piece. Some of the 
things he took out he shined and put into 
his pocket; the others he gave to me, and 
we exchanged back and forth, back and 
forth between us until in the wagon there 
were only several pieces of cracked dish- 
ware. We turned around in the dump and 
pulled the wagon after us until we got to 
the street. Then I crawled into the wagon 
and my father pulled me home, the whole 
way, and when we got once more into our 
neighborhood I heard him commence to 
sing the way people who can’t help it sing, 
and I accidently dropped out the dishware 
pieces into an empty corner lot where one 
day they would be picked up by someone 
on their way to the dump. The wagon 
groaned and limped under the weight of 
me. The song my father sang could some- 
times scarecely be heard above the clatter 
of age that had befallen the wagon. 

But finally we were near our own house 
and my mother in her faded apron was 
standing on the porch looking up the street 
for us. 

“My goodness,” she said. “I was worried 
about you two; I thought you had fallen 
into the dump forever.” 

But my father laughed against her words 
and gave her a pat-pat on the behind say- 
ing: “Look, mother. Look what I found in 
the dump,” and when they both turned to 
look again it was I they saw! 


THE LATE SHAVARSH MISSAKIAN 


On January 31, 1957, Mr. Shavarsh Missakian, who for thirty years brilliantly edited the 
Paris ARF organ “Haratch”, of which he was the founder and owner, was laid to final rest 
at Pere Lachez Cemetery, with thousands of grieving French Armenians in attendence. Mr. Mis- 
sakian passed away following a sudden stroke suffered January 24. He died two days later. 

Mr. Missakian was one of the most widely-known and respected journalists among Arme- 
nians abroad. He was considered the dean of European Armenian journalists. 

He was born 1887 at Zimara, near Sebastia, Armenia Minor, but at an early age accom- 
panied his parents to Constantinople, where he received his primary education. He later stud- 
ied at the Galata Central School, Marsovan College, and Gedik Pasha Gargourian School. 

Mr. Missakian embarked on his long and brilliant career as a journalist at the age of 16 
when he did his first editorial work for Sourhantak. He subsequently served on such well- 
known organs as Aztek, Haratch of Erzerum, Azatamart, and contributed articles to many 
other leading Armenian-language publications. 

In 1918 he became the editor of “Jagadamard” and, in 1925, opened publication of his 
beloved “Haratch” in Paris. 

Spared the Turkish purges of Constantinople’s intelligentsia in 1915 through a miracle, 
Missakian was however the following year, as an ARF leader, arrested by the enemy and 
thrown into prison, and remained a hostage of the Turks until November of 1918 

He participated in a number of ARF World Congresses, and was recognized world-wide 
as a scholarly but bitter foe of despotism. Mr. Missakian was an outstanding anti-Communist. 

He is survived by his widow, Mrs. Dirouhi Missakian, a sister Armenoohi Missakian, his 
daughter Arpik Missakian, and a brother Jirair Missakian who is an Associate Editor of the 
Hairenik Daily, in Boston. 

Expressions of sympathy were tendered the family of the deceased from organizations and 
individuals in the four corners of the earth. French officials, educators and journallists express- 
ed their shock at the unexpected passing of Shavarsh Missakian. 
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@ THE ANTIQUITIES OF AN OLD CITY: 


ERIVAN—REPOSITORY OF 
ANCIENT MONUMENTS 


S. SAHAROUNI 


The City of Erivan has two historical 
museums, one dedicated to the history of 
Armenia from its beginnings to the present 
time, the other perpetuates the history of 
the City of Erivan as related to the history 
of the Ararat fatherland. 

The municipal museum is located in the 
spacious halls of the summer and winter 
prayer houses of the Persian Mosque Quey 
which was built in 1760. The main entrance 
bears the inscription: “The Chronology 
of the City of Erivan, Beginning from 
Earliest Times of History.” 

To date excavations in Erivan and the 
environs have brought to light the follow- 
ing historical fortress buildings: 

1. Dsidsernakabert, on the opposite bank 
of the river Hrazdan. 

2. The Fort of Arin, on the city’s western 
slope. 

8. Berdatsor, on the heights of Nork. 

4. Karmir Bloor (Red Hill), on an eleva- 
tion of the same name formed by the 
meanderings of the river Hrazdan. 

5. Davajan Bloor (The Hill of Treason), 
on an obscure height adjoining the railroad 
station. 

These ancient fort buildings have an 
antiquity of 2000-3000 years. 

Ancient Erivan was built on this half- 
cauldron shaped elevation formed by these 
jutting heights, facing on one side the Ara- 
ratian Valley. The origin of the name of 
the city has been explained as based on 
the familiar legend of Noah. According 


to Armenian tradition, when Noah first 
came out of the ark following the flood, he 
exclaimed with ecstacy: “Yerevats!” — Be- 
hold, it (the land) appeared. Thus the 
word Erivan stemmed from the Armenian 
word Yerevatz or Erevatz. This interpreta- 
tion, of course, postulates that Noah spoke 
the Armenian language, and if we press 
the assumption a little farther, the language 
of the Garden of Eden was Armenian. 

If the dark recesses of the prehistoric 
flood contain any historical truths, as is 
the case with many legends, then Noah, on 
coming out of the ark, must first have 
faced the opposing four-pronged mountain 
of Alagyaz, the heights of Kapatan overlook- 
ing Erivan, farther off the mountains of 
Kegharkounis, etc. etc. 

No remnants or ruins of the primitive 
Erivan have ever been found on the other 
heights of the Araratian plateau. At the 
time of the recession of the prehistoric flood 
waters, naturally the site of Erivan was the 
last to be seen when the patriarch had 
descended from the height of Massis moun- 
tains down into the Ararat Plain. 

The legend of Noah is cloaked with an 
impenetrable mist in which modern scien- 
tists have been seeking the relics of the ark, 
but all these efforts have proved of no avail. 
The Noahian explanation of the original 
Erivan and its name must be sought in 
cuneiform inscriptions which speak of the 
Eri’s, the aborigines of the Ararat Plain of 
the pre-Christian era, whose central city, 
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according to the inscriptions, was Eribani. 
Comparative history and philology confirm 
the identity of Erivan and Eriban. 

In the 8th century B.C. the Urartuans 
occupied the land of Ararat in the course 
of their invasions. Menuas I (800-780), 
the Urartuan king was the first to set foot 
on the plain of Ararat and founded a city 
on the northern base of Mount Massis call- 
ed after his name. 

One of his successors, Rusas I (730-714), 
seized the southern part of Gegharkounik 
as far as the mountain range of Lesser 
Caucasus, having subjugated the 19 king- 
doms from the Lake of Sevan to the lower 
currents of the River Yeraskh. This king 
built a magnificent palace on the eastern 
slopes of Erivan, known to this day as the 
Fort of Arin. The cuneiform monument 
which commemorates the construction of 
this palace was excavated in 1893 by the 
Russian scientist Nicolski, exhibited to this 
day in the Khaldian division of the Moscow 
Museum of History. 

The last kings of Urartu, Irkouas (620- 
600) and Menuas II (600-580), no longer 
reigned in the City of Van. The capital of 
the shriveled Uraratu had been transferred 
to the Plain of Ararat, the northern base 
of Mount Massis (Ararat), a little way off 
from the modern village of Dash Bourou. 
Shrunk by foreign pressures, Urartu now 
was confined to its eastern half. 

The excavations of Karmir Bloor were 
started in 1989. The results of these exca- 
vations confirmed the fact that the fort of 
Karmir Bloor was the summer palace of 
the kings during the period of Urartuan 
defeats. Opposite this palace, on the right 
bank of the river Hrazdan, is a Urartuan 
stream dug in the rocks which emerges in 
the vicinity of the village of Chafarapat and 
farther off joins the Urartuan stream near 
Zvartnotz. 

Catholicos Simon of Erivan’s reference 
to the construction of this stream in “Chum- 


ba” is obviously a historical error. The 
Catholicos Nahapet spent a large sum to 
reopen this stream but the actual opening 
was made by the Persian Khan and from 
that day on the stream was called Dalma, 
and the surrounding fertile fields “the vine- 
yards of Dalma.” 

In 1934 the archaeologist of the Museum 
of History, Y. Bayboordian, started the exca- 
vations at Davajan Bloor, the results prov- 
ing its Scythian origin. The Scythians, to- 
gether with the Cimmerians, first appeared 
on the scene of history in the 7th century 
who, retreating from the Assyrian on- 
slaughts, gradually settled in the plain of 
Kour River, the eastern skirt of the Arme- 
nian Plateau. 

From this period the Erivan museum ex- 
hibits two fire places of clay discovered in 
Berdatzor and the fort of Arin, great quanti- 
ties of clay utensils of various sizes, weap- 
ons made of bronze and stone, working 
tools, various women’s ornaments, objects 
of worship, etc. 

The oldest relics of the Armenian era in 
the City of Erivan are a cathedral and the 
church of Paul and Peter of the 5th century, 
built in the basilica style. These two 
temples were destroyed by the great earth- 
quake of Erivan in 1679, both of which were 
reconstructed by Catholicos Nahapet. 
Thereafter, until the 9th century, there is 
not a single mention of Erivan. A 9th cen- 
tury written testimony mentions Erivan as 
a small town surrounded by gardens. 

In the 2nd century the Armenian king 
Hovhannes Sumbat built the Mamoor 
stream of Erivan which springs from the 
River Hrazdan, cuts through the city, and 
now emerges into the open plain near the 
railroad station. 

Other relics of the same century are the 
ruins of a great monastery adjoining the 
Church of Asdvadzadzin. Overlooking this 
monastery, on the heights of Kont, is located 
the beautiful small chapel of the 11th cen- 
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tury historian Hovhannes Kozer. 

By order of the Communist government 
of Armenia in 1937 the cathedral and the 
Paul-Peter church were razed to the 
ground. A comprehensive inscription, un- 
earthed in the south-east wall of the 
cathedral, authored by Sahmedin, son of 
Avedentz, a well-known land-owner of Ani 
in 1264, is the sole mention of antiquity 
that in the 18th century Erivan was a com- 
mercial center carrying on trade relations 
with the important marts of the Near East. 
As the cities and the capitals of the Ararat 
Plain were destroyed by the foreign in- 
vaders the importance of Erivan steadily 
rose, especially after the destruction of Old 
Chugha, the financial center of Armenian 
tycoons. 

An old trade route through Erivan ran to 
the City of Ani, and from there, via the 
mountains of Abaran, to Kouquark, as far 
as the Georgian centers of trade. The Map 
of Erivan of Jean Baptist D’Averne, noted 


French traveler of the 17th century, shows 
numerous trade routes which converged 
at or went through Erivan. These routes 
were punctuated with numerous caravan 
stop stations testifying to the importance of 
Erivan. Erivan finally became a govern- 


mental center when Persia occupied the 
land of Aratat in the 17th century. 

Notable monuments of Persian domina- 
tion include the Shushaband Palace of Sar- 
dar, built inside the fortress walls, on the 
bank of Hrazdan. In the same fort is the 
Mosque of Quey, the repository of the city’s 
museum. Other remnants are the famous 
caravan stop stations of Gourge and Zarab, 
the public bath called Phantasia with its 
magnificent architecture, etc. etc. The Rus- 
sians occupied Erivan in 1827 and from 
that day on the city became the administra- 
tive center of the Armenian Province. 

As trophies of the Russo-Persian war the 
museum exhibits the three regimental ban- 
ners of Fath Ali Shah Kachar with their 
insignias of the lion and the sun. Another 
exhibit shows the banners of the Armenian 
cavalry regiment, decorated with the in- 
signia of the Mamikonians. Also, on exhibit 
are the keys of the Fort of Erivan, cannon 
balls of stone, etc. This exhibit has a frontal 
sign piece, a large oil painting by Rubba, 
the well-known painter of the panorama of 
Sebastapol, entitled “The Russian Occupa- 
tion of Erivan.” 

Here the story of old Erivan ends and the 
new begins. 


@ RENZO FINDS A HAVEN: 


MARIA’S KEY 


JOHN MEGHRIAN 


It was a toss-up which caused me to wake 
up, the ship’s bell sounding twice to indi- 
cate five A.M., or the slight rustle at the door 
knob. Silently I eased myself erect, the gun 
clenched in my right fist, my trigger finger 
itching to squeeze death on its way. Look- 
ing at the slit of light peeping in under the 
door sill I could make out a slight shadow. 
He tried again, the knob turned noiselessly 
as he pressed against the door itself. The 
knob slowly went back to its original posi- 
tion and more light streamed in under the 
door as my unknown visitor decided to call 
it quits. 

I watched and waited quietly for fifteen 
more minutes not even moving an eyebrow 
expecting some ruse but nothing materializ- 
ed. The clock showed twenty-five minutes 
past the hour of five and I knew no more 
tries at the brass-ring would be made to- 
night as the mess cooks were due to start 
preparing breakfast shortly. Replacing baby 
under the pillow I corked right off as if at- 
tempted murder was a regular part of my 
nightly routine. 

Voices from the after deck snapped me 
into the wide awake position, a shooting 
pain stabbing along my abdomen as I hoist- 
ed myself up from the settee. Knocking the 
cob-webbs from my eyes I performed my 
morning ablutions automatically. Then I 
ruffled up my bunk, removing the bed- 
clothes from the settee. Baby was sent back 
to hibernate during the daylight hours. 
With things set to right again I headed for 


the mess room as the breakfast chimes peel- 
their welcome. 

Breakfast passed normally; nothing was 
mentioned about last night. The Greek was 
jovial and as friendly as a diplomat. The 
skipper tried hard to be as friendly but his 
rattle shook so bad I didn’t need a crystal 
ball to tell me that this snake knew that [ 
had seen his secret atomic machinery cargo 
last night. Too bad this bum didn’t plav 
poker, he could have qualified as a Santa 
Claus. You could read his face like a road 
map. The word was out, hunting season 
had started. All I needed was a bulls eye 
hooked onto my back to make it easier for 
them to hit me. During breakfast I debated 
whether it was wise to tell Nick what I 
suspected about these birds or wait until 
I could get in contact with the American 
Consul. It was a safe to hedge a bet, if 
they got to me Nick could carry the word. 
Hell, that was no good. Nick would tip his 
mitt and they'd only put the blast on him 
too and I doubted if he knew how to take 
care of himself in this league. Crowds and 
lighted spaces was the answer. The Greek 
being cautious wouldn't jeopardize the car- 
go with open mayhem. It had to be an ac- 
cident or I had to fall overboard at night 
with a convenient suicide note otherwise 
there would be an investigation and they 
would never land the loot. Well that was it, 
God looks out for those who look out for 
themselves. I had no intention of meeting 
St. Peter. 


e 
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Hours turned into days, night became 
day and two more days passed. I sweated 
every minute of every hour. Only one eye 
at a time slept but I was still alive. Not 
that they hadn'’t tried, all accidents, all close, 
just the timing needed perfection which 
made me glad that we would be docked 
within the hour. Here in my domain as I 
answered the bridge signals I was safe and 
within minutes, all types of Port Officials 
would be aboard. I had made up my mind, 
as soon as we were all secure I was going 
to head up town and tip off the American 
Consul. I couldn’t afford to contact any 
of the local officials who would come aboard 
cause it would be my luck to speak to their 
man. It must be a big organization and I 
couldn’t be sure how high the fix went. 

Gently the “Lebanon Trader” bumped the 
quay, another ugly scar being added to her 
lengthy collection of awards. Clanking away 
noisily the engine order telegraph notified 
us that the trip was over as the indicating 
arm stopped at Finished with Engines. I 
quickly passed the word to secure the plant. 
Organized confusion followed as valve after 
valve was closed and others were opened 
to change over from sea operation to port 
operation. The work was well on its way 
as I turned over everything to the watch 
engineer and started to head for the steer- 
ing gear room aft. Two steps and the up- 
stairs grey matter stopped me cold, what 
a spot to qualify for and become morticians’ 
meat. Calmly walking over to the main 
switchgear I flipped the circuit breaker 
down on the steering gear motor opening 
the circuit and preventing any damage back 
aft. 


Kicking off my heavy work shoes I slip- 
ped my feet into some loafers, jumped into 
slacks and threw on a sport shirt. Reaching 
between the folds of the life preserver [ 
latched onto baby. It bulged my pocket 
and didn’t hide completely anyway so I 
yanked out my shirt tails Hawaiian style; it 


outlined clearly. I would have to wear a 
jacket and it was too hot in the daytime for 
that so baby went back to the vault. Be- 
sides no one would tangle with me in broad 
daylight if I kept to the main thoroughfares, 
Locking my stateroom to keep the steva- 
dores out of temptation’s path I went up to 
Sweenys’ room, knocked and entered. He 
was up and addressing some letters, an open 
bottle of beer on his desk. 

“Say Tom, I’ve got to head up to town 
for an hour or so. It’s important. If some- 
thing comes up how about you cover for 
me and I'll make it back to you sometime, 
O. K.?” 

“Sure Renzo, I’ve got to stay around for 
a draw anyway.” 

“Thanks Tom.” 

The ship was so deeply loaded there was 
mo need to use the ship gangway, the Bo- 
sun had stretched a few planks from the 
ships side at the No. 3 hatch to the dock, a 
few safety lines and presto, gangway. I 
scooted over the planks, hit the dock and 
was away in a matter of seconds hoping no- 
body noticed my departure. 


Cabs were easy to locate from this pier. 
We were at Armazon No. 12 at the edge of 
sailors town. Across the street was the 
Chave de Ouro, a restaurant and high class 
booze parlor. The furnishings inside were 
king ebony and teak, the atmosphere was 
silent and musty. Above all the food was 
excellent, if memory served me right they 
fixed the best “Rizzotto de Camarao” in 
the whole of Santos. Old man Vargas was 
the patron and I always kidded him about 
being related to Gettulio the dictator. A big 
guy, name of John Candido, was the Maitre 
de and he ran a square joint, surprising but 
true. At one time it was known strictly as 
an officer's hang out and the crew stayed 
away, during the war it had changed some. 
Now everyone frequented the place but 
the riff-raff didn’t last long as Big John 
usually put the bounce on them before they 
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got half a dozen steps beyond the bat-wings. 

Crossing the street I decided against a 
drink till I had seen the Consul and gotten 
the ball rolling, but as luck would have it 
one of the bar-maids was looking out the 
window and spotted me. She had been a 
good friend at one time and I had helped 
her out of a nasty mess. She had always 
been grateful. 

“How you getting on, sweet potatoe pie.” 

“Hello, John, I thought you never come 
back, been very long time. Maria always 
think about you.” 

“Heck baby, I thought you’d forgotten 
my name when the ship sailed.” 

“Never happen John, you I never forget.” 

“Look baby I’ve got important business 
uptown now, I'll see you later on — O. K.?” 

“No O. K., why you want to go uptown, 
stay here?” 

“Can’t — got to find a place to stay,” I 
answered impulsively. 

“Here John, you take my key. I still live 
at the same place. I gotta work all night, 
you'll be alone,” Maria said. 

“Look baby,” as I tried to return her 
key, she pushed it into my pocket, spun on 
her heel and dashed into the Golden Key. 

Only one cabby approached me. 

“Senhor desires a taxi?” 

Still thinking about Maria I was halfway 
into the cab before I tumbled to what had 
seemed unusual. The tip-off was that my 
cabbie’s load was located at the end of the 
feed line. This in itself means nothing, as 
individual cabbies in Santos don’t respect 
a feed line anyway. They have no meters 
and they all have different prices. They 
usually compete with one another for a 
prospective rider; here this baboon collars 
me and not a peep from the other cabbies. 
Discounting the fact I recognized a few 
familiar faces among the silent group of 
cab-drivers. What did these rotten bastards 
take me for a rank amateur? What did they 
think I was, a clay pigeon in a shooting 


gallery? I stepped back out of the cab and 
asked the driver. 

“Quanto costa para la Praia? 

“Vingt cruzeiros, senhor.” 

Which told me exactly what I had figured 
out; the price was half what the others 
would have asked for. There was no room 
left for haggling as the other drivers 
couldn’t match the price and still live, 
plus the fact that someone had terrified 
them so bad they didn’t dare look in cur 
direction. I knew if I asked anyone of them 
to take me to the beach at his own price 
the guy would refuse and give me some 
double talk about standing by for some 
regular customer. I couldn’t blame them, 
no one wants to set up residence in the 
hospital, in this case the odds would be in 
favor of a cemetery. 

“No good it’s too much, I'll take the col- 
lectiuo.” 

I got away from there fast, cutting across 
the street and heading towards the main 
drag. The best bet was a tram or a col- 
lectiuo. Hustling along the street I trucked 
into a side street and half a block up I 
jumped into this alley that ran diagonally 
across to the main square, this would knock 
off at least three blocks from my regular 
route. 

How dumb could a guy get? Just smart 
enough to be half-smart. I ontfoxed the 
hunter with the cab-angle and as big as 
life I turn around and walk into an alley 
just to save a few lousy blocks. And now 
I know, nothing tricky, nothing subtle, 
everything in black and white as clear as 
the nose on the Greek’s face. Turning 
around, looking back down the alley the 
way I had come I spotted the car with the 
hoods as it pulled into position cutting off 
my exit. Coming towards me his heels tap- 
ping out a soft tattoo against the cobble- 
stones was Maceio John. 

Now it was out in the open I should 
have guessed. It couldn’t be anyone but 
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Maceio John. The Skipper and the Greek 
wouldn't handle their dirty laundry, they’d 
keep a personal cleaner-upper handy. It 
must have been Maceio John who attacked 
me in the hold and made those other at- 
tempts. Here on shore anything went. They 
didn’t care now whether it looked like mur- 
der on not, as long as the ship wouldn't be 
investigated. I should have been frightened, 
but all I could think of was what a long 
way I had come to get killed. 

All I could do was to wait. I couldn’t 
retrace my steps; there was no way but 
through Maceio John. He shortened the 
distance between us as I frantically looked 
for a weapon. I hoped he would stop and 
tell me how good he was; if he started to 
talk I might have a chance. A dozen feet 
away he stopped, pulled his hands out from 
his pocket. They were empty, no gun, thank 
God, then the blade from a fish knife snap- 
ped out with a click from his clenched fist. 
My heart clicked too as it hit my shoes. 
It wasn’t going to be quick. I could see 
John enjoyed his work, he must have been 
a specialist. I was willing to bet my pay- 
off that he didn’t even carry a gun. This boy 
was a carver. I began to feel like the 
Thanksgiving turkey. 

“Hey Carbron, I win you, like a prize 
inna contest. Maybe you bleed a long time, 
eh! I hope.” 

What a sorry codger. He was practically 
foaming at the mouth. This was the guy 
who sat in the solon next to me for fourteen 
days. This was the guy who didn’t say 
fourteen words all trip. Now he was 
positively radiant, the eyes in his head 
twinkling like zircons. I could almost feel 
his enthusiasim as he started to work him- 
self up to a climax. This was his sexual 
outlet. This was the executioner — This 
‘was death. 

“Listen chappie! What the hell do you 
have against me? I didn’t even know you 
a few weeks back.” 


“Personalities got nothin to do with this. 
I'm just a workin man earning his salary 
and you're another contract.” 

“Some work.” 

My hand tightened around a fist full of 
coins in my pocket while he was gassing- 
off. I would have to make use of this 
change as there was nothing else that I 
could use to defend myself. He wasn’t go- 
ing to talk anymore, his mouth slammed 
shut into a straight line as he slowly started 
in for his first pass. He went into a crouch 
finding his balance with his legs and arms, 
the knife in his right mitt leading the rest 
of his body by a foot, like the feelers on a 
lobster. His other hand with the fingers 
spread out was held away from his body 
kind of pushing the air away from around 
him. 

Automatically I back-peddled a step or 
two, it was an unconscious movement. The 
coins gripped tightly in my fist began to 
feel sweaty, in fact my whole body was 
sweating and I hadn’t even realized it till 
now. Maceio John’s knife hand started to 
weave back and forth crossways, he was 
using a slicing motion. My play had to be 
good the very first time, then I had to get 
inside the swinging blade. Watching his 
eyes I silently waited for the right moment. 

The warning light flashed on and was 
reflected in the glitter of his eyes, he lunged 
towards me the knife hooking in wide as 
my clenched fist came up open, spraying 
nickles, dimes and pennies into his startled 
face. The knife whistled by harmlessly as 
I sucked in my bellybutton almost to my 
spine, then I was inside and my toe was 
hooking behind his leg and the open palm 
of my left hand flashing up into the base of 
his nose in a chopping movement. There 
was no place for him to go but down. 
Throwing myself on top of him with my 
left hand gripping his knife wrist we started 
to toll. He was thin and wiry with almost 
superhuman strength in his arms. I had 
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managed to get his knife hand behind his 
back but he wouldn’t drop it and I knew 
I couldn't hold on much longer. Slowly his 
body started to force me into a roll to my 
right as his legs worked to get a better 
grip. Bunching my back muscles I flipped 
over with all my strength in the same direc- 
tion, the sudden unorthadox move carrying 
him over with me; the force of the momen- 
tum continuing in the same direction. I 
wound up straddling him. 

The sudden yell was terrifying. It stopped 
as suddenly as it had started. Maceio John’s 
foul breath gasped out of him as if from 
a deflated ballon. All motion stopped as I 
felt his body go limp in my arms. Every- 
thing again was calm and serene I decided 
as I sucked in huge swallows of air, grate- 
ful to be alive and able to. There was no 
doubt that Maceio John was dead and I 
had killed him. It was a freak accident, a 
one in the million shot with his own knife. 
When I flipped over like that suddenly he 
hadn't time to let go of the blade. He had 
known it was in back of him because he 
was rolling away from it when I had decid- 
ed to help him in his roll. 

The hoods in the car hadn't realized yet 
that anything was wrong. Obviously they 
had been placed there to bottle up the alley. 
I doubted if they would get into the game 
now that the first team had washed out. 
Pawing through Maceio Johns’ pockets I 
inherited his property. I was mainly in- 
terested in papers but I didn’t have the 
time to separate the wheat from the chaff 
so I just transferred everything to my 
pockets. His pockets all turned inside out 
I latched on to his ring and watch, stuffing 
them alongside his wallet in my pocket. 
Arising and picking up his hat from the 
floor I started through the hat band. 

Wondering if the hoods had tumbled, I 
glanced back down the alley. No car, they 
had beat it and the reason was easy to see, 
Sam-Brown belt, polished boots and a 


clean new uniform. John Law had arrived 
to complicate things even further. Noticing 
my arrested motion he started into the 
alley. The incriminating hat almost burned 
my hand as I dropped it quickly. His eyes 
taking in the scene as I slowly walked away 
from there. I had gotten about 20 yards 
before his shouting voice notified me that 
he had stumbled into Macieo John. Hook- 
ing my transmission into high gear I started 
to pick up speed as I scooted towards the 
mouth of the alley. Over my shoulder I 
could see Mr. Law struggling with his hol- 
ster, the gun coming loose and into his fist 
much too soon. 

“Stop! Murderer.” 

He was in good voice, the echo bouncing 
off the alley walls. I ignored him intention- 
ally putting on a burst of speed to qualify 
for the 100 yard dash, and that’s all that 
was left, a hundred yards. His voice nudged 
me to an even faster pace. 

“Stop or I shoot.” 

A bulls-eye grew into my back, I felt ten 
feet tall, how could he miss? My mind form- 
ed pictures of death as the spider crawled 
across my back spreading her fine strings 
to form the cross hairs of a gunsight. The 
distance shortened and I barrelled through 
around the corner and free of the alley as 
his first bullet whined past, chipping mortar 
and ricocheting into the pavement. I had 
made it, he wouldn't shoot in an open street. 

I raced across the corner square bowling 
over anyone in my way. His face appeared 
at the mouth of the alley entrance, the 
whistle between his lips telling the world 
what I was and calling for help. Getting 
my bearings, I hopped aboard a rocking 
tram car as it rolled past on its narrow 
gauge track. I burrowed into the human 
nest, changing color like a chameleon and 
trying to appear normal in my protective 
surroundings. 

Three blocks and five minutes later my 
respiration slowed down to a little less 
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than full speed. Starting to think rationally 
again I summed up the preceding events 
and mapped out a course of future action. 
Thinking clearly I realized that the drag- 
net was even now being spread out and 
within a short time I would be isolated 
with all avenues of escape blocked-off. Why 
in the hell did I bolt? It was self-defense 
wasn't it? As I thought about it I knew I 
had done right. That cop’s testimony would 
prove me a robber and murderer. The loot 
bulging my pockets even now convinced me 
I had no chance but to run. I had to hole 
up till night covered the city allowing me 
to hide in the folds of its black cape. 

Hotels and rooming houses would be 
watched and checked out. I couldn’t make 
the bush with all this heat on right now, 
in a few days it shouldn't be difficult. In a 
few days I might be buried. Then it came to 
me. Maria’s apartment! Why not? She was 
away — Id be out and away before she 
returned. I had her key with me. It would 
work out. 

No more hestitation, with an objective I 
could get into the swing of things. Cabs 
were out. They would be questioned by 
the police and even worse, the Greek’s or- 
ganization had gotten to them earlier. Pub- 
lic transportation was the best and most 
convenient. Ride this into the Praca Macea 
and cross-switch to a number 26 going to- 
wards the beach. Long before that car 


reached the beach Id be settled in her 
apartment. It sounded easy if it doped 
out; maybe with a little luck it would be 
easy. 

Brakes squealing, the tram-car rolled into 
the square. Men and women dropping off 
to the pavement even before the car clanked 
to a halt. I was one of the first ones off and 
was climbing aboard the waiting number 
26 car as it loaded up. Trying to make my- 
self as inconspicious as possible, I waited 
impatiently for the car to get rolling on 
its way. After what semed an eternity the 
car slowly started on its appointed route. 
The motor man started juggling the lever 
arm on the rheostat cutting out resistances 
and as the car picked up speed he leaned 
heavy on the horn. People along his path 
wildly scrambled out of his way and who 
could blame them? For knowing local 
motormen it was impossible to imagine him 
stopping for anyone after he had blown his 
horn. Watching the streets flash by I got 
ready to drop off the car. The motorman 
slowed the car down as he neared a corner, 
at half-speed the car easily negotiated the 
curve. I dropped off and padded out of 
traffic’s path. Scrambling into the vestibule 
of the apartment house I leaned against the 
door jamb and breathed a sigh of relief. 
Wiping my brow I started to relax as sirens 


screamed down the street. The manhunt | 


was started and I had just barely made it. 
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@ AN APPRECIATION OF A HERO GENERATION: 


MY REMARKABLE 
DAD 


JAMES H. TASHJIAN 


My dad Harutune was in many ways 
a remarkable man — how very remarkable 
I have come to know only after his passing. 

Born in a land eternally, incomprehen- 
sibly, it would seem, cursed to be the 
plaything of sadistic whim and ill fortune, 
or else to serve as the arena of grim disas- 
ter; born of a people who, as the pro- 
prietors of that bitter-sweet land, trapped 
in the cauldron of fate, have faced the 
specter of sudden and violent national ex- 
tinction with a courage and resolve un- 
matched in world annals; born, then, a 
man among men, of women among women, 
my dad, I think, personified both the great- 
mess and the agony of being Armenian. 

In reconstructing his life-story, now that 
he is gone, I have been struck by the per- 
fect image it presents of a terrible but 
heroic era — the era in which a people, 
aware that it had been marked once again 
for genocide, characteristically found it- 
self unable to submit supinely to the fatal 
blow. His life reflected the experience of 
a nation which left to its own resources, 
surrounded by an ocean of enemies, forged 
its own road to national salvation — and 
in the process experienced death, despair, 
exile and dispersion — but essentially tri- 
umph. My dad participated in the events 
of this historic era. His was the turbulent 
experience of the passing generation. 

My dad, shortly, was born with the Ar- 
menian Revolution, participated in the Ar- 


menian Revolution, and passed away an 
undying champion of the Armenian Revo- 
lution. 

Not the least of the remarkable quali- 
ties of my dad was his flair for documen- 
tation. In executing the heart-rending task 
of examining his papers, I have been as- 
tonished at the immaculately preserved set 
of official papers found in the miscellany. 
Some of these papers date as far back as 
1895, and others somehow have been kept, 
only God knows how, through war, arrest, 
exile and flight. Quite evidently, dad knew 
the value of the document. Memoirs, 
anecdotes, letters, notes — all these, meticu- 
lously catalogued, support the official 
papers in according material for an 
astoundingly complete picture of his life. 

The papers include the original of his 
United States citizenship papers issued him 
in Boston, Mass, in 1898. How he was able 
to bring this reverent document through 
all he experienced is beyond me to con- 
template. Also present is the American 
emergency passport issued him in Tiflis, 
Georgia, in 1917, as well as the originals 
of American consulate letters in reference 
to his case emanating from the American 
establishments in such out-of-the-way Si- 
berian cities as Irkutsk and Vladivostok. 

These papers tell a remarkable story the 
story of a remarkable man. I repeat, I 
myself knew but the barest outlines of 
this remarkable story until one black night, 
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with the house silent and reverent in his 
unseen presence, I read through his papers. 

That I might become but half the man 
that he was..... 


Among my father’s papers, there exists 
an elaborately executed family tree which 
bears a plethora of minute geneological 
detail pertaining to our clan. 

The family name seems antiquely to 
have been Ter Ghevondian, following a 
tradition, passed down from father to son, 
that we are descended from the monk 
Ghevond Yerets of the “Vardanantz Wars” 
story. At any rate, our family tree presumes 
to take us back to Father Ghevond; and the 
city of Van is given as the original habitat 
of the house. At an unknown period, our 
forebears seem to have migrated westward 
to the township of Huseynik, near Khar- 
pert (Harpoot), where dad was born, 
sometime in the 1870's. 

And here is the single major lacuna in 
my dad’s story. He never knew accurately 
the year of his birth! 

He was born of a wealthy and influential 
family which for many years had run a 
lucrative merchant tailor and import tex- 
tiles firm. As community leaders, the 
Tashjians had for many generations sup- 
plied an unbroken line of church board 
members; and it appears to have been a 
tradition in Huseynik to have a Tashjian 
son succeed his father as a church lay 
official. 

An old friend of my father’s has told me 
that the Tashjians were known as “Ishkha- 
nentz” (The Princely Ones) in Huseynik, 
because of the “princely right of succession” 
they enjoyed on public franchise. No one— 
not even dad—has been able to explain 
our present family name. “Tash” (Dash) 
in Turkish means “stone”; but curiously 
enough there is no tradition or echo of 
masonry in our family. The suggestion has 
been offered that perhaps it was first ap- 
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HARUTUNE TASHJIAN 


plied as a sobriquet in relation to the build- 
ing of Huseynik’s great stone cathedral 
of St. Varvar’s — with the construction of 
which the Tashjian family seems to have 
been closely connected. Dad’s cronies from 
Huseynik tell me, for instance, that one 
wall of the Tashjian residence served as 
well as a wall of the cathedral, and that the 
household water supply, “piped” in from 
the neighboring hills, was also used by 
the church! 

Dad’s father was Hagop Agha, his 
mother Bahar (Kolligian). Dad was the 
youngest of four sons, and there were two 
daughters in the household — of all these, 
dad alone survived the terrible events of 
1915. 

The male folk, per custom, were occupied 
as partners in the family business, but there 
appears to have been an early desire to 
make dad an exception to this rule. After 
his years at the Huseynik parish school, in- 
stead of being taken into the firm, dad 
was enrolled as a freshman at the Ameri- 
can missionary-sponsored Euphrates Col- 
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lege, of Kharpert. When however one of 
his brothers passed away, at the end of 
his sophomore year, dad was summoned 
from school to fill the partnership thus va- 
cated. He learned the business from the 
ground up —became an expert tailor in his 
own right. In the early 1890's, then, dad 
was made the firm buyer, a responsibility 
that often led him to many distant commu- 
nities — and the perilous adventures of a 
disguised revolutionary. 

Dad did not know when exactly he join- 
ed officially the Armenian Revolutionary 
Federation’s Huseynik committee, but he 
thought it must have happened before 
11895, because by that time, as a man of 
avowed patriotic sympathies, his business 
trips had become a matter of deep interest 
to the Turkish gendarmery. “They never 
bothered the Tashjians,” he once told me, 
“because the Turkish officials knew and 
feared the large influence we had higher 
up. We were nevertheless under constant 
police surveillance.” 

His travels would take him to the various 
Turkish seaports where he would claim an 
assignment of woolens from the United 
States or Great Britain, load the goods on 
wagons for safe transport to Huseynik. Fre- 
quent visits to Constantinople, then, be- 
came commonplace. 

One August day in 1896, while pursuing 
his business in that great city, dad was 
warned by a former Huseynik resident, 
now married to a Turkish lady and “Mos- 
lemised”, that there were rumors floating 
around of trouble ahead. Grigor begged 
dad to secrete himself immediately in a re- 
mote corner of his hotel cellar, and to re- 
main hidden for seven days. 

Dad was not alarmed by the warning; 
but considering discretion to be the better 
part of valor, he accepted his friend’s ad- 
vice, hid among some rubbish in the dark 
cellar, and awaited developments. 

While he was in this self-imposed con- 


finement, the valiant Dashnak band, led 
by Babken Suni, occupied the Bank Otto- 
man in a historic demonstration against the 
continued persecution of the “rayah” Ar- 
menians by the Sultan. The infuriated 
Turks, seizing on the pretext, slew thous- 
ands of Armenians in the streets of Con- 
stantinople — and soon, sure enough, then 
unbeknown to dad, Turkish gendarmes 
arrived at the hotel inquiring after his 
wherabouts. 

Finding him gone, the police rifled 
through his room, looted everything he 
owned, Luckily, the hotel clerk, who had 
been heavily bribed to keep a mute tongue, 
simply pleaded wide-eyed ignorance on 
the subject of my father. When later the 
frightened Turk told my dad that the 
police had inquired after him as “that 
mauserist from Harpoot”, dad expressed 
the opinion that he had been peached on 
to the police. 

How it was that the Constantinople po- 
lice, notoriously inefficient as they were, 
knew of my dad’s presence may be ex- 
plained by the peroration of that particular 
incident. 

After the smoke, but not the din, of the 
turmoil in Constantinople had let up, Gri- 
gor ventured down into the cellar to search 
out my dad. The question that faced the 
two friends was: how was dad to be spirit- 
ed out of the city? Grigor suggested that 
dad give him one-hundred Turkish gold 
pounds, so that he could bribe a few key 
Turks to close their eyes at proper mo- 
ments. Dad told him that he had no money 
at all on his person, that he had heard 
from the inn-keeper that his room had 
been relieved of everything he owned; but 
he said a certain Armenian banker, whom 
he had seen just before he had gone into 
hiding, would be able to advance the 
needed money. 

Grigor went and did an admittedly fool- 
ish thing. He fetched the Armenian banker 


to a personal interview with dad in his 
bleak surroundings. My dad was never to 
forget the scene. An anecdote found in his 
papers describes in this fashion what went 


“When Agha..... came down the cellar 
stairs with Grigor, I was transported with 
joy. For was not deliverance soon at hand? 
But I was soon gritting my teeth in rage. 
Immaculately dressed, fat and well-fed, his 
perfumed beard sweetening up the damp 
mould of the cellar, this man, whose bank- 
ing house had profitted so much by our 
patronage, simply refused to advance me 
a single para — from the hundreds of our 
own money he held on account! 

“‘T won't give you a thing — not a single 
solitary para’, the man said to me coldly. 
‘I know what you will do with it, and I 
don’t want you to do it for your own good, 
and everyone else’s, You'll take the money 
right back to Kharpert, and hand it over 
to those blasted ‘komitadjis’ so that they 
can rouse the miserable rabble to incite 
the Turks against decent people like me. 
Harutune, my advice is, give yourself 

“I was astounded. So was Grigor. The 
man turned to go away. I moved to put 
my hand on him.... . but Grigor inter- 
vened. 

“We knew of course that I couldn’t stay 
there any longer. The Agha, if he hadn’t 
already done so, would inform on me. Gri- 
gor left, advising me to stay in the hotel, 
but to hide in a seldom used lavatory on 
the first floor. I ran upstairs, through the 
corridors, found the closet, let myself in, 
secured the door, and waited. 

“It was midnite when I heard someone 
knock loudly at my door. Grigor’s voice led 
me to open the door. To my astonishment, 
I found myself confronted by two fer- 
ocious-looking Turkish gendarmes. But 
Grigor’s sly wink put my fears to rest. I 
got the idea. Grigor was a supposed infor- 
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mant, and the two ‘policemen’ were really 
friends! 

“The two brutes roughed me up nobly 
in the corridor, and soon a cordon of guests 
encircled the scene. Englishman, Bulgarian, 
Swiss, American, Italian — they all begged 
the police to let me go. One of these 
guests happened to be a prominent Ameri- 
can missionary who appears to have re- 
lated the incident to the American Ambas- 
sador in Constantinople. 

“At any rate, after a convincing display, 
the ‘police’ marched me out of the hotel, 
right down the dark street, into an alley, 
where they swiftly shed their uniforms; 
and through other by-ways, they led me 
to the Constantinople wharf area, where 
they quickly took me on board a Greek 
ship. I do not remember today if this ship 
was called ‘Athos’ or ‘Athens’, but I do re- 
call the remarkable man who was the 
captain of that craft. His name was Elliou. 

“Grigor had come on board, but the two 
‘policemen’ had disappeared. Grigor told 
me the story. He had finally found an in- 
fluential Constantinople Dashnak (himself 
in hiding and being searched for), who 
told Grigor to go to a certain house, to 
see a certain man there, and to beg him 
for help. Two men finally contacted turned 
out to be Macedonian revolutionaries, and 
great friends of the Dashnak party. 

“The two had borrowed a couple of 
Turkish police uniforms, and I have al- 
ready written what had happened. Captain 
Elliou too was a Macedonian nationalist 
and a great Armenophile. He put me into 
the furnace room, bade me say not a word 
to anyone, just to look awfully busy when 
Turkish officials came on board to clear 
the vessel for passage out of the harbor. 

‘ “I didn’t see a Turk again until I re- 
turned two years later to Armenia.” 

Captain Elliou took dad to Piraeus, coun- 
seled him against returning to Armenia at 
tthe moment. Dad went to Athens, contact- 
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ed there a well-to-do Armenian merchant 
who had done business with the Tashjian 
firm, borrowed $200 from him (the man 
was to get his money back with interest, 
my dad once told me with a wry grin)... 
and thus it was that, late in 1896, as the 
direct result of the “accident” in Constanti- 
nople, dad found himself on his way to 
America. From Athens he shipped to Mar- 
seilles, thence to Cherbourg where, as a 
steerage customer of course, he sailed west- 
ward over the Atlantic, arriving at Ellis 
Island on Christmas eve, December 24, 
1896. 
a 


America was not a totally unknown land 
to Harutune Tashjian for his past associa- 
tions back in the Kharpert area with Ameri- 
can missionaries, under whose tutelage he 
had studied during his two years at 
Euphrates. He knew enough English to 
get along. Nevertheless, America proved a 
strange, bewildering land to the young 
immigrant. 

For two days, cast on the streets of New 
York, with but a few pennies in his pocket 
— he lived on loaves of fresh bread pur- 
chased from a Greek bakery providentially 

located hard by the wharf area — dad 
coursed the streets of the great city, taking 
in its marvels. He slept nights in a Salva- 
tion Army home, to which he had been 
directed with gymnastic gesticulations by 
a kindly New York “Irish” police officer. 

He had sent out a letter to two cousins 
in a fabled town called Lawrence, asking 
them to come and deliver him; but while 
he awaited word from them, he ran flush 
out of all funds. Being a skillful tailor, 
however, he was soon hired by a Jewish 
clothing manfacturer “and worked in a 
shop where no one seemed to be able to 
speak English anyway.” 

Two weeks later, he got word from Law- 
rence. He was to take train for the city 
right away. The price of the ticket was 


enclosed in the envelope. So happy was he 
at the prospect of seeing once again a good, 
honest Armenian face, that he left New 
York precipitously leaving three days’ sal- 
ary unclaimed, Bridgeport, New Haven, 
New London, Providence, Boston . . . all 
the wonders of a new universe. And then 
finally, to Lawrence. 

There, greeted by his two relatives, he 
was billeted in a rooming house just chock 
full of Armenian compatriots, all immigrant 
workers. There were ten cots in his room, 
he said, and no sleep at all. People would 
come in and go out at all times of the night 
— and fierce political arguments would in- 
variably end up in fist-swinging. Hunt- 
chak vs. Dashnak — those were the days 
of that giant controversy. 

At that time, Lawrence harbored the 
largest concentration of Armenians in 
America; and almost all of the Lawrence 
Armenian community worked in the fam- 
ous Pacific Mills, a textile manufactory 
then the largest in the world. Dad was im- 
mediately given a job. Five dollars per 
week, in the print shop of the mill. 

Dad tried to tell them that he was a 
custom tailor by trade, that he knew tex- 
tiles, but they merely humored him. He 
worked all of five hours for Pacific — be- 
fore he quit. 

“I had never worked in a factory,” dad 
once explained to me, “and didn’t feel it 
was the time to start then, especially since 
I had a useful trade of my own. So I walk- 
ed out. Everyone thought I was crazy... .” 

The titular leader of the Armenian com- 
munity of Lawrence was the fabled 
“Amou” (Uncle), the generous Mr. G. 
Aharonian, one of the earliest Armenian ar- 
rivals in Lawrence, whose grocery store 
not only provided him and his family with 
a comfortable living, but gave the Arme- 
nians a meeting place, a larder, a place of 
comfort and cracker-barrel conversation. 
“Amou” was the advisor of his countrymen, 
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the man to see in any storm. 

“Amou,” being himself from Huseynik, 
seems to have taken a personal interest in 
dad’s case. He literally took him by the 
hand and convoyed him to 365 Essex 
Street, there introduced him to a Mr. 
French, the owner and operator of a cus- 
tom tailoring shop. 

Dad was soon a permanent employee 
with Mr. French—and he was the veritable 
prince of the rooming house, for was he 
not getting the amazing salary of nine dol- 
lars per week! 

Those were days of nostalgia, days of 
tears, of memories, of privations, of lone- 
liness. But they were colorful days, days 
of an American era in which unrestricted 
immigration had tumbled pell-mell into 
this country millions of people from 
abroad. And national boundaries seem to 
have been transferred as enclaves to within 
the United States. Like birds, the various 
nationalities searched out, found and flock- 
ed together in tight little defensive apart- 
ment-house communities. 

Ignorance was rife; old country preju- 
dices and misconceptions freely in play. 
Armenians still did not know enough of the 
worth of the Irishman to respect him and 
live alongside of him in peace and neigh- 
borliness; and the Irishman, struck by the 
“swarthy complexion” of the Armenians, 
was want to call the Armenian “Turk” be- 
cause, as one of them told my dad, “there 
lain’t no Armenia on the map, yknow. I 
looked fer it. There’s Turkey 

Thrown whilhom, thus, into each others 
company, fanned by the flames of bias and 
ignorance, baffled by the barrier of lang- 
uage, with the great American tradition of 
a “nation of nations” still young, nationality 
groups often found themselves at logger- 
heads with others. Between Armenian and 
Irish, as an example, there existed special 
enmity in those early Lawrence days. 

And thus it was that one evening the 


crisis broke. While the Armenians were 
absent from their quarters, several “Irish- 
men” broke into their building and rendered 
the place a near shambles. On leaving the 
place they had left a final, unstomachable 
Sanguinary souvenir of their visit. 

On one of the walls of the place they had 
scrawled the legend: “Go home you 
Turks.” 

“It wasn't so much the wreckage — we 
had very little anyway —,” my dad once re- 
lated to me. “It was that sign. Turks! That 
we couldn't take. A council was held, a 
course of action decided upon. Off we 
marched as a brigade up the street, directly 
to the nearest Irishmen’s boarding house 
— the nest of our tormenters. We simply 
knocked down the doors, marched in on 
a corned-beef and cabbage dinner, took 
tthe astonished villlains by the scruffs of 
their necks, and administered a thorough 
beating to the culprits. We then left, march- 
ing back to the streets, singing our revolu- 
tionary songs. 

“Later that evening, we received a note 
from the ‘head’ of the Irish group inviting 
‘us to an ale party at the Hibernian Hall. 
Intrigued, intoxicated by our victory, with- 
out a thought to possible consequences, we 
marched off to the hall, where we were re- 
ceived royally! Their spokesman made a 
speech. ‘You Armenians are alright, he said. 
‘By gump, anybody that can beat up an 
Irishman like you people did is a man! 
Our hats off to you. Now let’s drink and 
forget it.’ We lived in friendly terms with 
the Lawrence Irish community from that 
time on.” 

Dad had meanwhile taken out his citizen- 
ship papers and was awaiting his final 
forms when, as he himself has carefully 
chronicled, on February 15, 1898, the na- 
tion was rocked by the news of the Maine 
disaster. Ten days later America was at war 
with Spain, and dad, along with several 
of his Armenian cronies, was at a recruit- 
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ing station seeking to enlist. All were re- 
jected “because we were ‘foreigners’.” 

Dad didn’t remain a ‘foreigner’ for long. 
He received his citizenship certificate on 
May 25, 1898 — a precious document 
which, as we shall see, served him and 
others well during trying days ahead. 

In early June, 1898, impelled by letters 
from home begging him to return to take 
over the family business and reporting the 
failing health of his father, dad quit his 
job with Mr. French, and prepared to leave 
for Armenia. 

Accompanied by both his cousins, dad 
left Lawrence, visited Boston, where he 
solicited and received from Mr. James Bar- 
ton, of the American Board of Commission- 
ers for Foreign Missions, who had known 
dad in the old country, a letter of personal 
recommendation. The trio then made for 
New York and embarkation. 


In New York, they took quarters in the 
YMCA (dad had been a member of the 
“Y” from those days the first personnel of 
that organization had arrived in Kharpert). 
While his two relatives were arguing bit- 
terly over which pf two proposed routes of 
travel they should take back to the old 
country — one wanted to make visits along 
route, first London, then Paris, then Mar- 
seilles, the other wanted to go home di- 
rectly via France—Dad took the bull by the 
horns, traveled down-town to the offices 
of the French Line and purchased option- 
ally “three third class tickets on board a 
French Liner the name of which I do not 
recall, but which was scheduled to sail in 
two days.” 

When he got back to their quarters, how- 
ever, his two cousins had finally come to an 
understanding. They had decided that they 
wanted to return home via London, and 
since dad was strictly “neutral” in the con- 
troversy, he had to return to the French 
Line office, cancel his option on the tickets 
there. He then went to the British Red Star 


Lines, bought three berths on the “S. S. 
Southampton”, scheduled to leave in eight 
days. The story has been told in some de- 
tail for a purpose, as we shall see. 

“We had time on our hands,” wrote dad 
in his memoirs, “so we decided to see tho 
sights of the city. Then, on July 6, 1898, 
while we were visiting the Brooklyn Bridge, 
we heard the newsboys shouting an extra. 
We were astonished to read that the same 
French Line steamer tickets for which we 
had cancelled had sunk in the Atlantic 
with 600 lives!” 

Now, dad’s papers, do not carry the 
name of the French ship. But there is 
little question that he had in mind the 
steamer “LaBourgogne” which, on July 4 
sunk in Atlantic waters following a crash 
with the British liner “Cromartyshire”, with 
560 dead. 

A curious incident connected with the 
sinking of “LaBourgogne” is found chroni- 
cled in dad’s papers. 

It seems that while dad was at the French 
Line offices, he had fallen in with a Turkish 
wrestler who had confidentially informed 
dad that he was returning to Turkey with 
“900 American gold pieces”, earned dur- 
ing a successful wrestling tour of the Unit- 
ed States. Another Armenian also from 
Kharpert who was at the French Line of- 
fice at the same time later told dad this 
story. 

Now, during the course of the ill-fated 
voyage, the Turkish wrestler let a trio of 
“French” crewmen know about his little 
gold hoard. The French tars immediately 
conned their way into the ignorant lout's 


1 The fact that this man told Dad the tale of 
tthe sinking is a story in itself. According to the 
“N. Y. Times” (July 6, 1898), of thirteen Ar- 
menians on La Bourgogne, one (sic!) survived 
the catastrophe! This then would be the man 
to whom dad talked! The Times issue also lists 
the names of the thirteen Armenian passengers — 
but neglects to make clear which of the thirteen 
was the sole survivor. The collision took place 
off Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
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confidence, finally convinced him to distri- 
bute the coins among the three “for safe- 
keeping against the Armenians.” When the 
craft sank, the Turk was saved — but the 
three French sailors went down to the 
bottom like rocks — weighted down both 
by their culpability and by the gold they 
had stuffed into their pockets! 

The “Southampton” however safely 
made port. Eight glorious days were spent 
in London, Westminister, Trafalgar Square, 
the British Museum, the Tower, Oxford, 
Avon, Manchester were visited. Thence to 
Paris, where the boys gaped at the Eiffel 
Tower, marvelled at the opulence of Ver- 
sailles, gazed reverently at the casket of Na- 
poleon. On August 22, 1898, they were given 
clearance for Turkey. Three days later, via 
Marseilles, they were in Constantinople. 
Nineteen days later, dad was back home 
in Huseynik, telling of the wonders he had 


The prodigal child returneth! 


Dad took over the Tashjian business. 

The first thing he did was register his 
presence as a citizen of the United States 
with the American Consulate in Kharpert. 
Then he visited Mr. H. Barnum, the senior 
American Board missionary in the city, 
presented his letter of recommendation 
from Dr. Barton, and requested that the 
foreign colony in Kharpert be advised that 
he was available to supply the “Europeans” 
with American custom-tailored suits and 
other garments. 

It was a rare thing in Turkey in those 
days to come across an Armenian who was 
a citizen of the United States, and dad was 
something of an object of curiosity to the 
American colony in Kharpert. The mis- 
sionaries, with all their gentility, their hu- 
maneness, their concept of Christ, could 
hardly accept this “native” as one of them, 
their equal and their fellow-American. But 
they soon found that dad was indispensible 


to them, both as an American and an Ar- 
menian. He became the bridge between 
the East and the West, the wise confidant 
and advisor. 

Dad changed the name of his firm to 
“American Custom Tailoring Company” 
and mounted an American flag over the 
place of business in the Mazira section of 
Kharpert. 

Soon, he was importing the best of the 
woolens produced by America and Great 
Britain through firms he had personally 
contacted in his travels in the West. Dad’s 
business hummed. The foreign colony and 
the local dandies were buying their cloth- 
ing almost exclusively from dad’s. His shop 
became a sort of central square of the elite. 

And dad made another beat. While in 
America, he had seen early models of the 
wondrous Singer Sewing Machine, and one 
of the first things he had done on his ar- 
rival home was to ask and receive the first 
exclusive distributors franchise for the 
Singer “in interior Turkey”. And therein 
lies a story or two. 

The first Singer to arrive — retailing at 
“20 dollars” in Turkey — was reverently 
installed in the Tashjian home in Huseynik, 
where like honey it attracted so many 
visitors that “mother told me one day 
to get rid of it because she was sick and 
tired of serving coffee to every person who 
came to see the contraption”. 

Taken to the store in Mazira, the ma- 
chine was mounted conspicuously, and a 
harassed apprentice was coached to give 
continuous demonstrations of the marvel be- 
fore gaping throngs. A large number of 
orders were immediately received, not the 
least surprising of which was one from the 
Vali (Governor) of Kharpert Province. 

In due time, the Vali’s Singer was de- 
livered to his home; and in due time, the 
furious Turk stormed into dad’s store. “You 
giaour,” he roared, “are responsible for my 
wife’s unhappiness.” (Dad felt like asking 
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the official which of his several wives he 
was talking about.) 

It developed that the Singer had ar- 
rived at the Vali’s alright, but that the 
wife in question simply couldn’t use the 
thing because “there are always people in 
the place, and her yazmah (veil) gets in 
the way — everytime she bends over the 
machine, the veil gets sewed up with the 
cloth.” 

Dad sat the official down, cooled him off 
with some hot coffee, and quite seriously 
suggested that since the “machine was a 
Western invention, it was meant to be used 
in Western style.” Why doesn’t your revered 
Khanum take off her veil — like Western 
women — when she sews? Or else, why 
should she sew when others are there and 
she has to keep her veil on?” 

Dad never knew which of the two solu- 
tions the Vali instituted in his crisis-ridden 
household, but it appears that one or the 
other was adopted—for there were no fur- 


ther developments in the Singer Story. The 
Khanum — and the Vali — had been 
pacified. 


One day, following the passing of his 
father, dad went to Constantinople on 
business — of several kinds. 

First, he claimed personally an errant 
shipment of goods from America. Second, 
he transferred all his firm’s monies of ac- 
count from the banking house of the 
“Agha” who, back in 1896, had refused to 
purchase my dad’s delivery — with dad’s 
money. 

“Agha was understandingly distressed 
when I confronted him and told him that 
I was withdrawing my account,” dad once 
told me. “He scraped, and pleaded with me 
— and threw out his palms and asked what 
was he to do with the Turk at every Ar- 
menian’s front door. I felt nauseated, and 
left him abruptly. I heard some months 


later that Agha’s business had gone into 
receivership. ... . 4 

The third thing that had taken him to 
Constantinople was this: he was to pick up 
a large shipment of small arms for the 
Kharpert ARF defense bands. 


The pistols and carbines he had sewed 
up securely in bolts of cloth, ferried over 
to Uskudar, and placed carefully deep un- 
der other materials in the transport vans. 
The caravan then made its weary way 
towards Kharpert, on the outskirts of 
which there developed an unexpected 
crisis. 

While Turkish police were looking 
through the wagons for “contraband”, 
(they were really there to collect the ex- 
pected “baksheesh”) a young Armenian ap- 
prentice wagoner decided that he wanted 
to take a look at some of the cloth in his 
wagon. So he ripped open one of the lower 
bales — and to his wide-eyed astonish- 
ment, there fell out — plunk — a shiny new 
Mauser. Luckily dad had seen the whole 
thing, while the Turk “zaptiehs” were busy 
elsewhere. He ran over to the fascinated 
man, calmy picked the weapon up from 
out of the dust of the road, and quickly in- 
serted it back into its proper bale. 

As a leading community member, dad 
was handling the traditional Tashjian role 
as church trustee. He was also active as 
a member of the Kharpert Armenian edu- 
cational committee and of the benevolent 
society, as well as busy with his revolution- 
ary work and his contacts with the West- 
d@rners in Kharpert. 

In 1907, dad married his childhood 
sweetheart, Arshalous Kalenian, of the 
nearby township of Kesserig. When he 
passed away on November 19, 1956, he 
and mother, then, had been wedded for 
forty-nine years. Of this union there were 
seven children. Only three of us are alive 
today. 


There never has been a more ideal mar- 
friage. 
= 

In 1914, with Turkey’s entrance into the 
European war, the Turkish government 
began to mobilize. My dad, being in the 
18-45 military class, was drafted and order- 
ed to serve as a tailor in a Kharpert gov- 
ernmental military workshop, despite his 
protestations to the Turkish authorities 
that he was an American citizen. 

“When I showed the Vali, and the others, 
my U. S. papers, they merely laughed at 
me,” dad has recorded. “They said ‘the 
capitulations’ have all been annulled. We 
do not consider you an American citizen; 
you are in the military service alright. I 
therefore went to see the American Consul, 
who was my friend. He said he could do 
nothing for me, as his life, as well as those 
of the American missionaries, were them- 
selves in danger.” The Consul recommend- 
ed that dad pay the military tithe and get it 
over with. Thus, dad paid the sum of 48 
Turkish pounds (about $220), and bought 
his way out of service — for a few months. 

On May 1, 1915, “on a Saturday after- 
noon,” the Turks arrested all Armenian 
males of military age. Dad was arrested in 
his home, and was thrown with other Khar- 
pert youth into the central prison, where 
they remained for two months in atrocious 
conditions, and under constant terror. It 
was nothing to have a young man dragged 
out of his cell, asked a few perfunctory 
questions as to his “spying”, and then 
hanged head downward for hours after re- 
ceiving 50 lashes on the soles of his feet. 
Dad was given this treatment, reserved it 
would seem for the community leaders. 
Others were not so fortunate. 

Finally, on August 3, 1915, dad was sum- 
moned from his cell, was taken out of the 
prison, lashed to nine other young Arme- 
nian men, placed in a group of 800 prison- 
ers and marched — barefooted and almost 
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stripped of all clothing by the zaptiehs — 
for four days and nights until they reached 
an “extensive valley where about 100,000 
Armenians had been killed before us.” 


Prior to his arrest, dad had secreted with 
wax a tiny American pen-knife—“made in 
Brooklyn” — in his deep, matted hair. 
Somehow, the guards had missed the im- 
plement. That evening, shortly after the 
group had reached the valley of death, dad 
took the knife out of his hair, freed every 
Armenian he could get to of their bonds, 
then directed the men to do what he did. 


Dad crawled deep underneath the 
corpses piled around them. The others fol- 
lowed his examples. 


After four days, dad could stand the 
stench of the bodies no longer. That eve- 
ning he crawled out and took to the hills, 
roamed around for a couple of nights, 
bumped into another Armenian refugee 
from Kharpert; and with his friend, slowly 
made his way — travelling by night — to- 
ward Kharpert, befriended all the way by 
shepherds. At 11 P.M. one night they reach- 
ed the walls of the American Hospital in 
the city. They quickly scaled the parapets, 
and dropped down into the grounds — and 
safety, so they thought. 


Dr. Atkinson, the good American mis- 
sionary doctor who headed the establish- 
ment, was both happy and sad to see dad. 
He was happy that dad was alive, sad that 
he had bad news to tell him. He said that 
he had been informed that dad’s wife and 
one six year old daughter, my sister Eliza- 
beth, who today resides in Cambridge, 
Mass., were at the American Consulate, 
but said that dad’s mother, brothers, and 
two small children had been massacred. 
“As for me, Dr. Atkinson said it was impos- 
sible for me to stay in the Hospital, but 
that he would on the morrow contact the 
American Consul and see what he would 
have to say about the matter.” 
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The next day, Dr. Atkinson, who had 
placed dad in a ward as a “typhus patient” 
came and told him that the Consul himself 
was at a loss to aid him, despite his U. S. 
citizenship. He said the Consul had 
strongly urged that ded try to make his 
way to the friendly Kurds of Dersim. 

Dad was in a dilemma — resolved how- 
ever when, that afternoon, he was told by 
an Armenian fugitive that his wife and 
daughter had left the American Consulate, 
on the request of the Consul, and were 
safely harbored at the Ilali-Ahmad Turkish 
Hospital, and were under the protection 
of a friendly Turkish mudar. That night, 
he slipped back over the Hospital walls, 
and made his precarious way to TIlali- 
Ahmad — and what remained of his family. 

The hospital was bulging with very ill 
Armenian refugees from Erzerum — peo- 
ple who had come down with typhus dur- 
ing the long and tragic trek down from the 
great city. The Turkish staff hid dad in 
the attic, where through a tiny window, 
anxious eyes kept watch over the activi- 
ties in the street below. 

Finally, the gendarmes came, obviously 
directed to the place by unknown inform- 
ers. They were looking for Harutune Tashj- 
ian. Dad says they came right up to his at- 
tic hide-out, walked right by the little 
wall closet in which he was secreted. 

“I huddled behind that thin partition 
just waiting for them to open the door and 
discover me. I had a small vial of poison 
in my hand for I didn’t aim to let them 
take me alive. Mother and Elizabeth were 
not with me. They were in the wards, play- 
ing ill refugees from Erzerum. The hos- 
pital mudar (supervisor) and the head 
Turkish doctor were angels to us — to all 
the Armenians there. They r no 
end what their people had done to the 
Armenians, and they did everything possi- 
ble for all of us.” 

A couple of days later, the gendarmes 


came again. Dad had been joined in hid- 
ing by his nephew Shavarsh. oe 
the approach of the police, the two threw 
themselves into the offal of the hospital 
latrine — laden with typhus. The guards 
searched everywhere — but were repelled 
by the evil smelling precincts of dad’s con- 
cealment. 

When the police had left, the people of 
the hospital pulled the two fugitives out 
from the morass, scrubbed the two men 
down until it hurt, gave them new clothing 
— and new places of hiding — in the at- 
tached wheat bins of the hospital. Dad 
was in that place when the police paid still 
a third fruitless call on the hospital in 
search of the elusive Tashjian. 

Now, Ilali-Ahmad was a structure given 
the Turks by Germans, who had used it 
as an orphanage and hospital in happier 
days. One day, while the German mission- 
ary, a Mr. Ehmann, was inspecting the 
premises, my mother approached him and 
begged him to help dad. She reminded the 
German of the past favors done him and his 
orphanage, how the Tashjians, and dad in 
particular, had given freely to his work. 
Ehmann immediately agreed to have dad 
taken to asylum in his personal quarters, 
but he said that he could not be responsi- 
ble for dad in transport. Dad had to get to 
the German’s quarters on his own. 

The problem was: how was this to be 
done? Dad was one of the best known faces 
in Kharpert, and a fugitive on whose head 
there rode a king's ransom. If he ven- 
tured out into the streets as is, he would 
be recognized forthwith. Mother solved the 
problem. 

Among the Armenian refugee ladies bil- 
leted by the generous Turkish mudar and 
doctor in the hospital as “ill” was a noble 
lady from Erzerum, the leader of the Erzer- 
um contingent in the place, Mrs. Zabel Pas- 
dermadjian Hanessian. Mrs. Hanessian was 
the sister of the great Armenian Revolu- 
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tionary Federation figure and former mem- 
ber of the Turkish Parliament in other 
days, Karekin (Armen Garo) Pasdermadj- 
ian, who still later was to serve as the first 
minister of the Independent Republic of 
Armenia to the United States of America. 


MRS. ZABEL PASDERMADJIAN 
HANESSIAN 


Mother went to this stately, distinguish- 
ed, patriotic woman and presented her case. 
Mrs. Hanessian immediately offered her 
help. “Your husband is tall — as tall as I 
am and should fit into a dress of mine. To- 
night, we shall garb him out as a woman, 
and two of my girls will take him through 
the streets to the German orphanage.” 

And so it was that dad safely traversed 
the streets of troubled Kharpert, a hunted 
man, without incident. 

Years later, dad met Dr. Pasdermadjian 
himself in the United States. When he 
told him the story of how his sister Zabel 
had saved his life back in 1915, in Khar- 
pert, Dr. Pasdermadjian expressed his 
amazement at the story. Mrs. Zabel Pas- 
dermadjian Hanessian survived the exper- 
fiences of 1915, settled in Iran, where she 
passed away a few years ago. Dad mourn- 


ed her passing as he would have mourned 
the passing of a sister... .. 
@ 

Unbeknown to dad, even as he languish- 
ed a virtual exile in the asylum of Dr. 
Ehmann’s orphanage, forces were at work 
planning his salvation. 

Dad’s escape from the massacre, and his 
whereabouts thereafter, were known to Mr. 
Davis, the capable American Consul in 
Kharpert who, upon hearing that dad was 
secure for the time being behind the walls 
of the German establishment, had contact- 
ed Kurdish mountaineers friendly to the 
Armenians, and had made a deal with 
them. 

He was to pay two of them eight Turkish 
pounds each if, at a convenient moment, 
they would take dad from Kharpert and 
into the Kurdish hills, and keep dad there 
until he could gain safety elsewhere. The 
bargain was made. 

One day late in October, a tiny boy en- 
tered the German orphange and sought 
out and found my dad, to whom he pre- 
sented a note written him by Consul Davis. 
Dad has made a transcript from memory 
of this note. 

“Dear Mr. Tashjian: Three days from 
itoday, on Friday evening — the evening of 
the Turkish holiday — wait near the front 
doors of the orphanage. Two Kurdish 
mountaineers will appear. They will not 
be Turks. They'll give you a costume like 
theirs to wear. The Kurds will take you 
to Dersim. I have given them 16 Turkish 
pounds to lead you to safety. There is no 
other way.” 

The appointed rendezvous was held. The 
Kurds led dad swiftly to the foothills be- 
fore they rested for a few moments. An ex- 
tended hike of 14 hours over rocky terrain 
brought them to the Kurds’ rude home — 
a cavelike hut. 

Dad remained with the friendly Kurd 
family for eight months, subsisting, as did 
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his hosts, on a diet of corn bread, milk, 
honey and goat's flesh. 

Meanwhile, Consul Davis, back in Khar- 
pert, had been busy on the matter of 
mother and daughter, still languishing 
at the Turkish hospital there. He was able 
to get them to Erzincan, where they re- 
joined dad on September 12, 1916. That is 
a story in itself — but we cannot review it 
here. 


The Russian advance westward into Tur- 
key had reached Erzincan, and dad threw 
himself and his family, as did thousands of 
other Armenian survivors of the great mas- 
sacres, under the protection of the 20,000 
Armenian volunteers with the Tsarist 
forces. Dad became an irregular fighter 
with this group. 

Meanwhile, he wrote a letter to the State 
Department, in Washington, from Erzin- 
can, asking as an American citizen to be re- 
turned with family to America. A year 
passed with no answer, and meanwhile the 
fortunes of war turned. The Russian army, 
disorganized by Communist propaganda, 
retired on Erzerum, as did per force the 
Armenian volunteer unit and its refugee 
wards. 

At Erzerum, dad was told that an Ameri- 
can missionary, one Mr. Stapleton, had 
been inquiring after him. Contacting the 
American, dad was told that the American 
Consul at Trebizon had asked that efforts 
be made to locate the Tashjians. On the 
twentieth day of December, 1917, dad sat 
down in the missionary’s quarters in Erzer- 
um and filled out an application officially 
requesting U. S. governmental aid in re- 
turning to America. 

Events however did not allow dad to 
await developments from Washington. 
There were ominous signs all around that 
the Communist Russian and Turkish forces 
were about to join hands, and that “we 
Armenians would be caught between the 


anvil and the hammer.” Dad went to the 
Russian general Loukonsky and asked, as 
an American citizen, to be given safe con- 
duct out of the area. “This man,” dad wrote, 
“was one of the few Communist Russians 
I met in my travels who was kind. He im- 
mediately sent us on to Tiflis, Georgia.” 

It took dad a solid week to get into the 
office of Mr. Smith, the American Consul 
in Tiflis, who, however, immediately term- 
ed dad “an imposter” and his credentials 
as “probably purloined”. When Mr. Staple- 
ton arrived in Tiflis, he vouched for dad's 
citizenship. Dad then requested and re- 
ceived a loan of 60 dollars with which hé 
purchased a used Singer machine and went 
to work supporting his brood by tailoring 
uniforms for the troops in the city. 

Tiflis was a veritable shambles. The Bol- 
sheviki revolution, and the Russian war de- 
bacle had converted the city into a cauld- 
ron of famine, where dogs and cats — if 
they could be found — were treasured ar- 
ticles of diet. Housing too was almost non- 
existent, the city bulged with stranded 
troops and refugees, and the Tashjians 
throughout April of 1918, were forced to 
jlive in an improvised shelter in a corner 
of the Armenian burial grounds. 

In May, Tiflis was gripped by the terror 
of the advancing Turkish army. It was 
feared that the Turks would take the city 
and subject it to the usual blood bath. 
Stapleton called together the 32 Americans 
found there and ordered all of them to 
evacuate the city and make for Vladikav- 
kaz. He told dad, however, that the only 
thing he could do for him was to advance 
100 American dollars, and to give him 
emergency credentials in Russian attesting 
to his American citizenship. Smith also 
gave dad an American flag which he told 
him to display at all times. The flag is 
found today in dad’s effects. 

Dad returned to his people, got together 
sixty-two Armenian refugees, hired carri- 
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ages for the entourage, and for four days 
the band wound over the Caucasus — un- 
til one afternoon they were set upon by a 
band of highwaymen. Dad expostulated 
‘with the chief of the robbers, telling him 
that the caravan was under his protection 
as an American citizen. The chief scoffed 
at this; but when he saw the American flag 
held by my sister Elizabeth, and solemnly 
examined dad’s credentials — which he 
probably couldn’t read anyway — he said 
that dad’s belongings would not be touch- 
ed, but that the others would have to give 
a ransom for their safety. The band raised 
7,000 inflated rubles, joyful at their cheap 
deliverence. 

With their arrival at Vladikavkas, a 
stronghold of the Bolsheviks, dad headed 
straight for the Commissar’s quarters. He 
told his story to the Red official. Surpris- 
ingly enough, the man ordered issued in his 
mame a Soviet passport, and other vital 
papers, guaranteeing the journey all the 
‘way across Siberia to Vladivostok. He also 
gave dad a rather large quantity of flour 
and sugar — to help sustain the refugee 
group. 

Dad led his compatriots to Saratoff, on 
the banks of the Volga. Six days later, after 
a steamer voyage northward up the river, 
they reached the city of Samara — in time 
to witness a fierce battle being waged be- 
tween Czech troops and the Soviets. 

On debarkation, the band was surround- 
ed by Czech soldiers, who, on learning that 
dad was an American citizen, urged him to 
yeport at once to the American Consul. 
Finally, a Czech was dispatched to the 
American consulate, and he shortly return- 
ed with two Americans from the YMCA 
establishment in Samara. They heard dad’s 
story, got the company of sixty-two togeth- 
er, and convoyed them through the streets 
of the embattled city where they were dis- 
tributed among the Consulate, YMCA, 
American Hospital and other buildings, 


and placed under the protection of the 
American flag. 

The group joined 360 other Armenian 
refugees under American protection. While 
they waited, they did needlework, cut and 
fashioned American flags for all. 


After 25 days in Samara, dad’s contin- 
gent was placed on board railroad box 
cars, and dispatched eastward. With dad’s 
memorable American flag flying in the 
breeze of the Siberian summer, the train 
made its way to Omsk, Tomsk, and finally 
reached the great city of Irkutsk, near Lake 
Baikal, on the 24th of August, 1918. 

The problem here was — how to get in 
to see the American Consul General, a Mr. 
Harris who, probably badgered out of his 
wits by unfortunates seeking American 
help, had given out strict orders against 
letting refugees in to see him. 

Dad visited the Consulate on the second 
day after his arrival in the city, with no 
success. The next day he was told that the 
consul was too busy. The following morn- 
ing, bright and early, he again arrived at 
the American building, and was advised by 
a friendly Russian dragoman to go and 
see the American Vice Consul. 

This dad did. The official heard his story, 
but explained that the Consul General 
himself was the only one who could 
aid dad. He advised dad to see Mr. Harris 
by hook or crook. Dad took his advice. 


The next morning, instead of entering 
the building, dad took a position hard by 
the entrance to the Consulate. As soon as 
Mr. Harris drove up and stepped down 
from his carriage, a pair of strong hands 
had him by the elbows. Mr. Harris was 
astonished by the boldness of this tall, 
burnished man, who spoke English after 
a fashion, but whose first words had been: 
“I am an American citizen — like you are. 
You are here to protect me. Now protect 


me, 


5 


Dad was taken into the building. Mr. 
Harris heard his story, asked a myriad of 
questions. Dad told him that unless he and 
his family, as well as the other Armenians 
with him were given the means of liveli- 
hood they would all perish — and “their 
blood on your head”. Mr. Harris asked 
where they were staying. At the railroad 
station. He told dad that frankly he didn’t 
believe him, but that there was just the 
slightest chance that he could be telling 
the truth. He promised to wire for “confir- 
mation” of dad’s citizenship claim. 

This wire was dispatched on the 13th of 
September, 1918, and dad was instructed 
ito return to the Consulate in four days to 
learn the verdict. Four days later brought 
a tremendous fall of snow. Dad went to 
the place on the fifth day — his heart in 
his mouth. 

“I knocked at the door of the Vice Con- 
sul’s office,” dad has recorded. “When the 
door opened, he smiled broadly at me and 
told me to come in. Everything is alright 
Mr. Tashjian. He sent word to the Consul 
General, and that worthy immediately ap- 
peared, shook my hands warmly, and read 
put the text of a cable that had arrived 
from Washington. I was not able to get 
a copy of that paper, but what it said was 
this: ‘Mr. Harutune Tashjian’s claim for 
citizenship affirmative. You will provide 
for his transportation and that of his wife 
and two children to America, and will look 
to his requirements as necessary.’” 

Mr. Harris continued that since it was 
simply impossible to continue eastward at 
the moment because of the unsettled poli- 
tical picture, he would have to make ar- 
rangements for the billeting of the family 
until movement could be effected. He 
phoned the American Red Cross right then 
and there, asked them to supply quarters, 
warm clothing and food, phoned the Com- 
munist Commissar of Irkutsk and asked 
that the family be protected. Harris then 
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turned to dad and ordered him to report to 
tim personally every evening. “If anything 
jhappens to you now, Mr. Tashjian,” the 
man told my dad with a twinkle in his 
eyes, “it’s Siberia for me... . 

On September 17, 1918, Mr. Harris is- 
sued to dad the following letter of creden- 
tial with instructions to show it to the prop- 
er official in Vladivostok, on arrival there. 
In dad’s papers, there are TWO copies of 
this letter, the original, and a true carbon 
copy, both of which dad has preserved with 
that industrious attention which makes the 
documentation of his life so easy: 


AMERICAN CONSULAR SERVICE 


Irkutsk, Siberia, September 17, 1918. 
John K. Caldwell, Esquire, 
American Consul, 
Viadivostok, Russia. 
Sir: 
The bearer of this letter, Harutune Tashjian, 
a naturalized American citizen, made application 
to the Department last April, through the Ameri- 
can Consulate at Tiflis, Russia, for an American 
passport. in response to a telegraphic inquiry 
made recently by me, as to whether a passport 
had been issued to Mr. Tashjian, the Department 
has replied as follows, through the Legation at 
Peking: 

‘American Consul General, 

Irkutsk. 

Twentyone fifteenth Following from Depart- 
ment quote Yours tenth emergency passport may 
be issued to Harutune Tashjian to include wife 
and children good immediate return to the Unit- 
ed States end quote. 

MacMurray 
You are requested to facilitate pasage of Mr. 
Tashjian and family to Tokyo, Japan, at which 
place he may obtain an emergency passport and 
afterwards go through the visa formalities at the 
Consulate General at Yokohama. 
A copy of this letter is enclosed for trans- 
mission by you to the Legation at Tokyo. 
While awaiting transportation to the 
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coast, dad worked for five weeks in a tail- 
oring shop, a position found for him by 
Mr. Fraser, “general manager of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross, a Bostonian, of 17 Court 
St., E. Dedham, Mass.” 

On October 2, 1918, in rail wagons pro- 
vided by the Consul General, the caravan 
took off, negotiating a half-wrecked bridge 
over the Angara river, skirting Lake Baikal, 
and finally making it to the city of Chita. 

There a Red Russian officer and two sol- 
diers tried to get into the Tashjian com- 
partment. Dad told them quietly that they 
couldn’t search the place except in the 
presence of the “American consul or his 
representative”, but the officer was not im- 
pressed. He said he was after flour, knew 
dad had some of the stuff on board, and 
was determined to get it. 

The men finally found the seventy 
pounds of precious flour given dad by the 
American consul in Irkutsk. They were 
about to lug it away when dad kicked the 
officer bodily out of the door. The Bol- 
sheviks were furious; they arrested dad and 
hauled him off to the police station. 

On the way, however, they bumped into 
an American YMCA official who had been 
assigned to the train as a guard. He tried 
to intercede with the officer, but to no 
avail. Whereupon he suddenly took off. 
When police party and prisoner reached 
headquarters, the American was there with 
the Commissar of Chita who, after ques- 
tioning dad, released him with this pecu- 
liar formula of Communist justice: 

“You should not have hit the officer. 
Right or wrong he is the law and the gov- 
ernment, You should not have hit him even 
if he had taken the flour. You might have 
got it back. I'll let you go, since you do 
not apparently know the law of new Rus- 
sia. 

The train proceeded to Harbin (Pin- 
kiang), in Manchuria, which was reached 
on the 15th of September, 1918. The city 


was found bedecked and festive, awaiting 
the arrival of the Allied Army on the mor- 
row. There dad found the ubiquitous Mr. 
Frazer, and asked for quarters for the 
62 travelers for two days, a request speedily 
granted. Thus it was that the Armenian 
yefugees, along with the thousands of Rus- 
sian, Jewish, Chinese and other exiles, 
witnessed the arrival in Harbin of the 
Allies. 

From Harbin, the train took them to 
Vladivostok — and the seacoast. The Allies 
had already installed themselves there, and 
the beautiful city was brilliant with the 
colors of many nations, whose great war- 
ships rode at anchor in the great harbor. 

The next day, dad reported to the Ameri- 
can Consul, who told him that he and his 
family would embark on the auxiliary Ca- 
nadian cruiser “Empress of Japan” in three 
weeks for return to the United States. 

There is a document extant in dad’s 
papers which minutely breaks down the 
amount expended by the government in 
transporting dad and family from Vladivos- 
tok clear across the world to Worcester, 
Mass. — “482.60 in gold, 965. 20 in yen.” 

The Consul told dad that the other Ar- 
menians who had accompanied him across 
Siberia would have to await disposition 
of their cases, but that “probably most of 
them would end up in America”.* 

On October 18, 1918, the “Empress of 
Japan” sailed for Yokohama and Tokyo, 
where the sights were seen — and where 
dad had finally to challenge a Japanese 
secret service agent who had been tailing 
him since Vladivostok. 


A basketfull of anecdotes of the memor- 
able trip eastward on board the “Empress” 
must be dispensed with. Dad’s papers con- 
tain material relating to that voyage—even 
a copy of the ship's menu on Meridian Day, 
which baffled dad and family no end. 


* Most of them did, according to dad. 
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The vessel touched at Victoria, British 
Columbia, at a time when an epidemic of 
influenza was running wild. Medical per- 
sonnel came on board to examine the crew. 
One Canadian doctor, astonished to behold 
dad in his refugee rags, asked gruffly 
where dad thought he was going. Dad 
showed him his credentials. The man be- 
came quite a bit more cordial. 

The “Empress” then went on to Vancou- 
ver, where, after medical examinations, dad 
and family were placed on board a Pull- 
man car. One-hundred and two hours later, 
the boundary of the United States was 
reached; and there baffled American im- 
migration authorities viewed the obviously 
valid credentials of these tatter-demalions. 
At dad’s request, they let him keep his 
precious passport. 

Thence the Tashjians went straight by 
. rail to Worcester, and to the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Armenak Kalenian, in nearby 
Westborough. They stayed with my 
mother’s brother's family for several 
months until dad found work in Boston, 
where we moved and took up permanent 
resident. 

The 9,000 mile hegira had ended. 


My earliest recollections of dad date 
back to those poor but proud days of my 
childhood. As far as I am concerned, my 
life with father began in the South End of 
Boston, in a little, dark three room flat, 
heated by a fabulously big-bellied stove. 
It is in those surroundings that I first re- 
inember dad. 

Dad had brought us to Boston. There 
the newspapers had gotten wind of his 
story. It seems to have been quite a sen- 
sation in its day, by the looks of the mul- 
titude of clips from the Boston press pre- 
served in dad’s monstrous, outsize scrap 
book. At any ‘rate, officials of the~ Near 
East Relief, in Boston, had seen the story, 
had made him the field secretary of that 
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organization, the task of which was to col- 
lect monies in the United States to sustain 
the stranded Armenian orphans and refu- 
gees. 

With only a broken command of the 
English-language, but with a zeal and an 
mdustry fired by his passion to aid his 
people overseas, dad stumped the New 
England states, and proved perhaps the 
most effective solicitor the organization 
had. 

I remember, toward the end of his career 
with the Near East, dad taking me by the 
hand one afternoon, and leading me on a 
fabulous train ride, I believe to Lynn. 
There we went into a huge church, and 
were greeted by many people. I was plac- 
ed in a pew with some women; and to my 
amazement I saw my dad ascend to the 
podium to make his appeal to the con- 
gregation. I remember the people all 
around me weeping quietly at the story he 
told, not eloquently, but sincerely, from his 
heart, of a people butchered because of 
their principles, of a people extending their 
emaciated arms to America for aid. 

For ten years, dad roamed the purlieus 
of New England — Provincetown to Ban- 
gor; from Boston to Williamstown — speak- 
ing, urging, collecting the sinews that 
would help his people survive. It was more 
than a mere job to dad; I remember him 
coming home nights, exhausted, just drag- 
ging himself around. Yet I remember the 
quiet conversations he had with mother 
about his experiences of the day, of the 
people he had met, of his successes, his 
failures, of the news from the orphanag- 
oer of the need for more effort. 


~ Finally, in the early 1930's I guess it was, 


the work of the Near East was ended, 
prematurely as it proved, and dad’s work 
for his orphaned people, modest though 
it may have been, came to an end. There 
are many, many letters and testimonials in 
his papers attesting to the high regard held 
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for him as a man and a gentleman, as well 
as for his work, signed by officials of the 
Near East. The one he most treasured was 
a brief note from Henry Morgenthau, Sir., 
who saluted dad for his “great work”. His 
files are full of his Near East days — 
mementoes of an era in which a stricken 
people was given new life by the generous 
people of America. 

Dad turned to private business, and in 
this too he succeeded — the hard way again, 
just as every enterprise of his life was 
seen through in the face of large difficul- 
ties. He became one of the best known fig- 
ures among Harvard Square, Cambridge, 
businessmen, a sort of university legend. 

In 1933, as the result of the tumults in 
the Armenian Church, dad assumed duties 
as a Church Trustee Board member. His 
place of business savagely “boycotted” by 
partisans, his person complained against 
by these same people as a “murderer” and 
a “fascist” — their charges against dad be- 
came so insistent in fact that the Cam- 
bridge police saw fit for a few days to 
guard him quietly from his mad oppressors 
—dad used his many connections to provide 
places of worship for a large congregation 
of Armenians ostracised and betrayed by 
a Church Prelacy that had fallen victim to 
the Soviet agents. 

For several years, until the Greater Bos- 
ton parish was able to secure a regular 
place of worship, dad was able to find 
Episcopal, Methodist and Congregational 
churches in the area for the celebration of 
Sunday Armenian masses of worship. Thus 
it was that the orphaned parish was able 
to sustain itself—and today we find that 
parish constructing what will be without 


a doubt the most imposing Armenian 
Church structure in this country! Dad was 
too infirm and old to participate in the 
latter day work of the parish, but he al- 
ways keenly, and with relish, followed the 
progress towards a permanent place of 
worship. 


Once, dad related, he went to see a high 
ranking non-Armenian Bishop, asking him 
to allow use of his cathedral for Armenian 
mass. The Bishop quietly told him that he 
could not accede to the request since he 
had been informed that the group dad rep- 
resented was “fascist” — a “rump illegal 
church”. 

Dad (it must have been in his inimitible, 
effective fashion) asked the Bishop what 
he would have done if, in the hypothetical 
case, a cleric had come from the Soviet 
Union and had insulted the American flag. 
“The Bishop looked up at me sharply 
when I asked him this question,” dad told 
me. “His eyes were sharp as steel. Then he 
arose. ‘Mr. Tashjian, you may have the 
cathedral,’ he said to me taking my hand.” 

Dad is gone — gone with that generation 
of heroes who, when caught in the fiery 
flames of an ardorous national reawaken- 
jing, did not melt away into nothingness, 
but in the heat of those epic days, moulded 
themselves into inspirations, into giants. 
I have told dad’s story because I am his 
son, and I knew him and his story. Yet, his 
generation was a storied generation, and 
each and every one of them has, like dad, 
a story worth recounting, worth remember- 
ing. 

My dad was a remarkable man — the son 
of a remarkable people. 

Best our story be here ended. 


VERSE THOUGHTS 


HARRY KOMOORIAN 


NO NIGHT 


FAITH applied with action is an IRRESISTIBLE Force! 

We have known this for — A LONG — LONG — TIME. 

All that I propose, is: Let us use it PURPOSEFULLY. 

One is attracted to the other — 

Like the MALE and the FEMALE of the Species. 

For a long TIME we've kept these Universal Truths apart — 

The TIME is here NOW—TO BEGIN—TO BUILD—A NEW WORLD. 
FAITH plus ENERGY — 

YES, FAITH backed up by PURPOSEFUL ENERGY, is the ANSWER 
Let's go to work — With MINDS and MEN — who MOVE. 

The REST will see — 


For it is in the Heart of Everything that lives and breathes — 
It is the SUM and SUBSTANCE of the Universe — 

The way has been DARK, but not LONELY — I'm grateful — 
And so: 

“From your FLAME let me LIGHT my CANDLE.” 


LOVELY LINES 


| 

| TO: Kahlil Gibran 

William Saroyan 

Will Durant 

| 

: Like the wind that comes 

and caresses the hills 

| my eyes follow your lovely lines 

the poetry of your hills 

And the grain on the hills — will give away 
like the waves of the sea to the wind 

And the seasons will come and go 

the beauty of the hills will see and sing 

‘ your lovely lines, song of your flesh 
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@ EPICS COMPARED: 


DEGENES ACRITAS 
AND DAVID OF SASSOUN 


ARMAN GASPAR 


In 1870, in the Orthodox Monastery of 
Pontus, near Trebizond, a new manuscript 
was discovered which caused a great sen- 
sation. The first of its kind, the manuscript 
was a Byzantine epic, a collection of songs 
dedicated to Degenes Acritas. 

Later on seven more manuscripts were 
brought to light, three from Greece and 
Asia Minor and the rest from the West: 
the Roman Abbey of “Grotoferrara,” 
“Escorial,” “Oxford” and in two Slavic 
transcripts from the period of the Kiev 
dynasty. 

In the Byzantine era “Acrite” was the 
mame given to the knights who guarded 
the frontiers of the empire, corresponding 
to the Roman milites limitanei. The chief 
duty of the acritae consisted in repelling 
Moslem inroads and the raids of the 
apelatae (cattle rustlers) brigands. It was 
also generally understood that they guarded 
the values of civilisation. The epic of 
Degenes glorifies the feats of the acritae 
— the legendary adventures of this hero 
who was the son of a Christian Arab Emir 
and a Greek princess. 

The reader of this anonymous manuscript 
is led to follow the knight's fights against 
the infidels in Cappadocia and the banks 
of the Euphrates. He finds him at war with 
the Akilats, outlaws in the Taurus range 
of mountains. He accompanies him in his 


romantic adventure with the Amazon 
Maximo and shares in the idyllic which 
united Degenes with the beautiful princess 
Eudocea. 

For fully half a century Hellenologists 
and historians of the Middles Ages era 
heavily leaned on this beautiful monument 
of Byzantine literature which proved a 
fruitful source of yearly material for new 
monograms. Henri Gregoire, lecturer at the 
University of Brussels, made the study of 
the acritae his specialty. To him we owe 
the best research studies in this particular 
field. 

In the course of their researches the 
specialists confirmed certain similarities, at 
times remarkable, between Byzantine and 
Arabic, Persian and Turkish sagas, especial- 
ly the Delhemman and The Book of the 
Kings. Similarities were established be- 
tween the poems of Degenes and a number 
of Slavic and even French medieval works 
such as La Chanson des Chetifs and Guil- 
laume au Court Nez. 

Curiously enough, to date no serious 
study has been made of the similarities 
between the Byzantine epic and the tran- 
scripts of Armenian literature. This negli- 
gence is all the more remarkable when we 
consider the close relationship between the 
Byzantine Empire and the Armenian king- 
dom.! 
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Ever since the Council of Chalcedon, 
divided by credal feuds, often at war with 
each other by reason of local interests, and 
equally the target of Moslem attacks, the 
two countries cemented friendly relations 
commensurate with the demands of the 
crises. 

An unnatural rapproachment, perhaps, 
which transcended the limits of simple 
neighborhood — a sort of status quo of 
mutual reliance between the Greek and 
Armenian peoples in the greater part of 
Asia Minor, It is this circumstance which 
explains the active role of the Ar- 
menian element in the Byzanting empire 
by furnishing the latter with a number 
of illustrious emperors and empresses, high 
governmental functionaries, countless phy- 
sicians and a number of illustrious soldiers. 

Founder of the Macedonian dynasty 
Basil signed a treaty with Ashot I the 
Bagratid, of Armenia, in 885. This treaty, 
at first designed to insure the neutrality 
of Armenia in the conflict between Byzan- 
tium and the Caliphate, soon developed 
into a defensive and offensive pact between 
the two countries. This treaty was renewed 
in 888 by Basil’s son Leo VI the Philoso- 
pher. In 898 Ashot’s son Sumbat added to 
it a political and commercial clause and 
at the same time Leo VI accepted the 
allegiance of the feudal lords of western 
Armenia. 

In 915 Romanus Lecapenus and Ashot 
II signed an even stronger treaty which 
victimized the Emir of Azerbaijan and later 
the famous Emir Seif-ed-Daouleh. The im- 
perial army, supported by Armenian regi- 
ments, was headed by John Gourgouas 
whose name indicates his Armenian origin 
(Gourgen). At this time the fortress city 
of Dovin which dominated the central val- 
ley of the Araxes River and the Ararat 


1See Sirarpe Der Nersessian’s Armenians and 
Byzantine Empire, published in the United 
tes, 


Plain was a bone of contention between 
the Arabs on the one hand, and the Ar- 
meno-Byzantine alliance on the other. 

In 928 Gourgen was defeated before the 
walls of Dovin by the Arab Emir. Gourgen 
then turned against Samosat and occupied 
it, but he again met with a setback of the 
bank of Euphrates. Victorious over Seif- 
ed-Daouleh in the middle of the 10th cen- 
tury, Gourgen led his armies as far as 
Van, Tigranocerta, Nisibis and finally Edes- 
sa where he seized a miraculous image of 
Christ which according to Armenian tradi- 
tion, the Master had sent to King Abkar of 
Armenia. 

Taking advantage of political conspira- 
cies which infested Byzantium, the Ham- 
tanids invaded the eastern and southern 
frontiers of the empire. This set the stage 
for the Christian counter offensive with 
the accession of Emperor Zimisces who, 
as a nobleman of the Armenian theme and 
a relative of the Gourgens, had no difficulty 
in renewing the treaty which his predeces- 
sor had signed with Ashot’s father. 

The first Armeno-Byzantine invasion 
which started in 969 ended with the occu- 
pation of Antioch which had been held 
by the Arabs ever since 688. The second in- 
vasion, headed by Mleh, or Melias, return- 
ed to Byzantium the city of Melitine in 
973. A third offensive, commanded by the 
Emperor himself, ended with the capture 
of the Amita and the subjugation of the 


Armenian language 
ly of Boston, April, 1953. 


Emir of Mosul. 
ABOUT THE AUTHOR 
Arman Gaspar (Armen Gasparian), a 
Swiss Armenian journalist, educator and scholae 
during his periodic visits to Athens, often lectured 
at the French Institute there.. His subjects were 
always taken from the Armeno-Byzantine rela- 
tions affecting politics, religion and culture. His 
latest lecture, “Degenes Acritas and David of 
Sassoun” was put to writing by an auditor K. 
ee Papazian who is also the author of the footnotes 
: accompanying this article. The article first ay 
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We have made this brief survey of the 
events because they are contemporary with 
the events invoked by the Degenes epic. 
The inter-relations of Armenia and Byzan- 
tium were so closely cemented at this 
period that it seems strange indeed this 
epic failed to show any traces of the 
mutual relationship; and how come that 
its counterpart could not be found in the 
Armenian language? Still, how could such 
a similarity have been sought after since, 
until lately, the prevalent opinion excluded 
such epic work from the Armenian litera- 
ture of the Middle Ages. 

However, such an Armenian epic did 
really exist. This was found not in written 
manuscripts but in an unwritten legend 
which the Armenian minstrels transmitted 
from generation to generation. This dis- 
covery was made at the end of the last 
century. 

To date there have been assembled 40 
variants of this epic the last of which, 
consisting of 956 chapters and 10,000 metri- 
cal lines, was published by Mr. Chituni in 
Paris. Not having been translated into for- 
eign languages, however, the originals of 
this legend are accessible only to Armen- 
ologists. One can gain an idea of the diffi- 
culties which confronted the student when 
it is remembered that almost all the pub- 
lications in this field have been made in 
Soviet Russia.” 

The Armenian epic poem gives a mag- 
nificent recital of the story of a legendary 
royal family — Sassouni Tzoorere, who, as 
demigods, are rough and brutal warriors, 
destroyers of the infidels and the dragons, 
builders of churches, famous hunters and 
abductors of girls. 

This opus starts with events which go 
as far back as the 7th century B.C., such 


2 Under the title of “The Legend of David of 
Sassoun” I published in 1945 the French transla- 
tion of Hovhannes Toumanian’s one poem based 
upon the principal hero of this epic, but this 
constitutes only a part of the epic. — K.P. 


as the story of King Senecherim of Assyria, 
mentioned in the Bible. This is a daring 
bit of borrowing which the Armenian epic 
ascribes to its heroes, of names and events 
which have been mentioned in the Bible, 
whereas, as a matter of fact, the events 
which form the basis of the epic are drawn 
from the happenings of the first millenium 
of our times. 

As in the “Verses of the Emir” in which 
the song of Degenes begins, so in the Ar- 
menian epic, it is an idolatrous monarch 
whose Christian princess wife gives birth 
to two giants, Sanasar and Bagdasar. Under 
the dread of being killed by their father, 
the brothers leave the Assyrian royal court 
and take refugee in a mountainous bastion 
where they found the city of Sassoun. 

Aside from countless experiences affect- 
ing the life of the Christian princes of Sas- 
soun and their successors, the recounters 
of the story have preserved alongside with 
the miraculous invasions and romantic ad- 
ventures of the heroes, a vivid description 
of their savage encounters with the idola- 
trous monarchs of Misr, namely Egypt or 
Arabia. 

The great grandson of Sanasar, David 
of Sassoun, personifies the resistance spirit 
of his people against the ruthless tyrant 
Misra-Melik who, in turn, personified brute 
force and tyranny. 

This concise description of the Armenian 
epic primarily proves that, essentially, it 
is quite removed from the epic of the 
acritate. Apparently there is not a single 
common link between these two works if 
not the spirit of the crusade and the strong 
patriotic and Christian elan which inspires 
the two poems from start to finish. 

Professor Adontz apparently goes too far 
when he insists that the two poems are 
identical in their origins and that their 
principal heroes, Degenes Acritas and 
David of Sassoun, may be the one and same 
person. 


il 
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By pointing up the excessive nationalism 
of Satas, the interpreter of the Trebizond 
manuscript, as well as his bias toward the 
Armenians, Adontz falls into the error of 
seeking Armenian origin practically in all 
the ancestors of Degenes. He bases his 
thesis of the identity of Degenes and David 
of Sassoun on superficial inferences, such 
as, for instance, the common penchant of 
the two heroes for hunting and the fact 
that the club was the favorite weapon of 
both. 

As a matter of fact Degenes and David 
of Sassoun are two different personalities, 
more often opposites than not. As a mem- 
ber of the nobility of the Empire's eastern 
theme, Degenes lives a harsh life which is 
interrupted by powerful passions, such as 
all the knights who were subject to Arab 
raids in the mountains of Taurus and Cap- 
padocia. However, he is no stranger to 
noble and generous instincts, such as re- 
spect for the gentle sex. As an educated 
person who is conversant with the sciences, 
he appreciates the arts, good taste and 
luxury. 

David, despite the fact he is a king’s 
son, is a coarse lad, a good boy without 
guile. He is an orphan lad much abused 
by his mother and dominated by his uncle. 
Himself a prince, he becomes the guest 
of a poor old woman whose pantry he robs. 
He becomes the village shepherd in the 
villagers’ eagerness to get rid of his 
presence. He promiscuously brings into the 
fold bears, tigers and wolves and mingles 
them with the sheep. And he is very sur- 
prised that the villagers do not compliment 
him for multiplying their flock fourfold. 

But one day he learns his royal origin and 
having discovered at the same time that 
his fatherland was in trouble, he becomes 
a hero and kills Misra-Melik — the Melik 
of Egypt. 

If a comparison of these epic verses of 
Byzantine and Armenian legends fail to 


show any similarities there are other factors 
which bear a more favorable implication. 
First there is the geography. Degenes’ feats 
have for their field of operation the Em- 
pire’s eastern frontiers, precisely the Ar- 
menian theme, the Likandos, populated at 
the time by Armenian immigrants who be- 
longed to the Paulician sect, and Mesopota- 
mia, between the two branches of the Euph- 
rates. Farther east is Armenia proper with 
the provinces of Aghtznik and Taron where 
Sassoun, the fief of the Mamikonians be- 
tween the Euphrates and the Tigris, is 
located. Here, on the western frontier of 
the Armenian kingdom, the song of David 
was born, later to be extended around the 
Lake of Van. 

The two epic poems, from the literary 
standpoint, have an identical origin. With 
the exception of the Finnish Kalevala the 
Armenian epic is the only one which es- 
sentially is folkish, the result of collective 
inspiration, which has been transmitted to 
our times by the singing minstrels. 

However, Prof. Gregoire’s researches 


have established the fact that the song of 


Acritas is likewise of popular and unwritten 
origin. The original material of this work 
was a composite of lamentations and melo- 
dies extended by the troubadours which the 
inhabitants of the Empire’s Euphratesian 
provinces transmitted from generation to 
generation until a poet collected and re- 
furbished them into a literary work called 
“The Song of Armouris” which invokes 
the restoration of Amorion — the root of 
the acritian tragedies which goes as far 
back as the 9th century, whereas the 
Degenesian originals dated at least three 
centuries later. 

The origin of the two epics, therefore, 
establishes the time around the 9th and 
10th centuries — the time of the greatest 
Arabic pressure on Byzantium and Arme- 
nia, a pressure which gave rise to the 
friendship pacts which we have mentioned. 


4 


It is quite possible to verify various 
events which served ag the blue print of 
the Armenian epic. These events gave rise 
to the travelling minstrel songs which, trans- 
mitted in the course of centuries, were as- 
similated by the songs of Sassoun. In them 
we find the echoes of Arabo-Armenian wars 
centering on the City of Dovin and the 
neighboring plain of Bagrevand. 

We have already spoken of the wars of 
Gougouas which led to the pact between 
Romanus Lecapenus and Ashot II. David’s 
songs invoke several episodes from the lives 
of the Mamikonian princes who reigned in 
Taron and who had been tributaries of 
the Emperor in the 9th century. Lastly, the 
story of the refusal to pay the tribute which 
is the prelude to the fight between David 
and Misra-Melik is the recital of the cir- 
cumstances which sparked the enmity be- 
tween King Ashot and Emir Hamtuni in 
the beginning of 962. 

It is plain that the events which inspired 
the Armenian epic perfectly coincided with 
the events which inspired the song of 
Acritas. The arena of both epics are the 
neighboring countries in which the same 
river flows. 

It should be kept in mind also that the 
Byzantine epic stages an Armenian hero, 
Melimedzis, who appears in the sixth song 
as one of the abilats, a friend of Philopapos. 
The amazon Maximo calls him her Balicar 
in admiration of his prowess and valor, 
notwithstanding the fact that he is defeated 
by Degenes. 

However, Melemedzis is a historical char- 
acter. His name is Mleh Medz. Mleh, in 
reality, was a title much like the Byzantine 
Domerticos, which in Greek transliteration 
becomes Melias. Medz is used as a suffix 
although in the Armenian language it is an 
adjective meaning great, the antipode of 
small. 

Mleh Medz, or Melias the Great, had a 
prolific career. Having abandoned his native 
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land as a result of religious feuds, together 
with countless members of the Armenian 
nobility who belonged to the Paulician sect, 
he migrated to the province of Licandos. 
Byzantium tolerated these heretics in the 
firm belief that they would defend the em- 
pire’s frontiers against the inroads of the 
Arabs. 

Leo VI the Philosopher even showed a 
special favoritism toward Mleh appointing 
him first a Turmarque of the frontier 
provinces of Euphrates and then as the 
Strategos of Kharsianos. Mleh thereafter 
won his spurs in his invasion against Abu 
Hafiz the Emir of Meletine. 

The acritae took little part in the con- 
spiracies which regularly changed the 
Byzantine monarchs. Mleh prospered best 
in his career in the service of competing 
emperors. 


Romanus Lecapenus appointed him gov- 
ernor of the Licandos theme, and later Em- 
peror Zimisces appointed him generalissimo 
of his armies. Mleh then directed his cam- 
paign in Mesopotamia against the Ham- 
tunis and occupied Melitene in 973. A little 
later, defeated before Amida, he fell prison- 
er and was sent to Baghad where they tor- 
tured him. 

Some have wanted to see in Mleh-Melias 
the prototype of Degenes Acritas. Later, the 
troubadours have imagined another hero 
who conquered him. The Escorial manu- 
script adduces certain elements which lend 
force to this theory, especially the similarity 
of those geographical positions where the 
adventures of the two heroes are centered. 
This theory which tries to prove the Ar- 
menian origin of Degenes is highly debat- 
able. 

On the contrary, it is not at all impossible 
that this hero might have had an Armenian 
grandfather among his ancestors. This 
theory is supported by the Gir Magisters °, 
the 138th verse of Escorialensis, the 492nd 
of the Andros manuscript, and the 52nd 
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verse of the manuscript of Trebizond. In 
the second song of the latter manuscript 
the brothers of Princess Doucas appeal to 
the Emir who has captured the princess, 
renouncing their ancestors as well as the 
parentage of Degenes from the mother’s 
side. 

It seems more likely that these Gir-Mag- 
astres were the scions of Grigor Magister, 
the prince of Taron who in 895 abandoned 
his estates in Taron and Vaspourakan in 
favor of Emperor Leo VI and settled in 
Byzantine Mesopotamia, taking along with 
him the title of Magister. 

The Armenian epic has not as yet been 
sufficiently studied to determine its simila- 
rities with the Acritian verses. If the central 
figures of these two works are not identical 
the common characteristics of a number of 
secondary figures in the two epics are in- 
disputable. For instance, the immaculate 
character and the finished refinement of 
Eudocea has its counterpart in the Arme- 


3 Grigor Magister Gir as Grigor and Magastre 
as Magister. The Gir Magisters in Greek manu- 
scripts are reminiscent of the generation of Grigor 
Magister. We have in our history a Grigor Magis- 
ter who was the counsellor of Garzik. II, the 
last young king of the Bagratid dynasty in 1041. 
This Magister, together with Strategos Vahram 
Bahlavouni, many times saved the Armenian 
Kingdom and the city of Ani against Vest 
Sarkis and Constantine Monomach, Listening 
to the slanders of Vest Sarkis, King Gagik deposed 
Grigor Magister who, embittered, left the coun- 


try and gave himself to the study of books. Then 


he went to Constantinople where he was met with 
a royal reception by the Emperor. As a result Ga- 
gik was unable to profit from the prestige which 
the Magister enjoyed}at the Byzantine court, There- 
fore the abovementioned person cannot be the 
famous philosopher, historian and hero Grigor 
Magister, since the latter lived as late as 1054. 
Farther back in his geneology we find a certain 
Krikorig, a prince of Taron, (see Adontz, Haire- 
nik Monthly, Vol. VII, No. 5), mentioned by 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus. K: i 

Emperor Leo the Philosopher 


family was called by the Greeks “The 
namely the Magisterites. — K.P 


nian Sandoukht whom David abducts, even 
as Degenes kidnapped his mistress. The 
cruel-hearted wife of Misramelik has her 
counterpart in Maximo the amazon whom 
Degenes eventually conquered. As to Uncle 
Toros who suddenly appears at the side 
of David in all critical situations, he has 
his counterpart in Degenes’ uncle Mansoor. 

There are other similarities especially in 
the initial and final episodes of the two 
epics. David’s ancestors, like those of 
Degenes, are not represented as heroes from 
pure Armenian or Greek blood but are 
derived from a union of two races, some- 
thing which the Byzantine hero's name 
clearly proves. Degenes has a double origin, 
an Arab father and a Christian mother. It 
was the latter blood which triumphed in 
Degenes. 

Besides the two epics end up with a type 
of legend which is prevalent in Caucasus 
and Asia Minor where countless folk stories 
invoke a giant chained to the rock who 
will extricate himself from his chains and 
will terrorize the enemies of his nation. It 
is this popular faith which demands that 
some day Degenes will rise from his grave 
in Kizil Dagh and destroy the infidels. 
Similarly David’s son Muher who catapult- 
ed with his horse down the precipice of 
Van’s castles has been waiting for centuries 
for the hour of his liberation. 

Indeed a comparison of the Byzantine 
and Armenian epics requires great restraint. 
The latter epic has not been studied enough 
to justify similarity conclusions. Our aim 
is to arouse interest in the problem, rather 
than to solve it. 

Scientifically speaking, however, these 
similarities would be misleading. The only 


expressive of world values such as 
repudiation of tyranny and _ injustice, 


Upon repeat, is “the spirit of the crusade.” A 
was called “The Home of the Barbarian.” Gri- 

= with the title of Patrician and was appointed to sectarian fanaticism but one which is 

; i this princely the 

Magastres”, pa 
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well as love for your neighbor. 

It is not a mere accident that today the 
greatest poets of Greece and Armenia still 
find in these two poems the greatest source 
of their inspiration. Yeghishe Charentz and 
Hovhannes Toumanian have sung the 
praises of the Sassoun heroes who were 
animated by a supreme madness as the 
symbol of a rebellious and daring spirit of 
a people which refuses to be crushed. 


Iorgios Palamas in his “Royal Lyre,” 
Angelos Sekelianos in his “Arcitian Songs” 
and a recently published tragedy,‘ find in 
Degenes that immortal hero of freedom 
and heroism who fights as the vanguard of 
Hellenism as well as the champion of man- 
kind. 


=. Jesus, or the Death of 


@ HOW TO GET ALONG BLISSFULLY: 


WITHOUT A WATCH 


SAHAG BALUKJIAN 


The inevitable came to pass. My watch, 
a most essential part of my very self, aban- 
doned me. Needless to say, this separation 
also had its share of moving moments and 
was fraught with last minute efforts to pre- 
vent or to postpone such a tragedy for a long 
as possible. But the worthless piece of ma- 
chinery just simply up and decided to leave 
me. To repay its ingratitude, I didn’t even 
wave my handkerchief in farewell. 

And now my watch has found for itself 
a snug corner in my desk drawer, where 
he maintains a self-imposed and stubborn 
silence, mixed with lazy indifference. My 
industrious companion of yesteryear now 
presents a most deplorable state; the leath- 
ern band (it being a wrist watch) has lost 
its former resilience, the hands are eterna!- 
ly fast, the large one resting on eleven and 
the smaller on three. I should hasten to add, 
of course, that the hour so indicated belongs 
to the night-time, inasmuch as the very in- 
cident which caused the hands of my 
watch to come to an eternal stop took place 
in the dark, as is the case in most tragedies. 
I wonder how many evil deeds would end 
with failure, if it were to be light always! 


To be honest, at first, it did not even enter 
my mind that I should punish it for its 
rebellious attitude. When, on that particular 
morning I first noticed that my watch per- 
sisted in trying to convince me that it was 
still five minutes to three (while the crow- 
ing of the roosters and the serried steps of 
my neighbor above told me differently, my 
first reaction was to put the inseparable 


companion of my left wrist under the tender 
care of my watchmaker friend. 

But then I recalled all of my sacrifices on 
behalf of my watch. As a rule I put very 
little trust in the ability of watchmakers 
and, for that matter, on the ability of friends 
to evidence any real devotion; but when it 
comes to the welfare of my watch, I am 
prone to forget all prejudices and am will- 
ing to forego even my principles. To date, 
my time piece has brought its distinctive 
murmur to a dead stop at least twenty 
times, and thus it has found refuge in the 
masterful hands of a watchmaker exactly 
twenty times. 

The watchmaker in question is also my 
friend, and now I must admit that he alone 
was able to remain outside of the sphere 
of my thinking on the matter of friends and 
watchmakers in general. Tirelessly, on 
twenty consecutive occasions, he patiently 
put my obnoxious watch back on the right 
track. 

What was I to do now? After all that 
I had done, should I, once again, attempt 
to resist the confounded thing’s determina- 
tion to stop? I began to think. 

My earlier attitudes of patience and for- 
giveness had convinced me that I was deal- 
ing with a most ungrateful piece of machin- 
ery. This was no time for me to weaken 
once again. I turned my face away from 
my watch, but, as an act of final kindness, 
I found for it a safe corner in my desk 
drawer. 


(123) 


For three whole days now, I have been 
without a watch. This fact depresses me 
very much. I am now forced to consult 
the town clocks which present me with a 
state of utter discord; without fail one will 
announce the hour at least three minutes 
before the other as if moved by a meaning- 
less sense of competition. As a result, in the 
past three days I have been late for twenty 
eight appointments, none of which, luckily, 
was with members of the opposite sex — 
only with friends and with my own person. 
With my own person? Yes, often, without 
any visible reason, I tell myself that I must 
be back at home at ten o'clock, or that on 
noon sharp I must eat. But, during these 
past three days, never once have I been 
able to meet my schedule. I have been 
abysmally late. 

A state of watchlessness may force a 
person into many other dangerous situa- 
tions. I am often forced to approach a 
chance passer-by to ask for the time inas- 
much as the town council has yet to have 
clocks set everywhere, a condition that 
would cause prosperity to reign among 
watchmakers or to force them into bank- 
ruptcy since, in that event no one would 
purchase a watch. Fortunately, only once 
did I have to gather enough courage to ap- 
proach a stranger for the time and that was 
well worth the effort—I had to be at a mov- 
ing picture show on time. (But, I should 
hasten to add that when I got there, the 
lights had already been lowered). 

But my attendance at the moving picture 
show was to cause me still another embar- 
rassment. At the end of the show, a young 
lady sitting next to me, turned to me and 
asked: 

— Please, sir, what time is it? (A smile). 

— I believe it is nine, Miss — I replied in 
an inconvincing voice and without much 
thought. 

I wondered what evil spirit led me to in- 
clude “I believe” in my reply? Why didn’t 
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I state simply, “It is none o'clock, niente 

Now I was in trouble. 

— But, please, what time is it exactly? 
i(This was followed by the most impolite 
smile in the world). 

It appeared as if she had something very 


important to do. . .or that she had come to 
the movies without her mother’s approval. 

— Look Miss, there is no one on this 
earth who can at any time state with great 
certainty the exact hour of the day. We 
may only offer an approximate idea inas- 
much as watches are most imperfect in- 
struments. And that is the very reason why 
I do not use a watch. 

Of course, my small outburst contained 
many accusations which could easily de- 
molish with one crushing blow the prestige 
of the watch making industry. But my 
embrassing position could somewhat justify 
my unkind attitude toward the numerous 
kind workers in the watch industry and 
their useful products. But, unfortunately, 
and in spite of my efforts to appear con- 
vincing, the young lady was unimpressed 
and did not seem to share my opinions at 
all. 

The anger which had welled up within 
me against my treacherous watch was now 
being reflected upon the entire and inno- 
cent industry of watch making. 

At this very moment I hate all watches, 
even the very latest models made of plati- 
num. All I have to do is see a watch on 
someone's wrist (even though it may be 
a well-shaped wrist) and from that moment 
on I am filled with unfriendliness toward 
that person. My sorry experience with my 
own watch now forces me to isolate myself 
from the rest of humanity, even from the 
very pleasant representatives of that species. 
My attitude has begun to take on the 
features of an illegal persecution (and I 
am the persecutor. . . of watches). 

I now look upon my former self with 
contempt every time I remember how I 
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used to feel proud when wearing my gold 
wrist watch, and how I used to care for it. 
And, what a life I used to lead as a sub- 
servient, loyal, patient and stupid type of 
humanity. And all this so that I might live 
my life in an orderly fashion or gain for 
myself the unnecessary recognition as be- 
ing punctual. So much suffering and so 
much concern for the sake of secondary 
and superficial considerations! Thank God, 
I am now free of my former worries. And 
T have found my long lost freedom by an 
act of my very own watch. Come to think 
of it, I should be grateful to my watch for 
being ungrateful to me. 

I can envision my future. What happi- 
ness! Now I am free from the pressures 
of time; I will eat when I am hungry and 
I shall go to sleep when I feel sleepy. It 
might well be that as a result I may find 
my soup cold, or the moving pictures near- 
ing their end, or that I may even lose my 
job for being consistently late — but who 
cares? Those are nothing more than minor 
concerns. Really small and unimportant 
concerns. 


This the fourth day of my watchless state. 

I am enjoying my mid-day rest. I am in 
the process of reading “a new writer’s” latest 
poetic effort, without (and why should I 
hide my feelings) understanding much. 

The doorbell rigns. It is the mailman. He 
has a registered letter and a package for 
me. Without much effort I set aside the 
“new writer” and his poem and begin to 
open the envelope. It is a brief note, in 
prose. 

“Dear . . . Please accept this token of 
my friendship on your birthday. (signed) 
Your friend, Cadmus.” 

I regard the accompanying package with 
warm sentiments. I recall the face of my one 
true friend, Cadmus, who has not forgotten 
me on my birthday. 

I jump to my feet. I shave. I write a note 


to Cadmus asking him to meet me at the 
movie house. I must return the compliment 
he has paid me. 

I believe it is time for me to go to work. 
The sun no longer bathes my room. I say 
a silent good-by to my belongings, I am at 
the door. 

Ah, the package, the small package! [ 
wonder what he thought to send me? 

I have known Cadmus a long time, long 
enough for him to know well my tastes — 
as well as how to be original. 

A string. A white wrapper, a blue wrap- 
per. A box! 

And finally! I recoil, my heart beats widly. 
I see my very end in front of my eyes. No! 
A watch! A wrist watch! Shiny, in plati- 
num... . 

I sense the end of my happy indifference. 
Again I must submit to the race of hours 
and to the unending slavery that comes 
with it. Again I am the slave of a piece 
of machinery. Once again, I must divide my 
day into twenty four equal parts, instead of 
following my fancies. Every conceivable 
feeling of a negative type swells within me 
— disillusionment, anger, contempt. I recall 
that I have felt as I feel now only twice 
before in my life — first when I failed to 
graduate from school and next, when just 
last year, I swallowed a large amount of 
sea water while swimming. Et Tu Cadmus? 

Fortunately, I can control myself. I can 
regain my composure within seconds. And 
I begin to look objectively at what has 
happened. I sense that anger is the worst 
of human traits and that I may find con- 
solation if I only look about me. I try to 
gauge Cadmus’ gift and the good it can 
bring to me. I recall many things, and every- 
thing that happened to me these past three 
days. I was embarrassed in the presence of 
a young lady; the waiters in restaurants 
had considered it an invasion of their leisure 
time when I unknowingly ate after hours. 

I take my present watchless state into 
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full consideration once again. On one side 
there is the chance for me to live as I 
please. On the other hand, I have the 
chance to live as a real human being, in 
harmony with everyone around me (man is 
a social animal). 

Without knowing it, or being aware of it, 
I have not only forgotten my anger against 
watches, but I have even placed my friend’s 
gift on my wrist. I assure you it presents a 
beautiful sight — a lovely watch on a 
masculine wrist. 

And it looks up at me with such a charm- 
ing smile and confidence. The smile is 
one of victory. And this moment is really 
his moment of victory. 

But I was not conquered — yet. 

You should witness the ferocity with 
which it hits my desk top. You should have 
seen the moment of its degradation. . . 

And to think that for a minute I had al- 
most weakened! I had even reverted to 
my more mercenary opinions of yesteryear 
regarding the value of watch and such. 
But my rebellious nature, had, thank God, 
saved me once again from the abyss. As it 
is, I owe all of my successes to my very 
nature. 

Please do not think that I am angry at 
my friend Cadmus. Impossible! Only, my 


opinion of his good taste has diminished. 
What a silly idea, to present a watch! 

It is necessary, however, that I hide 
from my friend even this slight change in 
my opinion of him. A brief note of thanks 
may not appear altogether sufficient. There- 
fore, I must write a new letter (if necessary 
a whole page) and I should not, if neces- 
sary, fail to resort to the following antiquat- 
ed cliches: dear friend, sincere comrade, 
watch-loving companion, noble thought, 
most timely present, wisdom, the dance of 
the hours, the poetry of seconds, O prophet 
of the future. . . 


I sense a scratch on my wrist, the only 
physical memento of the above poetic in- 
terlude. It would be senseless to talk any 
longer on the platinum watch which I be- 
lieve is already somewhat out of order. 

No one must know the details of the last 
few moments. 

And I will not even take Cadmus’ present 
to the watchmaker for repairs. As it is, my 
old watch is lonely and needs companion- 
ship in his dark corner. 

And now that I have even overpassed 
this last obstacle, I would like to meet the 
fellow who would dare speak to me of 
watches. . . 


@ THE EARLY ARMENIAN CULTURAL MOVEMENT: 


THE PHILOSOPHER 
DAVID THE INVINCIBLE 


NOUBAR MAXOUDIAN 


Christianity ushered into Armenia the 
Golden Age of its intellectual development 
which soared to its Alpine heights in the 
5th century. 

Volumes would be needed to appraise 
justly the importance of the Periclean Age 
of Armenian Letters. We will confine our- 
selves to bringing into bold relief the classi- 
cal accomplishments of an Armenian phil- 
osopher, who flourished about the 5th cen- 
tury. His renderings from Aristotle as well 
as from the other famous Greek philosphers 
hold a unique position in the literary world 
in that they have torn the veil from so many 
Greek books which had defied interpreta- 
tion. 

The Armenian Alphabet was invented 
at the beginning of the 5th century by St. 
Mesrop, a bishop. Catholicos Sahak the 
Great, the supreme Patriarchal Authority in 
Armenia, and the illustrious Armenian King 
— Vramshapouh — were highly elated over 
the discovery. These three, working to- 
gether became the pioneers of an educa- 
tional movement which put Armenia ahead 
of all her backward neighbors. The wave 
of enthusiasm created by the rebirth of 
learning swept the nobility. Promising 
young men of the Upper Ten went to At- 
hens, Byzantium, Alexandria, Antioch and 
Edessa to give their mental furniture the 
gloss for which they yearned so much. 
These youthful scholars brought back to 
their country a high standard of erudition 


thanks to the inspiration they drew from 
their translations of Greek philosphical 
works. 

The name of David, the Undefeated Phil- 
osopher(“Anhaght”), as he is dubbed by 
Armenians, stands out prominently among 
those scholars. 

Philosopher David flourished about 490 
A.D., although he did not come into public 
notice until 1829. Then it was that Noyman, 
the German scientist (1798-1870), gave a 
vivid description of his literary activities in 
the ‘Journal Asiatique’ (the January-Feb- 
ruary issues of 1829), revealing the thitherto 
unknown fact that David had written com- 
mentaries on Aristotle's ‘CATEGORIES’ as 
well as on Porphyry’s INTRODUCTION 
TO ARISTOTLE’S CATEGORIES’ (the 
‘Eisagogue’). Therein Porphyry enumerates 
the following 5 predicables, Aristotle’s class- 
ification not exceeding 4. 

(1) GENUS; (2) SPECIES; ($) DIF- 

FERENTIA; (4) PROPRIUM; (5) AC- 

CIDENT. 

The perfection of Porphyry’s classification 
has not been contested by many scholars, 
although David wrote comments on both 
Aristotle and Porphyry as early as the 5th 
century. 

David made translations from Aristotle 
and others. But what enhances the merit of 
his translations is the fact that they have 
been rendered in ARMENIAN as well as 
GREEK. Of the latter language he could 
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vlaim a knowledge which was rivalled by 
few Greeks. 

As mentioned above, Armenia had an 
energetic King and a renowned Catholicos 
during the high tides of her cultural devel- 
opment, which accounts for the reason she 
held a prominent position in the literary 
world. 

Philosopher David translated certain 
works of Aristotle, directing his comments 
specifically to two of them, viz: his ‘LOGIC’ 
and ‘CATEGORIES’. 

Below is given a list of David’s best pro- 
ductions: — 

1. — Works written in Armenian only: 

a — ‘The limit set to all the principles 
of Sciences’. (This is written in the Aristo- 
telian style). 

b — ‘The Bases of Philosophy’. This is 
written in opposition to the views adumb- 
rated in Pythagoras’ philosphy. 

c — Philosophical Maxims’. 

2. — Bilingual works, in Greek and Ar- 
menian: — 

a — ‘The Comments of Porphyry’s 
Eisagogue’. 

b — ‘The Comments of Aristotle’s Cate- 
gories’. 

3. — Works written exclusively in 
Greek — 

‘The Prolegomena of the Interpre- 
tation of Aristotle’s Categories’. 

David has handed down to posterity 
other works, consisting of comments and 
translations on philosophy. He is credited 
with having written a letter to Alexander 
the Great in prose, which is full of philoso- 
phical meditations. Another book entitled 
“THE VICES AND VIRTUES’ also is cred- 
ited to him. 

In the educational field, mention should 
be made of a speech which he delivered in 
Athens. For the guidance and use of Arme- 
nian scholars he has also penned a book, 
which bears the title of ‘A KEY ON THE 
DIONYSIOS FOR THRACE’S GRAM- 


MER’. His ‘“GLORIFICATION OF THE 
CROSS is classed as the most important 
of his studies in dogmas and theology. 

Furthermore, David closely followed in 
the footsteps of Plato in philosophy, having 
won the reputation of being one of the 
most enlightened neo-Platonists of his time. 
This is attested to by Noyman. 


David’s Comments and Interpretations 
on Aristotle’s ‘CATEGORIES’ are divided 
into 2 sections, viz: 

a — ‘The Prolegomena’. 

b — ‘The Comments’. 


The first purports to be an introduction 
to Aristotle’s works, whilst the second deals 
with the classification of Aristotle’s works. 
The student will gather a good deal of in- 
teresting information from it. 

Thanks to David, Aristotle's name and 
fame travelled far and wide in Armenia. 
This accounts for the ease with which the 
Arabs came to know all about the Greek 
philosopher, after they entered into politi- 
cal relations with the Armenians. 

So deep on the Armenian mind had been 
the effects of Plato’s and Aristotle’s philoso- 
phical preachings that Armenia, in the 5th 
century, became a forum for philosophy. 
The spirit of Athens, Byzantium and Aler- 
andria were transplanted to Armenia. 


In the 4th Volume of the works of Aris- 
totle published by the Berlin Academy, 
prominence is given to David's Comments 
on the former's ‘CATEGORIES’, which 
constitutes an irrefutable proof of the keen 
interest and intelligence displayed by the 
Armenian in fathoming the mind of the 
Father of Philosophy. 

Philosopher David was born in the Ner- 
gen village of the province of Tourouberan, 
in ancient Armenia. He was the contempor- 
ary and colleague of Proclus (410-485) the 
neo-Platonist, and a nephew of Moses of 
Khorene, the famous Armenian Historian, 
who is taken to be the Herodotus of Ar- 
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menians. His works have fortunately been 
preserved from the ravages of time. They lie 
intact in the archives of Florence, Rome and 
Paris. These productions point to the 


breadth of his views on philosophy, and 
throw a light on the heights to which in the 
fifth century Armenia had climbed on the 
cultural ladder. 
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@ A SHORT ONE ACT PLAY: 


THE REASON 


HAROLD ANTHONY GREGORY 
Copyright 1957 
by Harold Anthony Gregory 


There is, as usual, an argument going on 
in the living room of the widow Mariam’s 


big city apartment. 


Mariam, who is now in her early sixties, 
but which precise year she does not know 
for sure because “they didn’t keep track 
of those things in the old country,” is stand- 
ing facing in the direction of her youngest 
daughter Helen who is sitting, or rather 
is spread out in an easy chair, feet resting 
upon a medium sized hassock. 

Helen is thirty-two years of age, trim 
of figure, is wearing jodhpurs and is smok- 
ing a king-sized cigarette. Her riding boots 
are ankle-length. 


In step with her steady rise in the busi- 
ness world she has modernized both mother 
and apartment with the fashionable furnish- 
ings of the moment with the resulting ef- 
fect that both mother and apartment look 
considerably younger than their actual 
years. 


Mother and daughter, left alone since the 
two older sisters have married and departed 
for distant homes, have become quite at- 
tached to each other in spite of their fre- 
quent squabbles. 

It is Sunday, early evening. Helen has 
returned late from a ride and is tired and 
hungry. Her mother is also tired from wait- 
ing, hungry, and quite vexed in general. 


(130) 


This state of low resistance and high ten- 
sion has brought about the usual blow-off 
and mother and daughter are in the thick 
of it when the curtain rises. 

MARIAM — Answer me! Answer mel 
What do you think this is? Even the cafe- 
teria in your office building has definite 
hours. At least you could have telephoned. 

HELEN -— All right. All right. 

MARIAM — All right, all right. Is that 
all you can say? Even at your cafeteria 
if you come in after a certain time you 
don’t get any food. 

HELEN (quietly). — This is a home. 

MARIAM (ignoring her daughter's re- 
mark). — What do you expect all those 
cooks and people to do if the workers came 
in late all the time? 

HELEN — This is a home. 

MARIAM (still not paying attention, but 
carried away with her own thoughts). — 
At least in a cafeteria the cooks get paid. 

HELEN (this time she drops both feet 
to the floor and shouts). — This is a home! 

MARIAM — Home! You call this a home? 
I sit around all by myself waiting for a 
daughter who is never here. I hardly ever 
see you. You call this a home? What kind 
of a home is this? 

(Helen doesn’t answer. She looks at 


. cigarette, then turns head from side to 


side looking for an ash tray. She then 
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takes off one shoe, places it beside her 
chair and flicks the cigarette ash into it.) 

MARIAM (watching her daughter con- 
vert the shoe into an ash tray). Disgusting! 
Look at you! When I was your age I had 
three children. Look at you! 

HELEN (stretching her arms and legs). 
What's the matter with me? 

MARIAM — What’s the matter with 
you? Look at you. You're more like a boy 
than a girl. Pants. Overalls. You never wear 
a dress around the house. Short haircuts. 
Cigarettes. No wonder you don’t get mar- 
ried. 

HELEN — That has nothing to do with 
it. 

MARIAM — Look at your two sisters. 
They always dressed like ladies, they never 
wore overalls, and they both had long hair 
and they got married right away. And 
they didn’t smoke either. Look at you; 
disgusting! 

HELEN (calmly). — It’s the fashion to- 
day. Besides, the way you talk you might 
think I never wear dresses. You ought to 
know how many I have. The closets are 
full of them. 

MARIAM — Is it the fashion not to get 
married today, too? 

HELEN — Oh mother, why talk about 
it. We've been over this a dozen times. 

MARIAM — Don’t talk about it? What 
do you think’s going to become of you? 

HELEN — I’m doing all right. 

MARIAM -— Sure, sure. And I've heard 
that a hundred times. You've got a job, 
you make more money than your father 
did, you have a car, a set of golf clubs, you 
go horseback riding, you take vacation 
trips to high class resorts and you've been 
to Mexico, Bermuda, and Europe. But are 
you married? No! 

HELEN (saturated with the same old 
theme). — Oh! (She gets up and stretches, 
then bends down and extinguishes ciga- 
rette in shoe. Taking a deep breath she 


rubs her stomach with both hands and 
then turns to her mother.) — Tm hungry 
let’s eat. 

MARIAM (still angry). — No! I haven't 
finished what I was going to say. 

HELEN (walks over to sofa, one shoe 
off and one shoe on; takes off the other 
shoe and lies on her back on the sofa, 
drawing one knee up). — You never finish 
what you're going to say. 

MARIAM -— You see! Is that the way a 
daughter should talk to her mother? 

HELEN — I didn’t mean it that way, it 
was just a statement of fact. 


MARIAM -— Statement of fact. Statement 
of fact. Just because you have an educa- 
tion you think you can fool me. 

HELEN — I wasn't trying to fool you. 

MARIAM — I may not have gone to 
school, but you don’t learn everything in 
a school. Look at you, what manners! 

HELEN — Im just being comfortable. 
I'm tired. I don’t do this when we have 
company. 

MARIAM -— Tired, tired! That’s all you 
say. You should be ashamed of yourself, 
a young girl like you, always tired, tired. 

HELEN (sitting up, with both feet on 
floor). — Look mother, if you worked the 
way I do and had the responsibilities that 
I have. 

MARIAM (furiously interrupting). — 
Listen to her! You think I haven't done 
any work. When I was your age I had three 
children. I ran a house, did all the cooking, 
washing, ironing, shopping, and in the old 
country all I did was work, work, work, 
and I’m still doing all the house work while 
you go to an air-conditioned office and sit 
around with those shambles men and girls 
you've told me about, riding back and 
forth in your automobile, and, riding horses 
all the time while I do all the work in 
the house. 

HELEN — You like house work and I 
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don’t. Besides, you might think that I don’t 
do anything around here. 

MARIAM — All you do is come home 
and tell me how tired you are, and how 
much the boss gets on your nerves, and 
then you go to club meetings and parties. 

HELEN — What do you want me to be, 
a hermit? 

MARIAM — What do you mean? 

HELEN — Do you want people to say 
that I’m a freak, that I don't have any 
friends, or any place to go? 

MARIAM — Who's going to say anything 
like that? 

HELEN — Oh you don’t know. 

MARIAM — What's this world come to 
when a girl can’t stay home and live a 
normal life without being called a freak? 

HELEN — Well; now you know; that’s 
the way it is. 

MARIAM — Well, I don’t accept it; it’s 
wrong; and just because some ignorant 
people say things like that, it doesn’t make 
it right. Why should a girl feel nervous 
about staying home? 

HELEN — That’s the way the world is 
today. 

MARIAM — Well who's made it that 
way? 

HELEN (crossing legs). — How should 
I know? 

MARIAM — How should you know? 
Look at yourself. Instead of being married, 
living a normal life for a girl your age, with 
children and everything, you're wasting all 
your energies on office work. 

HELEN — Am I to blame for that? I’m 
supporting this home, aren’t I? 

MARIAM — Oh! So that’s the excuse now, 

HELEN — Well, it’s the truth, isn’t it? 

MARIAM — You mean to say that every 
girl your age working in an office is sup- 
porting a home? 

HELEN — They also have their own ex- 


penses. 
MARIAM — This talk is ridiculous. You 


even talk like a man. You talk as if when 
you got married youd have to support 
your husband too. 

HELEN (blandly, and swinging her leg). 
Many girls are doing just that thing today. 

MARIAM (in triumph). — Well your 
sisters aren't. It’s just that stubborn career 
girl bunch you hang around with. You 
just expect too much. The nice fellows 
you've passed up because they were mak- 
ing less money than you, or weren't good 
looking enough for you are now all hap- 
pily married. You know who I mean. 

HELEN — That was something else; he 
was very ignorant. Our personalities were 
entirely different. 

MARIAM — You're so smart. Now he’s 
married and has two children. 

HELEN (uncrossing legs). — All you 
think about is children. You might think 
it takes brains to have children. (Crosses 
leg again. ) 

MARIAM — Don’t talk that way. All 
girls should think about children. They 
should love children. What kind of a girl 
are you? 

HELEN (swinging leg). — What’s wrong 
with me? 

MARIAM -— And your father insisted on 
calling you Helen because he said you 
were going to be the most beautiful girl 
in the world. Look at you. 

HELEN (uncrossing legs). — What do 
you mean? At least ten fellows have asked 
me to marry them. I could have been mar- 
ried a dozen times. 

MARIAM — Why haven't you then? Why 
didn’t you marry that last one? 

HELEN — Because, mother, as I told you 
before, he wanted me to live with his 
mother and I just couldn’t stand her. Al- 
ways yapping her head off. She wanted 
everything her own way. 

MARIAM (pauses for a moment, and 
then, taking a deep breath, walks over to 
the sofa with a smile on her face, holding 
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her hand out to her daughter). — Oh, all (Helen gives her mother an impulsive 

right. Come on, let’s eat. Who can think hug, then both walk towards kitchen door, 

right on an empty stomach? an arm around each other's waist.) 
HELEN (enthusiastically, as she jumps 

to her feet). — Good! CURTAIN 
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@ THE PAST RELIVED: 


LOST WINGS 


PASCAL TCHAKMAJIAN 


Jenny had watched her husband and 
her two children go to her mother’s home 
in Needham. George, her husband, kept 
asking her to come along. She had no head- 
ache, she emphasized with a soft smile. She 
felt just fine. She just didn’t feel like going 
anywhere. 


Jenny dropped the curtain she had held 
for a while. She gazed once more at the 
lights of the 4 year old Ford, slowly dis- 
appearing in the dark evening. 

Alone, she glanced at her home. A sense 
of inner exhilaration, a possessive one, 
invaded her heart. Like a warm unseen 
burst of hot air which strikes you as you 
enter a subway station on a cold winter 
morning, a notion of spiritual well-being 
invaded her own soul — the clouds of Life 
fleeing to unveil the Aegean splendor of 
one’s own sensation of oneself — the beauty, 
perhaps the poetical aspect, of self-con- 
templation, the peaceful blend of all ele- 
ments into One, the Walt Whitman alle- 
gory of happiness. 


She sat in an arm-chair. At last alone, 
No one. Just “me and myself”. 


She could hear her own breath. She 
could hardly see the opposite wall in the 
dimly-lit parlor studded with the art of a 
loving housewife, with crystal bowls, mod- 
ern furniture, the floor shining like a mir- 
ror, the Chinese-patterned wall-papers. As 
in a state of drunkenness, reality became a 


sheer image of her wishes, She thought: 
there is no friction, no problem. 

A car passed on the highway. Its lights 
crossed, for a split second, the opposite 
walls. 

Her mind still under the opium of the 
satisfied senses creating a Grecian loveliness 
and graciousness of reality, she turned on 
the radio. A station devoted to classical 
music. A sort of Roman vestige of past 
spiritual wealth. Then, and then. . .she 
knew it very consciously. . .the music! The 
notes of Tchaikowsky’s Sleeping Beauty 
filled the air of the room like millions of 
unseen ghosts, “les courtisanes de lEsprit”. 

Jenny stood up. The music entranced her, 
She knew it by heart. She had learned it 
ever since she could walk, studying danc- 
ing. And she had grown up, dancing. 

The beauty and the harmony always 
carried her away, like a cork floating down 
a rippling stream. She listened and list- 
ened and listened. And she ran upstairs, 
to her bedroom. Nervously, in a hurry, 
she opened her dresser. She took her ballet 
shoes. Her tutu. With the ecstacy of 
a child who finally touches and owns the 
toy he dreamed of for years, she undressed 
herself, her hands trembling, put on her 
tutu and her shoes. She walked to the mir- 
ror, slowly, her heart pounding. Her heart 
leaped when she saw herself, fully dressed. 
She bowed. She smiled. There was some 
fat on the upper part of her legs. Her 
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stomach seemed to protrude excessively. 
Her chest was literally squeezed. But stand- 
ing on her toes, the illusion of the past 
overwhelmed the present physical imper- 
fections. 

She ran, nimbly, downstairs. Dim lights 
again. The Paradise of the Soul. Silence, 
save for the soft current of music floating 
in the room like a smell — an untouchable 
presence, She made a solo pas-de-deux, 
leaped in the air several times and per- 
formed a couple of entrechats quatre. She 
paused, trying to remember where the 
music related itself to the ballet. It was at 
the duet between the Bluebird and the En- 
chanted Princess Florine. On the stage, it 
is performed by a male and a female dancer, 
But Jenny “dreamed” she had a male dancer 
with her. She had played so often in re- 
hearsals, several times in London, Paris, 
Boston and New York. Ah! the applause of 
the crowd. Bravo! Bravo! The graceful bows 
of the troupe. The curtains down. 


They had called her “La Fee”, in France 
and the “Lady with Crystal Toes”, in 
America. 


While she was leaping and making dazz- 
ling entrechats, she felt a lack of obedience 
in her body. Her legs were already tired — 
the very fiber and cell of every muscle seem- 
ed to rebel against the order of the mind. 
She was now panting. The solo was not 
over. Sweating, breathing hard, she went 
on. Then her left leg suddenly went 
numb and she fell on the soft carpet by 
the piano. Angry, she stood up. She re- 
sumed several pas-de-deux. She tripped on 
a stuffed baby bear and this time, she 
sprawled on the hard floor, her knees knock- 
ing the wood in a loud thumping noise. 
For a few seconds, she remained on the 
floor. She knew she had already exhausted 
all her energies. Beads of perspiration ran 
down her cheeks. The human machine, 
lacking its old spartan discipline, could no 


longer respond to the dictates of the 
spirit. 

She bent her head, then rose again, and 
almost with madness, resumed once more 
the dancing. She twirled, leaped, ran. She 
heard the applause of the crowd. The bows, 
The curtains. The forests of roses and car- 
nations. This rare feeling of the artist who 
made live an instant of total beauty in the 
heart of thousands. That pride which liber- 
ates men and women from the tedium 
of anchored life and gives them the illusion 
of belonging to a superior animal race, You 
were wonderful. They smiled. Shook hands. 
Smiled. Kissed. You were up in God's 
balcony, nearer to Heaven than Earth. 
The right leg, at the end of the duet, be- 
came absolutely numbed, and cramped. It 
must obey, she pounded, her teeth clenched 
tight. She leaped in the air to do an en- 
trechat eight, a feast for champions. She 
elevated herself with all her might. . .she 
counted the entrechat. . .at five, the nerves 
were dead. She felt nothingness, void. . . 
nothing. She had fallen, dizzy, exhausted, 
on the floor, her body in the state of drunk- 
enness usually following very strenuous ef- 
forts. The music went on. She lay there. 
The last scene started. She couldn't get up. 
She raised her head, She could hear her 
own breathing, almost a whistling sound. 
And she felt, in a very sudden and harsh 
impulse, hatred. Hatred for her husband, 
her two children, the world itself and even 
despised her own self. She felt lame, crip- 
pled, like an old man with a wrinkled face 
and a cane — beauty could no more ex- 
tend her lips and kiss her softly, passionate- 
ly — just a dry tree on a desert beach or a 
mummy in a museum. 


Softly, slowly, tears ran down her cheeks. 
She could not cry aloud like a hurt child. 
She was a Queen who had lost a Kingdom 
in one instant. Goddess Dream married 
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God Reality. The reminiscence of the burnt 
pedestal leaving but cold ashes behind and 
a scar in one’s soul. 

Jenny leaned her head on her crossed 
arms and, sleepy, the phantasms of crushed 
ideals shrouded her mind. 

Her husband and her two children found 
her on the same spot, lying on the floor. 
They all rushed to her, puzzled, suddenly 
grieved at the sight, but before they could 
reach her, she was on her feet, awkwardly 
trying to smile under the lights. Her eyes 
begged understanding. She could not move. 

“Gee, youre beautiful,” said her son 
Patrick, gazing at his mother with admir- 
ing eyes. 


Jenny knelt down and grasped her two 
children and hid her head between the 
two young bodies, her own body, she want- 
ed to feel their flesh, her own flesh, hold- 
ing her new tears of joy which filled her 
eyes, And, in that second, in the most re- 
mote peak of her soul, she felt peace with 
God again. 


The waste was not wasted! 


Her husband never understood her ac- 
tion. He thought it was one of those wo- 
men’s whims which, like the wind, seem to 
come from nowhere and end nowhere. Her 
two children were rather more amused and 
found her “real cute”. 
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@ AN ESTIMATE OF ARMENIA’S WOMANHOOD: 


ARMENIAN WOMEN 


AND 


ARMENIAN CIVILIZATION 


PETER FARADIAN 


“The test of civilization is the esti- 
mate of women,” said G. W. Curtis, a 
historian, some years ago. Truer words 
were never spoken. The word civiliza- 
tion does not connote merely elegance of 
dress and manners, and magnificent con- 
tributions in the fields of arts and sciences; 
nor does it testify solely to the existence of 
basic good laws and high ethics governing 
the intrarelationships of the subjects of a 
nation, and which have elevated a people 
from the condition of barbarism. The civi- 
lized nation has all this, and more too. It 
has, for instance, a genuine regard for the 
rights of all subjects, regardless of sex, 
color or creed; and that nation which re- 
legates its womanhood to the drudgery of 
housework, to a position of mere servitude 
to the men-folk, cannot be considered to 
be civilized as we know it today. “If we 
would know the political and moral con- 
dition of a state,” the scholar Marten once 
wrote, “we must ask one what rank women 
hold in it.” 

It is known that the civilization of the 
Armenians dates back to thousands of years 
ago. Was that a real civilization? Did it, 
besides offering to the world countless con- 
tributions to the arts, also feature a progres- 
sive attitude toward the women-folk? If 
we are to consider these to be tests of a 
civilized nation, then we can but answer 
“yes” without hesitation. 


The history of Armenia from the earliest 
days to the present time shows that the 
women of Armenia have enjoyed a high 
degree of freedom and have played an ac- 
tive role in the affairs of both the nation 
and the home. The importance of this 
position of freedom in the history of Ar- 
menia is best described by Baron August 
von Haxthausen, a famed German traveler 
who, upon visiting Armenia, wrote: “Fami- 
ly life and conception of home among the 
Armenians are altogether patriarchal. But 
they differ deeply and essentially from that 
of the rest of the peoples of Asia in one 
point: the position of the woman, the re- 
cognition of her independence, equality 
and dignity, which find their expression 
both in her personality, and in her position 
in the family. In my opinion, it is this that 
which justifies Armenia’s claim to superior 
culture.” 

The prominent position held by the Ar- 
menian woman in both home and nation 
has been all the more unique since Armenia 
has been surrounded almost continously 
from time immemorial by nations of retro- 
gressive cast — nations in which the women 
were the sheep-herders or the kitchen 
maids who occasionally found time to 
bear the sire of the household offspring, but 
who were not even allowed the simple pri- 
vilege of motherhood — the shaping of 
the early character of the child. Though 
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Armenia was in constant contact with 
these “civilizations,” it is to its eternal glory 
that it likewise did not push its womanhood 
into the darkness of domestic slavery or the 
debasement of the seraglio; that it glorified 
its mothers, sisters and sweethearts and 
made of them genuine human entities who 
were to be loved and respected — not mere 
objects of passion and then drudges, but 
partners along the road of life. 

Neither has the Armenian woman abused 
the privileges granted her by the custom 
of the nation. She has not become a shrew 
and incontinent person; rather, she has 
proved to be dutiful, virtuous, faithful, 
religious, wise and patriotic. She has been 
the very backbone of the nation through a 
history studded with crisis upon crisis. She 
has comforted the menfolk in time of tur- 
moil and distress; she has been the guard- 
ian and the champion of the Armenian 
spirit, religion and language through dark 
days; she has even on occasion risen to the 
active defense of her country, has borne 
arms against the enemies of the Armenians. 

The role of the Armenian woman in his- 
tory has been especially pronounced in 
the perpetuation of the honorable customs, 
traditions, and culture of the nation. Dur- 
ing the dark centuries that intervened be- 
tween the loss of Armenian independence 
in 1375 and the reestablishment of that 
freedom in 1918, the Armenian mother took 
her nation to her bosom. She taught her 
child the ancient language and related to 
him countless tales of the past greatness of 
the people; she built in the child an undying 
respect for the stock from which he sprang; 
she introduced him to the beauties of the 
Armenian folk song, and to the holy mys- 
teries of the Armenian church. She raised 
generations of people determined to see 
to it that Armenia and all it stood for would 
not perish in the sea of Islam, or under 
the sword of the tyrant. 


Unlike the other national strains of the 


Near and Middle East, the Armenians have 
produced a number of outstanding women 
prominent in the field of arts, literature, 
drama, the sciences, and national life. The 
complete list of outstanding Armenian wo- 
men today and yesterday is too long to 
include here, but the following should be 
mentioned: Eleonora Duse, the famous 
tragedienne, who triumphantly toured the 
United States, was of Armenian stock, as 
was Victoria Aghanour, one of Italy’s lead- 
ing women poets; well-known writers Ser- 
pouhi Dussap, Zabel Assatour, and Zabel 
Essayan; Prof. Sirarpie Der Nersessian is 
an authority on Byzantine history; Tamara 
Toumanova is the foremost ballerina of 
the “Ballet Russe”; and Arlene Francis 
(Kazanjian) is a prominent radio and 
television star. 

The progressive attitude of Armenians 
towards the womenfolk was also demon- 
strated during the time of the Armenian 
Independent Republic, the government of 
which was studded with women officials. 
As an example, the Mesdames Berjouhi, 
Sahagian, and Dr. Manoogian, the latter 
the wife of Aram Manoogian, were duly 
elected members of the Parliament of the 
state. 


Fidelity in marriage is an absolute “must” 
in the Armenian code of ethics. History is 
remarkably devoid of notices on the in- 
constancies of Armenians; and this high 
standard must be considered another 
triumph for the womanhood of Armenia. 
For the Armenian woman so completely 
fills the needs of wifehood that the menfolk 
infrequently veer away from the straight 
and narrow. As for the morals of the Ar- 
menian woman — no other nation produces 
more virtuous wives than the Armenian 
nation. This fact is made sharp by history. 
In fact, it is this marital fidelity which has 
forged the steely backbone of the Arme- 
nian people, which has imparted to the 
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Armenian his great self-respect, and which 
has placed the Armenian woman on her 
high pedestal of dignity and freedom. 

Armenians even today love to tell the 
story of Ara and Nevart, a story which 
in allegory describes the holiness of the 
marriage vow. 

Ara was an ancient king of Armenia, 
renowned throughout the East for his 
manly beauty. Bards all over the civilized 
world sang of his handsomeness, and re- 
ferred to him as “Ara the Beautiful.” 

Now, the powerful queen of Assyria, the 
fabled Semiramis, upon hearing of Ara’s 
physical perfection, sought to marry him. 
She offered Ara the kingship of mighty 
Assyria, but he refused to have anything to 
do with her, telling her that he loved his 
wife Nevart, with whom he “lived happily.” 
The Queen was furious at this rejection; 
she threatened Ara and his nation — but to 
no avail. He confessed again his great de- 
votion to Nevart. 

Finally, Semiramis led her powerful ar- 
mies into Armenia to secure forcibly the 
person of Ara. But in the ensuing war, con- 
trary to her instructions, the Assyrians 
killed Ara. Even Semiramis was impressed 
by Ara’s fidelity to his wife; she did not 
molest Nevart, in fact bade her name her 
son Ara in memory of the monarch who 
had died to protect the honor of the Arme- 
nians. 

Ara today is held by Armenians as 
the symbol of the perfect husband; his 

* wife Nevart is considered to be the pro- 
totype of the faithful Armenian wife. 


The Character of the 
Armenian Woman 

The high character of the Armenian 

» woman is best illustrated by a story told 

by the early Greek writer Xenophon in 

a work (The Cyropaedia) written before 
the time of Christ. 

Many centuries ago, Cyrus, an ambitious 

Persian prince, contracted with Cyaxeres, 


the king of Medea, to reduce Armenia. 
By a ruse, Cyrus entered Armenia with a 
strong “hunting” force, and subsequently 
captured the Armenian King Tigranes” 
younger son, and all the wives and daugh- 
ters of the royal family, including the 
wife of his elder son, whom we shall call 
Tigranes Junior. In order to save the lives. 
of his beloved kin, Tigranes himself came 
down from the hills and delivered his 
person to Cyrus. 

When Tigranes Junior heard of this great 
calamity, he immediately rode to Cyrus” 
camp and begged the Persian to release 
his captives, but at first to no avail. Sub- 
sequently, Cyrus assembled the whole 
group and put King Tigranes through the 
third degree. When Cyrus asked him if 
he had ever warred on Medea, Tigranes 
assured him that he had. “I longed for 
liberty,” he told Cyrus proudly, “for it 
seemed to me to be a glorious achievement 
both to free myself and bequeath liberty 
to my children.” ; 

Following some additional questions, 
Cyrus was confronted by Tigranes Junior 
who, in the course of a brilliant dialogue, 
reduced to dust Cyrus’ arguments for 
putting his father to death. Finally, after 
exacting a tribute from the Armenian king, 
Cyrus freed the King. He turned to Tig- 
ranes Junior, and this is what Xenophon 
says was said: 

“Tell me,” he asked the prince, “how 
much would you pay to get your wife 
back?” 

“I would give my life, Cyrus,” replied 
he, “to keep her from slavery.” 

“Take her back; she is your own,” said 
Cyrus, “for do not consider that she has 
been made a prisoner of war at all. .. Now 
stay and have dinner with us; and when 
you have dined you may drive away wher- 
ever you have a mind to go.” 

Xenophon continues: “When they had 
thus conversed and showed their friend- 
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ly feelings toward one another, as was 
natural after a reconciliation, they entered 
their chariots and drove away with their 
wives, happy. 

“Reaching home, they talked, one of 
Cyrus’ wisdom, another of his gentleness, 
and still another of his beauty and his com- 
manding presence. 

“When Prince Tigranes asked his wife: 
‘Tell me, my Armenian princess, did you 
think Cyrus handsome?” 

“i y, she replied, ‘I did not look at 
him,’ 

“ “At whom, then, asked Tigranes the 
prince. 

“ ‘At him, by Zeus, who said that he 
would give his life to keep me from servi- 
tude.’ ” 


The devotion of the Armenian woman 
to both family and fatherland is mani- 
fested by the story of Tigranoohi, the sister 
of the same early Armenian king Tigranes. 
This is the story as paraphrased from 
Moses of Khoren, the great Armenian his- 
torian. 

Tigranes was a great king, and it was 
natural that he would have many enemies. 
One of these was the Medean king Astyages 
who looked forward to conquering Tigranes 
and making Armenia a subject nation. But 
fearing the might of the Armenian king, 
he knew full well that he would succeed 
in his designs only through the basest 
sort of treachery. 

He hit upon a plan finally. He would 
marry Tigranoohi, the sister of the Arme- 
nian king, and using her as a decoy, he 
would ambush Tigranes, slay him, and 
then take over leaderless Armenia. 

The Mede convinced Tigranes that his 
union with Tigranoohi would to to the 
advantage of both states. The wedding 
was consummated, and Tigranoohi went 
off to live with her husband in Medea. 
‘The Medean monarch then proceeded to 


try to corrupt the loyalty of Tigranoohi 
to her brother. “Do you know,” he whis- 
pered slyly, “that your brother Tigranes, 
excited by his wife Zarouhi, is jealous of 
you because he sees you ruling over a 
great nation? What will become of you? 
First, I shall be slain, and then Zarouhi 
will ‘get’ you. Now then you must choose 
either one of two alternatives: in your love 
for your brother, you may bring ruin and 
infamy to both yourself and the Medes, or 
better, you may offer some useful advice 
on what must be done in accordance with 
YOUR OWN interests.” 


But Tigranoohi was not taken in by these 
falsehoods. She understood full well what 
was going on. And when she learned that 
the Medean king had invited Tigranes to 
an interview on the border of the two 
states, Tigranoohi secretly warned Tig- 
ranes of her husband's secret designs. 
Tigranes immediately denounced the 
Mede; and after Tigranoohi had success- 
fully escaped from Medea to Armenia, 
Tigranes attacked Medea, and slew his in- 
tended murderer in combat. His beloved 
sister had saved his life and Armenia. 

Tigranoohi is held even today among 
the Armenians as a symbol of noble Arme- 
nian womanhood. 


The Devotion to Religion 


There are countless tales of the devotion 
of the women of Armenia to the Christian 
religion adopted by the nation. One of the 
earliest stories relates of the bitterly anti- 
Christian king of pre-Christian Armenia, 
one King Sanadroug, and his daughter 
Santoukht. The latter had been secretly 
converted to Christianity by the ministra- 
tion of the disciples Thaddeus and Bartho- 
lomew. Her father, however, upon learning 
of her espousal of the new religion, or- 
dered her to denounce immediately 
Christianity and return to heathenism. San- 
toukht refused, defended God and Christ 
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before her sire, and was slain by order of 
the king. 

This Sanadroug, who was really the king 
of northern Armenia, was so active a foe 
of Christianity that he threatened Abgar, 
king of “southern” Armenia, with war if the 
latter did not throw off his Christian robes. 
Abgar refused. Subsequently, Sanadroug 
captured all of Abgar’s family’s daughters 
and his first wife Helena, whom he exiled 
to Mesopotamia. Of Helena, Moses of 
Khoren says: 

“This Helena, who was as pious as her 
husband Abgar had been, did not wish 
to live in the midst of idolators and, con- 
sequently, she betook herself to Jerusalem 
... during the period of famine . . . From 
Egypt, she purchased an immense quan- 
tity of wheat with her own treasures and 
distributed the wheat among the poor. .. .” 

This Armenian queen was indeed en- 
dowed with Christian virtuel 


An Incident from History 


The high regard held for womanhood 
has often been manifested by the songs 
and poems of Armenia which tell of the 
virtue, devotion and beauty of our women. 
These songs and _ verses, are not 
erotic in character; rather they are simple 
outpourings of the thankfulness the nation 
feels for its fine women. One of the more 
interesting of the old verses is the tale of 
the beauteous Satenik, now she was wooed 
and won by mighty King Artashes, an Ar- 
menian monarch. 

Now, Armenia was at war with a nation 
called the Alans. One day, in a surprise 
attack, Artashes cut the enemy to pieces 
and took as captive the young son of the 
Alan king. The latter offered to surrender 
if Artashes would return his scion to him. 
But Artashes refused; whereupon Satenik, 
the Alan princess, came forward and 
shouted over the river that separated the 
two hostile camps: 
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“O Brave and Manly Artashes! Let me 
speak to thee 

Who are the conqueror of the valorous 
Alans! 

Consent to return to me — the beautiful 
daughter of the Alans — 

The young Alan prince. 

For it is not worthy of heroes 

To take the lives of heroes, 

Nor to hold them prisoners, nor to degrade 
them to the rank of slaves; 

Nor to establish thereby an everlasting en- 


mity 
Between two brave peoples!” 


When Ardashes looked over the river 
and beheld the lovely maiden, he fell in 
love with her on the spot and determined 
to take her as his bride. He thereupon 
proposed to the King of the Alans that he 
would free his son if Satenik became his 
wife. To this, the Alan leader inquired: 
“Wilt thou, O brave Ardashes, be able to 
give-me 

A thousand times a thousand, and ten 
thousand times ten thousand 

For the brave maiden princess of the 
Alans?” 


Ardashes must have become furious at 
this, for this is what the story tellers say 
he did: 

“Brave King Ardashes, mounted on a hand- 
some black charger 

And holding a red leather thong ornament- 
ed with golden rings, 

Crossed the stream, like an eagle cuts the 
air, 

And threw his red leather thong ornament- 
ed with golden rings 

Around the waist of the Alan maiden. 

He hurt greatly the waist of the delicate 
maiden; 

And he swiftly regained his camp with her.” 

So greatly did he love Satenik that Ar- 
dashes ordered a monster wedding. Sang 
the bards: 
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Over the marriage of Ardashes; 
Pearls rained 
On Satenig’s wedding.” 

So Satenik became as Armenian as any 
Armenian woman. She especially liked to 
roam through the countryside looking for 
special salad herbs which she coveted. 
Even today the Armenians are great salad 
eaters. 


The Armenian Woman 
in the Freedom Fight 

On cursory thought, one would imagine 
that women built by nature to be fragile 
and delicate creatures whose task in life 
revolves around the home hearth, would not 
be very active in the grim business of war 
and rebellion. But close study of the his- 
tory of nations proves that, surprisingly 
enough, on occasion women have played 
active and important roles in times of vio- 
lence. Curiously enough, too, these stories 
show that whenever women have left their 
family duties to grasp a rifle or sword, the 
issue usually has been one tied in with 
freedom of the fatherland, the defense of 
the family and the holy customs and tra- 
ditions of her nation. 

The Armenian revolutionary story of 
comparatively modern times is full of the 
heroism of the women of Armenia. Our 
final paragraphs will be devoted to a few 
brief lines on some of the more prominent 
Armenian women revolutionaries. 

Tamara Atamian-Nersessian is known 
among Armenians as having been the 
first of the female revolutionaries. Born in 
Tiflis (now the capital city of the Soviet 
Georgian state), Tamara was one of the 
many young Armenian intellectuals who 
had come under the influence of the re- 
volutionary writings of Raffi, Kamar Kati- 
ba, Nalbandian, and others. She joined 
one of the early freedom groups soon after 
1880; these groups, composed of Armenians 
of the Caucasus, were activated to enter 
Turkish Armenia where they were to aid 


the imperiled Armenians defending them- 
selves from the Turks. 

Her society sent her to Moscow for fur- 
ther study, and there she entered the ranks 
of a revolutionary society of Armenian stu- 
dents. There too she met her future hus- 
band who, unfortunately, died of con- 
sumption at an untimely age. Before she 
died of the same malady in 1899, Tamara, 
by her example, inspired a number of 
other young ladies to enter the lists for 
Armenian freedom and defense. Some of 
these were the earliest female members of 
the Armenian Revolutionary Federation, 
such noted patriots as the Mandinian sis- 
ters, Natalia and Satenik, Simon Zavarian’s 
sister Mariam, Mrs. Daria Tadevosian, Miss 
Natalia Amerikhanian, and others. 


Though these earliest Armenian women 
patriots forged inspiring stories of courage 
and bravery, perhaps the outstanding 
example of Armenian female activity in 
the Armenian revolution is the story of 


Mrs. Rubina Ohanjanian, the widow of 
the late great ARF leader, Dr. Hamo Ohan- 
janian. While still an unmarried medical 
student, she joined the ARF and soon be- 
came an assistant of Christopher Mikaelian, 
one of the founders. In 1905, she was sent 
to Vienna to join a group of ARF men 
who were planning to assassinate Abdul 
Hamid, the Butcher Sultan of Turkey, 
under whose direct orders the massacres in 
Turkey of Armenians had been executed. 

Soon changing the locale of their op- 
erations to Istanbul, Rubina’s group cal- 
culated the details of their attempt on the 
Sultan to the last fraction. They found that 
the Sultan was accustomed every Friday 
at a given time to leave his Palace and 
travel over the streets to a nearby Mosque 
there to worship Mohammed. On succeed- 
ing Fridays, Rubina’s band, disguised as 
European tourists, timed Hamid’s route 
from the palace to the mosque, and dis- 
covered that the trip invariably took a 
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certain period of time. Then they devised a 
time bomb which, one Friday, they placed 
at a certain place along Hamid’s usual 
route. The ARF group then left the place 
confident that their infernal machine would 
explode at the moment the Sultan was pass- 
ing that very spot. 

As luck would have it, however, the 
Sultan that Friday paused to chat with 
an acquaintance, and the bomb went off 
before he got to it. Though the city turned 
into turmoil as the Turk police searched 
for the intended assassins, Rubina and 
his friends were able to leave Istanbul. 

Mrs. Ohanjanian is still living today. 
She is continuing her interest in the Arme- 
nian cause. 


The heroism of organizational women 
workers alone must not be chronicled. 
During the entire period of the massa- 
cres, Armenian women worked and bled 
to keep together their stricken nation. 
Neither abduction, threat or murder 
veered them from their devotion to the 
parent people. They lived heroically, and 
died martyrs to the cause of freedom. 
All glory to the mothers of Armenial 
All glory to our magnificent womanhood, 
the symbol of the undying greatness of a 
people which has been able to preserve 
its identity and faith in the face of obstacles 
that would have broken a people of lesser 
character. 
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144 Poems By Nuver KOuMYAN 


THE GLORY OF REBIRTH 


POEMS 


If you warm again my cold winter days 

And from the dark night benedictions arise; 

If the love of life comes again to my heart, 

I will then find the road to our lost paradise. 
Nuver KouMyYAN 

It will waken in me the light of love-thoughts, 

The music of song to replenish the soul, 

And I shall go forward, pursuing my dream 

As I climb ever upward in search of my goal. 


Let me recall the lost, the forgotten, 

The glory of rebirth, renewing my soul, 
And I will endlessly praise your words 
And again be a pure and all-perfect whole. 


QUEST FOR A LOST SONG 


Sadness took away my precious song. 
Once I soared to lofty heights, 

Where with sheerest joy I sang, 

Winning the hearts of a listening throng. 


I who once was gay and young, 

By leaping flames have been consumed. 
No longer are my lyrics heard, 
Sadness sears me, mutes my tongue. 


Sorrow has bound me overlong. 

I dwell in a dark and silent world, 
Waiting a new day's beam of light 
That will recapture my long-lost song. 
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“SOVIET SOCIALISM” 


A PHOTOPLAY SCENARIO 
(A Translation from the Armenian) 


PART Il 
ACHOUDE ARTHUR ARZROUNI 


(Copyright 1956 by Achoude Arthur Arzrouni) 


(David's chamber in the cave. The cham- 
ber is set apart with some make-shift cur- 
tains, fairly well furnished, and a table is 
ready. They sit down to eat.) 

DAVID — Sonya, I am a bit intrigued. 
Why do you always kill in the same place? 

SONYA — Because it is the best way of 
knocking one’s brains out. 

(Sonya’s answer astounds David.) 

DAVID — Sonya, don’t you think it is 
about time you trust me and open your 
heart to me? 

(Deeply agitated, Sonya rises and walks 

aside. ) 
SONYA — I was the child of a wealthy 
family when the Communists occupied the 
City of Baku. I was only fifteen at the time. 
My father and mother were on the first 
floor, I was on the second floor, doing my 
homework. Suddenly they broke the door 
of our house and I rushed to the top of the 
stairs to see what it was. The first onrush- 
ing Chekist fired and killed my father and 
mother. 

(David walks over to her and embraces 
her tenderly.) 

DAVID — I am sorry, my dear. Did you 
see who it was? 

(Sonya is choking with emotion.) 

SONYA — Yes, it was Vasily — 

DAVID (surprised) — What — ? 


(David again wants to embrace Sonya 
but the latter pushes him gently aside.) 

SONYA — When Pappa and Mamma 
slumped to the floor in a pool of blood [ 
was petrified. I wanted to scream but my 
voice chocked in my throat. I wanted to go 
downstairs but my feet would not obey me. 
I ran back to my room —.......... ...... 

DAVID — And? 


SONYA — Vasily did not see me. A little 
later the soldiers came in and started to 
loot the house. 

DAVID — The same thing happened in 
our village — 

SONYA — Presently Vasily came to my 
room and, seeing me, he was surprised. He 
asked me how long I had been there and I 
said for several hours. I told him these 
firings frightened me and I did not want to 
go out of my room — 

DAVID — Smart girl — 

SONYA — He believed me and instantly 
proposed to me. For the sake of revenge I 
accepted his proposal — 

DAVID — Now I understand everything. 
How did he succeed in concealing your 
identity — ? 

SONYA — He instantly tore off my 
clothes and dressed me in handmaiden’s 
clothes, disheveled my hair, smeared my 
face, and taking me out, he told his com- 
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rades that I was a servant of the house. 

DAVID — After which you moved to 
Erivan and no one could tell the difference. 

(Sonya nods affirmatively. David em- 
braces her tenderly and kisses her.) 

DAVID — Sonya, will you marry me? 

(Davids proposal is a bit too sudden for 
Sonya but she is thrilled.) 

SONYA — Are you serious? 

DAVID — I never was so serious in my 
life. I will marry you now if you say the 
word. 

( Ecstatic with joy, Sonya wraps her arms 
around Davids neck and their burning 
lips meet.) 

SONYA — Thank you, David. But I must 
first take my revenge on Vasily — 

DAVID — You can do it when we cross 
the border. 

SONYA — Then we will be married — 

DAVID (reluctantly) — Again wait? 

SONYA — Your boys are dancing, my 
dear. Let’s go watch them. 


(They go out. 
& 


(Assembled on a wide space in front of 
the cave David's boys are dancing. Sonya 
and David approach them and begin to 
watch. When the dancing ends they start 
a classical song and Sonya, spontaneously, 
begins to sing the solo part. After the sing- 
ing, having won the admiration of the sol- 
diers, Sonya bids them good bye, and ac- 
companied by David, mounts her horse.) 

SONYA — My darling, wait for me — 

DAVID — I will. Make it quick. 

SONYA — Perhaps tomorrow. Who 
knows? Good bye. 

DAVID — Good bye, my darling. 

(Sonya is off.) 

s 
(At the base. Dusk is falling. Worried 


over Sonya’s delay, Fedka is anxiously wait- 
ing for her. As Sonya enters the base, Fedka 
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joyfully meets her.) 

FEDKA — I began to worry about you. 
How was the hunting? 

SONYA (dismounting ) — Highly success- 
ful. Is Vasily here — ? 

FEDKA — No. He has not returned yet. 

SONYA (pleased) — That is good. Then 
everything is in order — 

FEDKA — It is here. How about over 
there? 

SONYA — Over there it was exactly as 
you thought it would be — 

FEDKA (impatiently) — Sonya, you are 
killing me. Tell me, did you see him? How 
many men has he got? Did you talk about 
me? And what did he say — ? 

SONYA (chuckling) — Take it easy, 
Fedka. One question at a time — 

FEDKA — I can’t stand the suspense. 
Quick, tell me. 

SONYA~—I saw him and told him how you 
fooled Vasily. He liked that very much. He 
has three thousand troops and everything is 
exactly as you described. As for you, he 
said he would receive you with open arms. 
Are you satisfied? 

FEDKA — You can’t imagine how well 
I will sleep tonight — 

SONYA (laughing) — I understand, Fed- 
ka. We better separate now lest Vasily 
see us — 

FEDKA — Good night, Sonya, and a 
million thanks. 

SONYA — Tomorrow we will talk about 
this more in detail. Good night, Fedka. 

(Sonya walks to her barrack while Fedka 
goes to tie her horse.) 


(Kavalyov’s quarters. It is morning. Ka- 
valyov and Sonya are having breakfast in 
their barrack. Kavalyov hastily finishes his 
breakfast, hurries to his office and tele- 
phones. ) 

KAVALYOV — Sergeant, send Lieuten- 
ant Kuzenko to me at once. 
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(Kavalyou hangs up the receiver. A mo- 
ment later Fedka comes in.) 

FEDKA (saluting) — Comrade Colonel, 
Lieutenant Kuzenko is at your service. 

KAVALYOV (returning the salute) — 
Did you reconnoiter the border this mom- 
ing? 

FEDKA (saluting) — Yes, Comrade 
Chief. No one crossed the border last 
night — 

KAVALYOV (pleased) — Very good. To- 
day we shall receive reinforcements, after 
which it will be impossible to cross the 
border. 

(Sonya comes in.) 

SONYA — Good morning, Fedka. 

FEDKA — Good morning, Madame Ka- 
valyova. 

SONYA — Vasily, are you still worried 
over the escape of that bandit? 

KAVALYOV — To tell the truth, no. So 
much snow has fallen on those mountains 
that he will be obliged to remain there until 
spring. 

FEDKA — That’s right, Comrade Chief. 
The papers say the same thing — 

SONYA — Of course, why worry over a 
trivial — P 

KAVALYOV — This is not a trivial thing, 
my dear. It’s my duty to keep our country’s 
secret here, otherwise — 

SONYA — True enough, but why worry? 
Besides you, he has to fight nature, too — 

FEDKA — That deserter has no escape. 
Everything is against him — 

KAVALYOV — That's only partly true. 
All those who refuse to join the Kolkhoz 
are running away, increasing the ranks of 
David. I am sure he will attack us some 
day — 

SONYA — That is ridiculous. What can 
these peasants do against your regular 
army? 

KAVALYOV — According to my calcula- 
tions, David now must have more than 


8,000 men. If he makes a surprise attack 
upon us he can cause plenty of damage — 

SONYA — Vasily, you frighten me. I will 
move to the city — 

KAVALYOV — No, my dear. I have taken 
care of that — 

SONYA — How — ? 

KAVALYOV — I have asked the Center 
to send me a division of Cossacks. If he does 
not come down the mountains when the 
snow melts then we will go after him. 

(Sonya is alarmed over Kavalyovu's new 
revelation but manages to hide her emotion, 
and simulating joy, answers.) 

SONYA — That is wonderful. In that case, 
Vasily, you will have an army of 24,000. 
Isn’t that a bit too many? 

KAVALYOV — Perhaps it’s a little too 
much but it makes me feel much safer — 

FEDKA (saluting) — That’s wonderful, 
Comrade Chief. We will have a great time 
with the Cossacks — 

KAVALYOV — Yes, they are wonderful 
singers and dancers. But, Comrade Iieu- 
tenant — 

FEDKA (saluting) — Yes, Comrade 
Chief. 

(Kavalyov picks up a letter from his 
desk and hands it to Fedka.) 

KAVALYOV — There are twenty-five 
names here, all sons of Koulaks who must 
be sent to Siberia. 

FEDKA (saluting) — Yes, Comrade 
Chief. I get you. 

KAVALYOV — Tell them they will be 
transferred to the Turkish border. To avoid 
suspicion, you will fully arm them and then 
turn them over to the Cheka of Erivan. 

FEDKA (saluting) — Very well, Com- 
rade Chief. 

SONYA — Vasily, are you going to the 
city today? 

KAVALYOV — Yes, after I have inspect- 
ed the Turkish border. Why do you ask? 

SONYA — I too want to go to the city. 
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Come back in the evening and we'll go to- 
gether. All right? 

KAVALYOV — All right. Comrade Lieu- 
tenant, you will return as soon as you can. 
We shall have need of you here. 

FEDKA (saluting) — Of course, Com- 
rade Chief. 

(Fedka is off on his mission while Ka- 
valyov rides off in his car.) 


(At the base. Fedka has lined up the 
twenty-five soldiers who are to be exiled 
to Siberia and is ready to take them to the 
city. But before leaving the barracks he 
goes to see Sonya,) 

SONYA — Fedka, what are you going to 
do with these men? 

FEDKA — I have decided to Join David 
immediately. If I take these men with me, 
do you think David will accept us? 

SONYA — Of course he will. But are you 
sure they want to go with you? 

FEDKA — Thy have no other alternative. 
I will explain to them the whole thing on 
our way. 

SONYA — That’s good idea. But Fedka, 
your name is not in the list. Why are you 
in such a hurry? 

FEDKA — Today it is not in the list, to- 
morrow it will be. I can not afford to take 
any risk. 

(Sonya hastily draws a map of David's 
location on a piece of paper and hands it 
to Fedka.) 

SONYA — This map will take you to his 
hideout. I advise you to display a white 
flag when you enter the woods. His guards 
are everywhere. 

FEDKA (taking the map) — Thank you 
very much, Sonya. I shall never forget you. 

(Sonya gives Fedka a sisterrly kiss which 
greatly pleases him.) 

SONYA — Good luck, Fedka. And don’t 


worry, we will take care of those Cossacks 
too — 

FEDKA — I am not worried about that 
one bit — 

SONYA — Have no worries about the 
rest. David will gladly take care of it. 

FEDKA — Again thanks, Sonya, and good 


e. 

SONYA — Good luck, Fedka. I'll be see- 
ing you very soon. 

(Fedka heads the company of Koulaks 
and comes out of the base.) 


(Deeply immersed in his thoughts, Fedka 
nonchalantly leads the company but the 
Koulaks are hatching a plot with secret 
signs. When they approach the woods twe 
of the Koulaks point their guns at Fedka 
and order him to enter the woods. Fedka is 
surprised, but secretly happy, obeys the 
command. In the woods, they disarm Fedka 
and begin to question him, ignorant of the 
fact that they are being watched by Davids 
guards. One of the guards who has been 
watching from the top of a hill, seeing the 
armed company, runs to the other side of 
the hill and reports to Khushboul.) 

THE GUARD — Khushboul, a company 
of border guards are at the woods. I think 
they are Kavalyov’s patrols — 

KHUSHBOUL (delighted) — Where are 
they, and how many of them — ? 

THE GUARD — Only twenty-six. They 
are right behind this hill — 

KHUSHBOUL — That's fine. I've been 
waiting for this for a long time. Hurry and 
notify David. 

THE GUARD — Right away, Khushboul. 

(The guard is off. Khushboul, who has 
more than one hundred soldiers with him, 
signals to them to surronud the company 
of Chekists. Meanwhile, the Koulaks are 
questioning Fedka.) 

FIRST SOLDIER — Fedka, we respect 
you, and if you will tell us the truth we 
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will let you go free. Tell me, where were 
you taking us? 

(Fedka decides to have a little fun with 
them.) 

FEDKA (seriously) — To the Cheka. 
Where else — ? 

SECOND SOLDIER — Fedka, I know 
you are joking. This is no time for jokes — 

THIRD SOLDIER — He is telling the 
truth. Let me finish off the Communist dog— 

FIRST SOLDIER — No, not yet. 

(Khushboufs men have surronded Fed- 
ka’s company and slowly are closing in on 
them.) 

SECOND SOLDIER — Fedka, come to 
your senses. This is a matter of life and 
death. 

FEDKA — Explain to me then what is 
the meaning of all this — 

FIRST SOLDIER (angry) — We are 
sons of Koulaks and we want to know if 
we really are being led to the Turkish 
border or to Siberia? 

FEDKA — Siberia — 

THIRD SOLDIER — Do you see? I was 
right. He wanted to exile us to Siberia — 

FEDKA (angry) — I didn’t say that — 

FIRST SOLDIER — What did you say 
then — ? 

FEDKA — Forget it. But tell me, did 
you know you were going to be exiled to 
Siberia? 

FIRST SOLDIER — Not positively — 

SECOND SOLDIER — We were suppos- 
ing — 

THIRD SOLDIER — I was sure of it — 

FEDKA — That is very interesting. If 
you don’t want to go to Siberia, what are 
you going to do about it? 

FIRST SOLDIER — We want to join 
David — 

FEDKA -— All of you — ? 

THE WHOLE COMPANY (in unison)-- 
Yes. 

FEDKA — A wonderful coincidence. I, 


too, am going to join David. Do you want 
to accompany me? 

SECOND SOLDIER (thrilled) — I knew 
all the time that you were our friend. Do 
you know where he is — ? 

FEDKA — Yes of course. Best of all, 
David knows that I am going to join him — 

SECOND SOLDIER — Do you see, fel- 
lows? I told you all the time that he is a 
Koulak’s son — 

FIRST SOLDIER — Is that right, Fedka? 

FEDKA — Yes, I am like you. 

(Frantic with joy, they all begin to con- 
gratulate Fedka. Khushboufs men, who 
are quite close now, emerge from their 
hideouts and point their guns on the com- 


—KHUSHBOUL — Lay your guns down. 
(Fedka and his companions are glad to 
see the partisans, but Khushboul's menac- 
ing command changes their dispositions.) 
KHUSHBOUL -— I said lay your guns 
down. 

(At a signal from Fedka they all lay 
down their arms.) 

KHOUSHBOUL — Count fifty and march 
to the right. 

( Fedka’s men obey the command. Mean- 
while David reaches the scene. Fedka and 
his companions are happy to see David, 
but the latter is suspicious because Fedka 
is not alone.) 

DAVID — Fedka, how come you are not 
alone —? 

FEDKA — Because these, too, are Kou- 
laks. We all want to join you. 

(Fedka pulls out the Chekist order for 
his men’s arrest, one of Khushbouls men 
takes the document and hands it to David. 
After checking it. David gives the signal and 
the two sides mingle together. David and 
Fedka embrace each other.) 

DAVID (to Fedka’s company) — Boys, 
our plan is to cut our way through to the 


pany. Khushboufs ri ing 
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border and cross the other side. Do you 
agree? 

FEDKA’S COMPANY (in a chorus) — 
Yes. 

DAVID — It may take one day or sev- 
eral months. How about it? 

FEDKA’S COMPANY (in a chorus) — 
Yes. 

DAVID -— In that case, you are welcome. 

(The two sides merge enthusiastically 
and begin to move toward Eagle's Fortress. } 

(At the base. Four months have passed. 
It is the month of May. Early in the morn- 
ing several Cossack companies are going 
through their military drills. Kavalyov is 
watching them admiringly from the win- 
dow of his office. Sonya is asleep in her 
room. Suddenly the Cossacks break the 
strains of a military march, awakening 
Sonya. Sonya goes to Kavalyov’s office.) 

KAVALYOV — Com, Sonya, and watch 
these Cossacks. See how straight their 
ranks? 

SONYA — No, thank you. I am tired of 
watching them. I wish they would soon go 
away. 

KAVALYOV — You are a very lucky girl. 
Tomorrow your wish will come true. 

SONYA — How? 

KAVALYOV -— Very plain. Tomorrow the 
Cossacks won't be here — 

(Sonya is very pleased with the good 
news. ) 

SONYA — Vasily, have you received new 
orders? 

KAVALYOV — Yes. A little while ago 
the Chief telephoned me that tomorrow 
morning, exactly at six o'clock, David's 
parents will be exiled to Siberia. The minute 
they reach the Station of Ouloukhanlou we 
shall begin th attack. In short, tomorrow this 
time the Cossacks won't be here. 

(Sonya suddnly reflects that Davids 
life is in danger and is panicky for an in- 
stant. ) 


SONYA — But why so sudden? Why 
tomorrow — ? 

KAVALYOV — This is not sudden, my 
dear. We have been waiting for this order 
for five months — 

SONYA — I know, but you have a thous- 
and other things to do. 

(Kavalyov walks over and tenderly em- 
braces Sonya.) 

KAVALYOV — Don't worry, my dear. I 
won't die — 

(Sonya recovers herself. She angrily dis- 
engages herself from Kavalyov’s arms and 
walks aside.) 

SONYA — Perhaps you forget that you 
are going to war. 

KAVALYOV — Thank you for your solici- 
tude for me, my dear. It’s a long time since 
I saw you like this. 

( He again takes Sonya in his arms. Sonya 
this time submits sweetly.) 

KAVALYOV (continuing) — My dear, 
when I return from this expedition we shall 
forget the past and will begin a new life. 
Yes? 

(Sonya again disengages herself and 
walks aside) 

SONYA — Yes of course, if only my 
physician will allow — 

KAVALYOV (angrily) — The next time 
I myself will take you to the physician — 

SONYA — That's a very good idea. Per- 
haps they will cure me out of fear of you — 

KAVALYOV — All right, that’s what we 
we will do. You go now and sleep some 
more. I am leaving now for the Village of 
Davalou — 

SONYA — Again? Why — ? 

KAVALYOV — The same thing. To dis- 
patch the president of the Kolkhoz. 

SONYA — In five months this is the 
fourth president you are killing. What is 
his crime now — ? 

KAVALYOV — He failed to carry out the 
federal plan for the spring planting. As a 
result, this year the Kolkhoz will starve. 
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SONYA — Wasn't he a trusted member 
of the Party — ? 

KAVALYOV — David, too, was a member 
of the Party. 

SONYA — I understand now. Go kill 
him. Will you be back soon? 

KAVALYOV — No, my dear. I have to go 
to the city to see the Chief. 

SONYA — Very well. I will wait for you 
here. 

KAVALYOV — Good bye, my dear. 

SONYA — Good bye. 

(Kavalyov gets into his car and is off.) 


(Soon after Kavalyov’s departure Sonya 
mounts her horse and hurries to David. In 
the forest several guards join her and to- 
gether they gallop to the Eagle’s Fortress. 
David and Fedka meet Sonya at the en- 
trance of the Cave. David helps Sonya dis- 
mount. ) 

DAVID — My darling! This is a whole 
week that I haven't seen you. 

(Sonya gives David a sweet kiss.) 

SONYA — How are your Koulaks? 

FEDKA — There are 7,000 Koulaks here. 
Which Koulaks are you talking about? 

SONYA (thrilled) — Seven thousand? 
That is good. 

DAVID — My dear, if you are asking 
about Fedka’s men, they are all doing fine. 
You have something to tell me, haven’t you. 
I feel it. 

(Sonya is silent. She tries to avoid an 
answer. ) 

FEDKA — I feel the same thing. I feel 
she has brought us some good news. 

DAVID — Speak, my dear. Is it what 
we've been waiting for? 

SONYA — Yes. 

(The crowd surrounds them with exul- 
tant ejaculations. ) 

DAVID — When? 

(Sonya pauses a moment, and the waiting 
is tense with electricity.) 


SONYA — Tomorrow morning at six 
o'clock — 

DAVID — The train will leave Erivan at 
six — P 

SONYA — Yes — 

AVDO — In fifteen minutes it will be at 
the Ouloukhanlou Station — 

KHUSHBOUL — The train stops there 
exactly one minute, then leaves for Siberia— 

FEDKA — After which Kavalyov will at- 
tack us — 

SONYA — Exactly — 

DAVID — That train will not go to 
Siberia. It will come this way. 

(The crowd greets Davids words with 
thunderous applause and shouts of hur- 
rah’s) 

KHUSHBOUL — Bravo, David — 

DAVID — Khushboul, call off all leaves 
and at once declare a state of war. 

KHUSHBOUL — At once. 

(Khushboul is off.) 

DAVID — Avdo, prepare your artillery. 
At midnight we shall take our positions at 
the edge of the woods. 

AVDO — With pleasure, David — 

DAVID — Avdo, let me remind you also 
that we are going to cross the river near 
the base. That’s the only place we can ford. 

AVDO — I understand, David. 

( Exit Avdo.) 

DAVID — Fedka, prepare the whole 
army to set out at midnight — 

FEDKA — The army will be ready. 

(Exit Fedka.) 

(The rest of the crowd, without waiting 
for orders, retire with Fedka. David and 
Sonya are alone.) 

DAVID — And you and I, my dear, will 
go to my room — 

SONYA (seriously) — Only on one con- 
dition — 

DAVID (surprised) — Meaning — ? 

SONYA — Vasily is mine. I want him 
alive. 
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( David instantly catches on. He embraces 
her fondly.) 

DAVID — Yes, my dear. I promise you 
that. 

(Satisfied and deeply moved, Sonya 
throws her arms around David and they 
kiss.) 

SONYA — Thank you, my love. I'll stay 
another hour and then return to the base. 


( The Eagle’s Fortress. It is a bright moon- 
lit night. It is past midnight and it seems 
the whole world is peacefully asleep, but 
there is a great bustle at the Eagle’s Fort- 
ress. Decending from the mountain, David's 
soldiers are taking their positions at the 
edge of the woods, directly in line with the 
base. When the operation is over, David 
takes a company of cavalry and heads for 
for the Ouloukhanli Station. Ouloukhanlou 
is a small station, the only junction of the 
lines from Erivan to Russia and Persia. 
David's men have cut off all the lines of 
communication and have turned the railway 
line toward Persia. When the twenty-two 
car freight train approaches the station 
and slows its pace for the stop, David's 
mechanics mount the train and start to 
carry out their job. As the train deviates 
toward Persia the engineer instantly te- 
alizes his mistake and wants to stop the 
train. But David, pointing a gun at him, 
orders. ) 

DAVID — If you don’t want to die, keep 
right on. 

(The terrified engineer obeys the order. 
For the sake of safety, David halts the train 
some distance from his troops. His men in- 
stantly open the doors of the cars, and the 
emaciated and half-starved prisoners pile 
out and flee into the woods. David himself 
opens the door of the first wagon which car- 
ries his parents. They happily embrace 
one another.) 

LAURA — David, my son — 

DAVID — Mother! 


(Mother and son embrace. Haig, the 
father of David, likewise embraces David. 
In the act of embracing. Haig removes 
David's pistol from its holster.) 

HAIG — Thank you, my son. (to the 
prisoners) Boys, pick yourselves your weap- 
ons. We are going to take our revenge on 
Communism. 

(Animated, the prisoners arm them- 
selves. ) 

(At the base. His troops ready for the 
attack, Kavalyov is issuing his last minute 
instructions, when a Cossack guard gallops 
in to make a report.) 

THE COSSACK (saluting) — Comrade 
Chief, the bandits have whisked away the 
prisoners. 

KAVALYOV (furious) — What? Where 
are they — P 

THE COSSACK (saluting) — They are 
some two kilometers away from here — 

KAVALYOV — Approximately how many 
are they — P 

THE COSSACK (at salute) — One hun- 
dred or a little more — 

KAVALYOV — First battalion, follow me- 

(He instantly mounts his horse, and 
heading the battalion, advances toward the 
train. Sonya, who had been listening to 
the conversation from her window, dashes 
out and watches the battle through her 
binoculars. ) 

@ 

(The dawn is breaking. Kavalyovu’s com- 
pany, with drawn swords, approach the 
train. One of David's men spies the swords 
shining in the dawn and shouts.) 

SOLDIER — The Cossacks. 

(David instantly helps his mother out 
the wagon and delivers her to his father.) 

DAVID — Dad, lead your people through 
the woods to the safety of our troops. 

HAIG — Very well, Son. 

(David at once leaps on his horse and 
shouts. ) 
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DAVID — Forward! 

(With a murderous volley, David's com- 
pany swoops on the Cossacks and the two 
sides clash. David and Kavalyov come face 
to face.) 

DAVID — Defend yourself — 

KAVALYOV — Yes, traitor, and I will 
kill you. 

(A brief but very hot duel takes place. 
One of Kavalyov’s aides, seeing the mo- 
ment is opportune, fires and kills David's 
horse. David instantly jumps to his feet, 
but during the fall his sword drops from his 
hand. He makes a move to draw his pistol 
but instantly realizes that it is not there. 
Several Cossacks pounce upon David who 
fights them furiously. Finally the Cossacks 
subdue David. Sonya, who has been watch- 
ing the scene through her binoculars, in- 
stantly jumps into her car and rushes to 
David's aid. Reaching the place, she ap- 
proaches David and slaps him vigorously. ) 

SONYA — Traitor! You think you are 
somebody. We will now hang you from the 
Square of Erivan, to make you a lesson for 
all to see. 

(Wild ejaculations from the Cossacks.) 

SONYA (continuing) — Tie his hands 
and feet and throw him into my car. I will 
take him to the Cheka at once. 

KAVALYOV — Let Sonya take him. The 
rest of you stay here and finish the job. I 
will take charge of the general attack. 

A COSSACK CAPTAIN (saluting) — 
Very well, Comrade Chief — 

KAVALYOV — Keep on. 

(Kavalyov dashes back to the base. The 
Cossacks throw David in the car and Sonya 
is off. The Cossacks resume the battle with 
David's men who by this time are discomfit- 
ted. But David's father, at the head of 
the armed prisoners, comes to the rescue 
and changes the complexion of the battle. 

(Behind a hill Sonya changes her course 

and enters the woods. She stops the car 


and feverishly unties David.) 

SONYA — I was watching you. Where is 
your pistol? 

DAVID (laughing) — My father took it. 
He wanted to join in the fighting. 

SONYA — You must be careful. You no 
longer are alone. 

DAVID (rising) — Don’t worry, my dear. 
I shall marry you yet. 

(David takes Sonya in his embrace and 
they kiss.) 

DAVID (continuing) — Let's go now. It 
is morning already and we are late. 

(Sonya drives the car to the site of 
David's army. David climbs up a hill and 
watches the progress of the battle through 
his binoculars, while Sonya clambers up to 
the side of Avdo. David sees that his father 
practically has finished off the battalion of 
the Cossacks, while Kavalyov, who has just 
arrived, is preparing for a new attack. Sat- 
isfied with the setting,David signals Avdo 
to open fire. With a remarkable precision, 
Avdo’s artillery begins to demolish Kaval- 
you's batteries. Infuriated, Kavalyov gives 
the order to attack. David is delighted with 
this development and signals Fedka to be 
ready. Fedka has at his disposal ten horse- 
driven wagons which are David's greatest 
hope of victory. These harmless-looking 
covered wagons in white are filled with arm- 
ed soldiers, each wagon supported by five 
machine guns. Kavalyov’s Cossacks, in long 
serried lines, are swiftly approaching the 
woods, At a signal from David, Fedka’s 
covered wagons suddenly dash out for the 
fray. For a moment Kavalyov is astounded 
by the appearance of the wagons, but he 
soon ignores them and continues the attack. 
Secretly thrilled over Kavalyov’s oversight, 
Fedka orders his drivers to be ready for the 
charge. When Fedka’s wagon, which leads 
the caravan, is quite close to the Cossacks, 
suddenly the white covers are throw open 
and the Cossacks are caught in a murder- 
ous volley of machine gun fire. Fedka's 
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wagon breaks up the Cossack ranks and 
opens a wide artery in the division, enabling 
the rest of the wagons to push through. 
The wagons divide the Cossack division into 
two parts, after having inflicted heavy 
losses. As Fedka reaches the end of Cos- 
sack ranks, he orders the wagons to separate 
in two and further widen the gap in the 
Cossack army. By this time Avdo has wiped 
off the enemy artillery and has concen- 
trated his fire on the fortified zone opposite 
the base and has destroyed that too. He is 
now blowing up the barracks one after an- 
other. Having broken the Cossack force 
into two, David now orders Khushboul to 
attack one section while he takes care of 
the other. The retreat of the Cossacks thus 
cut off, a furious battle ensues. David again 
comes face to face with Kavalyov and the 
two hold a hot duel of swords. Both are 
expert swordsmen. Sonya is watching the 
fight with tense attention. In a short time 
the Cossacks are defeated and their remain- 
der surrender. Meanwhile David and Ka- 
valyow continue their duel. With a dextrous 
stroke David smashes Kavalyou’s sword 
from his hand. The latter rushes to recover 
his sword but David stops him, pointing his 
sword at his chest.) 

SONYA — Avdo, let us go. This is my 
turn now. 

(Sonya gallops her horse out of the 
woods. ) 

KAVALYOV (to David) — What are you 


waiting for? Go ahead kill me — 

DAVID — I wish I could, but your life 
belongs to her. 

(Kavalyou turns atound, and seeing 
Sonya, is terrified.) 

KAVALYOV — Her? 

DAVID — Yes. She knows you killed her 
parents. Take my horse and save yourself, 
if you can. This is her wish. 

(Kavalyov leaps on the horse and dashes 
away. Sonya blows a kiss to David in token 
of her gratitude. She then draws her rifle 
and fires. Kavalyow is convulsed lightly, 
then his lifeless body slumps to the ground. 
Khushboul rushes to the fallen body.) 

KHUSHBOUL — The same thing! The 
bullet emerbed from right between the 
eyes! 

(The soldiers greet Sonya’s feat with hap- 
py ejaculations, while David walks over to 
her side.) 

DAVID — Let us go, my dear. The road 
is open before us. 

(Sonya tosses her rifle aside scornfully 
and throws her arms around David, while 
Haig and Laura affectionately take their 
stands on either side of Fedka. David gives 
the signal to cross the river while Avdo 
and Khushboul, heading the army, lead 
them to freedom.) 


THE END 


San Francisco, California 
February 28, 1955 
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OUR SERIAL FEATURE 


THE CYCLONE 
THAT STRUCK OUR LAND 


(MEMOIRS OF H. BAGDASARIAN) 


PART VI — CONCLUSION 


VAHAN MINAKHORIAN 


The End of Our Caravan 

Our caravan, fearfully decimated by the 
ordeals of the journey and the marauders, 
was further reduced by the crossing of the 
Euphrates in which many of the older 
women of our village committed suicide 
by drowning from sheer exhaustion and 
despair. After the crossing of the river, our 
journey took us to the city of Harpoot 
which we were not permitted to enter. The 
caravan camped at the Armenian cemetery 
at the outskirts of the city. 


A week passed without mishap. The 
eighth day, early in the morning, the ceme- 
tery was suddenly invaded by a large com- 
pany of outlaw bandits. With oaths, and 
brandishing whips, they started to herd the 
caravan out of the cemetery. 

“Haydeh.” “Quick!” “On the double!” 
“Out with you, everybody.” 

The shouts were accompanied by the 
crack of the whip. Right and left men 
were falling under the blows of rifle butts. 
My mother and the rest of the family were 
hastily collecting their scanty belongings. I 
rushed to the side of my father. “Get up, 
quick. Let’s get out of here.” 


Before my stunned father could ask his 
question one of the bandits fell upon the 
members of our family and started to lay 
on the whip. 

“Haroutik Haroutik,” screamed warning 
voices. At this, the raging bandit turned 
around and brought the butt of his rifle 
heavily on my shoulder, hurling me behind 
the tombstone. 

“O ho, you son of a dog,” the bandit 
made at me to finish me off. 

Seeing my danger my father leaped to 

his feet and shouted at me, “run, Haroutik, 
run.” 
The blow of the rifle butt which had 
been meant for me fell upon my father’s 
head and he slumped on the tombstone as 
lif he had been poleaxed. I ran away for 
dear life. 

At the gate of the cemetery my mother 
and my sister Vardouhi had fallen at the 
feet of Ismayil Chavoush, one of the gen- 
darmes who had shown a spark of humanity 
toward us some time before. Zardar, Eva 
and the children were missing. 

“Run away, run away,” the Chavoush 


shouted desperately. 
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We all ran down the slope. At the head 
of the broad highway five odd gendarmes 
were trying to stop the stampede. Here 
‘was Zardar with her four children. Eva was 
not there. Scarcely half of the caravan at 
the cemetery had managed to reassemble. 
The caravan resumed the journey in the 
dirction of Geoljuk. The bandits apparently 
were holding back at the cemetery. 

We reached a little Turkish village called 
Keorik where the urchins welcomed us with 
gleeful exclamations of “Chiblak barkhaneh, 
chiblak barkhaneh!” — “Naked hordes, 
naked hordes!” And truly, the greater part 
of the multitude were in rags or half-naked. 

Skirting the village, toward evening we 
arrived at the town of Perchenj but we 
were not allowed to stop here. Our Turkish 
escorts were in too much a hurry. At dusk 
they let us camp in the open plain for the 
night. Where were they taking us? What 
would be our end? What could I do? These 
questions were driving me mad. I thought 
I should make a decision. I must think 
well and make a decision. How ironic! 
What would the decision of a lad like me 
be worth? And yet I could not reconcile 
myself to the idea that we were being 
blindly led to our slaughter. 

I thought fiercely of the last moments 
of my father, wondering if he were dead. 
Could he, by some miracle, be still alive? 
The full moon emerged from behind the 
mountains of Geoljuk and watched us with 

a pale face. The thick darkness in the plain 
lifted revealing the specters. The exiles 
were seated in small companies, five hund- 
red to one thousand souls, perhaps a little 
more. Not a sound stirred the profound 
silence; the nightmare of death had petri- 
fied all souls. 

“They are going to kill us, my son,” my 
mother murmured to me with awe. “An 
Islamized Armenian women near Perchenj 
had told Zardar that they are going to 
massacre us.” 


“What can I do, mother?” I asked weakly. 

“You could appeal to Chavoush Ibrahim 
to save us. Give it a try. Promise him five, 
ten pieces of gold, whatever we've got.” 

“Is he here?” 

“Why not? I saw him with the gendarmes 
not very far from Perchenchill.” 

My mother’s words gave me a dim hope 
and I started to think and plan my exact 
approach. The more I thought the more I 
was convinced we had a chance. And yet 
I was sure if I mentioned a large sum of 
money the gendarme’s greed might acceler- 
ate our death. 

At all events it was plain to me that I 
could plead for my mother and sister as 
well. Zardar, with her four children, would 
have to stay behind. There was no other 
way out. It was not fair that we should 
all forfeit our lives for the sake of a few. 
And yet, the picture of sacrifing Zardar and 
her children horrified me. It would be 
downright cowardice. God would never 
forgive such a betrayal. I knew from ex- 
perience that without God’s approval 
nothing could succeed. And what about 
poor Eva and her children, the same Eva 
who had separated from her husband so 
that he might save himself. 


My brain was in a fever which was fol- 
lowed by an impotent stupor. I tried to 
‘repel the stupor which weighed me down 
like a heavy mist. I rubbed feverishly my 
chin and my forehead but to no avail. I 
coughed to see if I still was alive and the 
sound of my voice terrified me. 

“Good morning, Haroutik,” a voice startl- 
me from my trance. It was Agabik, my vil- 
lage sweetheart who was standing at the 
river bank. She held me by the hand and 
led me down the stream. A vast multitude 
of ragged miserables made way for us 
to pass through. “Long live, Long live,” 
they were shouting at us. Then there un- 
folded before us long vistas of flourishing 
gardens and vineyards. The rays of the 
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twilight were playing on the tree tops. 

Suddenly 1 saw before us Krikor, our 
village choir singer who, disguised in Kurd’s 
clothing, was running away. “The gen- 
darmes, the gendarmes!” frantic voices 
startled us. The gendarmes had been kid- 
napping the girls in the night. Vartouhi, my 
little sister clung to me tightly. My little 
sister Loosig whom I had carried on my 
back during the entire journrey had died a 
few days before. The calls for help changed 
into ear-piercing screams, rising to the 
crescendo of a distant rumblings of the 
storm, then it subsided and there was com- 
plete silence. 

Before daybreak we had to resume the 
journey along the highway which led to 
Geoljuk and Tigranocerta. Alternately rac- 
ing ahead or falling behind I finally caught 
up with Ibrahim Chavoush who was cov- 
ering the rear of the caravan accompanied 
by two gendarrmes. Obviously this was 
not the proper time to approach him on the 
matter of our rescue. 


When the sun rose we saw before us a 
vast promontory which was covered with 
a multitude of deportees. Below the pro- 
montory, far in the distance, could be seen 
the Turkish village of Mulla. On the way, 
pretending I was suffering from sore feet 
I lagged behind and fell in line with the 
gendarmes. 

“Haideh, Ileri!” “Hey you, beat it. Catch 
up with the caravan,” one of the gendarmes 
barked. 


“How old are you?” asked another. 


A few paces back, at the proper moment 
I signalled the Chavoush I had something 
to tell him. 


“Beat it, you dog!” the Chavoush snapped 
at me with unusual rudeness. 

Like a whipped dog, simulating hurry, 
I caught up with the caravan, unable to 
rejoin my mother. It seemed this was the 
end of the rope. As we plodded onward, 


suddenly Ibrahim Chavoush caught up 
with me. 

“What were you going to say to me?” 

“Chavoush Effendi!” 

“Yes?” 

“You've done us many favors. Here, take 
this.” And I handed him the last of the 
five gold pieces which my father had turned 
over to me. 

The Chavoush’s eyes flashed with de- 
light. He pocketed the gold piece and 
whispered to me: “Lag behind near Kham 
Keoy. I will hide you there.” 

“What about my mother, my aunt and the 
children?” 

“That’s impossible.” 

“Chavoush Effendi, we will give you all 
the money we have — five gold pieces.” 

“Still no dice.” Saying it the Chavoush 
made off before any one could see him. 

Before I could rejoin the body of the 
caravan my mother found me. I told her 
the Chavoush positively refused our propo- 
sition. 

“Alas, my boy. If we only could save yow 
our family would not be entirely extinct,” 
my mother sighed. 

At the village of Mulla we met a large 
multitude of deportees which was merged 
with ours, swelling our numbers to about 
five thousand. In the evening we arrived at 
the village of Khan Keoy where an addition- 
al contingent of one thousand deportees 
joined us. Here we learned that they were 
separating the boys over 18 years of age 
and were locking them up in the village 
haylofts. 

Notwithstanding, there were some com- 
forting news for us. We learned that we 
would be driven in the direction of Tigrano- 
certa which meant we would be compara- 
tively safe from marauding bands, and what 
was best of all, we would be traveling 
downhill. This we could easily do if they 
only left us alone. 

Just then we realized that a restless lad 
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mamed Boghos was missing. All search 
proved futile and his mother was frantic. 
Suddenly we heard screams from the ex- 
treme end of the caravan, followed by a 
general confusion. They were separating 
the boys from the caravan. Zardar Hanum 
grabbed her little boy Vardges and streaked 
away like one gone mad. My mother clung 
to me desperately and would not let me 
leave her sight. 

“My boy, what shall I do? My life a 
sacrifice unto your sun. What shall we do 
now?” she moaned. 

I stretched myself on the ground and cov- 
ered myself with Zardar Hanum’s hidden 
rugs. “Cover me well and sit on me so 
they will not see me,” I said. 

They piled on me whatever they could 
find. Vardouhi, Hovhannes and Makrouhi 
sat on my waist, my hands and legs, tremb- 
ling like people suffering from the fever. 
My mother sat over my head. 

The darkness fell and I was saved. The 
round-up of the boys was ended but Zar- 
dar Hanum was still missing. She returned 
fin the night and informed us that her son 
was locked up in a hayloft, together with 
some 200 lads. Zardar was determined to 
stay behind with her children until she 
could rescue her son Poghos. 

In the morning the huge caravan resumed 
the trail. With tears in her eyes my mother 
parted with Zardar Hanum and her family, 
and with her loss the sole link between 
our family and our village was broken off. 
Now we were all alone, only three of us 
from our village. At my mother’s request 
a company of the women, all strangers to 
us, took care that I was hidden from the 
gendarmes’ eyes. We were practically sav- 
ed now, still, my sister Vardouhi clung to 
my hand and never left me. 

It was up to my mother now to see 
Ibrahim Chavoush, a futile task among so 
many gendarmes who escorted the vast car- 
avan. We were now reconciled with the in- 


evitable. My will to think and to prolong 
our existence was broken. I wished a light- 
ning from heaven would strike us and make 
an end to our suffering. 

At noon we reached a plateau surronud- 
ed by hills where the road to Tigranocerta 
branched in the direction of Gioljuk. After 
a brief halt here the caravan was set in 
motion in this new direction, leaving no 
doubt that this was the end of our journey. 
We spent the night at the skirts of Geoljuk 
mountains. By this time the specter of 
death had taken possession of every soul. 
Even the children felt it and stood frozen. 

I was a complete wreck. My head stood 
like a leaden weight on my weary shoulders 
from perpetual lack of sleep. I was com- 
pletely drained of all strength. My mother 
did not have a moment's rest. Ah, my dear 
mother. It took a deportation to make me 
realize what she had meant for me. She 
kept shuttling back and forth in her search 
for Ibrahim Chavoush. 

Finally my mother located the Chavoush 
and had a talk with him. She had paid him 
a part of the ransom on conition that 
he would deceive the rest when he separat- 
ed the three of us from the caravan. We 
were to lag behind so he could easily lo- 
cate us. My mother seemed very cheerful. 
Could it be that she really trusted the 
Turk, or was she putting on in order to 
keep up our spirits? 

At dawn we saw that the hills surround- 
ing us were covered with a host of Kurds, 
like Arabs, and armed with swords and 
axes. We could see among them Kurdish 
women. Each moment their numbers were 
being augmented by the arrival of fresh 
Kurdish bands accompanied by rifle-bear- 
ing outlaw bandits. 

As our caravan started the march the 
Kurdish bands were galvanized into action. 
We were being herded up the mountain, 
toward Geoljuk. We were marching along 
a narrow trail, hemmed in on either side by 
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the Kurdish bands. Here my sister Vardouhi 
could no longer keep up the pace and I 
was forced to take her on my back. We 
were at the rearmost end of the caravan 
and yet we could not make out Ibrahim 
Chavoush among the gendarmes. 

About noon the caravan was halted at a 
flat plain on the mountain and this was 
ithe signal for the Kurdish horde to stop. 
The premonition of pending death had 
doomed the multitude to an ultramundane 
dumbness. Now and then we heard the 
roar of the waters of Geoljuk. 

The gendarmes had ringed us in such 
a manner which left no doubt as to the 
real object of the halt. By this time the 
mumber of the Kurds perching on the 
heights had doubled. 

Suddenly we saw Ibrahim Chavoush 
standing by our side, accompanied by a 
powerfully-built Kurd. My mother embrac- 
ed his legs with tears. 

“On your feet, quick!” the Chavoush 
snapped at me. 

I rose to my feet mechanically. 

“You will go with this man, I have spoken 
to him,” he said pointing to the Kurd. 

At this my knees buckled under me and 
I sat down. 

“Haydeh! Make it snappy. I cannot 
save you all.” The Chavoush was impatient. 

My mother started to plead with me: 
“Get up, my son, you go now and we will 
follow you. For our sake. I am your mother, 
this is my last request of you.” 

Seeing I was the crux of the contention 
I positively refused to budge unless my 
mother and my sister accompanied me. 

Instantly the Kurd disappeared. My 
mother was still clinging to the Chavoush’s 
feet and begging him to call back the Kurd. 
It seemed there was still a flickering spark 
of humanity in the Chavoush at sight of 
the unutterable barbarism. He promised 
my mother to find the Kurd and bring him 
back. 


When the Chavoush was gone my mother 
unloosed the girdle which hid the gold 
pieces. 

“Take this, quick, before they see you,” 
she urged me. “Now listen to me, my son. 
The Chavoush told me last night that he 
could not save all three of us, but promised 
me that, as soon as it is dark, the same 
Kurd will come back for us. If you don’t go 
now all of us will be lost. Have pity on me 
and your sister Vardouhi. I swear I am tell- 
ing the truth. I trust the Chavoush. He 
took the first part of the ransom and he 
could have stayed away. And yet, as you 
have seen, he showed up. My boy, believe 
me, our salvation now depends on you. 
Can't you see that they are separating the 
lads from the caravan? If something should 
happen to you now, where shall I go? 
What meaning has life for me then?” 

Stunned there, unable to distinguish be- 
tween right and wrong, I looked now at 
my mother and now at my sister Vardouhi. 
Just then the Chavoush showed up with 
the Kurd. Instantly Vardouhi threw herself 
into my arms. 

“Go, my little brother, for my sake go. 
Quick now, little brother.” 

“Quick, quick,” the Kurd was impatient. 

I shall never know how I tore off myself 
from my mother and sister. A few paces 
away I turned around, The Chavoush lifted 
his rifle and aimed at me. “Keep going or 
I will splinter your head,” he snarled, “we 
are not playing games here.” 

I rejoined the Kurd. I did not know 
where he was taking me. Mountain and 
valleys were swaying before me like a 
motion picture. When I finally recovered 
my senses I saw that the Kurd was leading 
me up the hill toward his kinsmen. Before 
we reached the heights he stopped at the 
base of the hill and doffed his Kurdish 
jacket. 

“Sit tight here,” he said to me. “If any 
one should ask, tell him you are the servant 
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of Nufo Agha.” 

“Nufo Agha? What about my mother, my 
sister?” 

“You save your scalp and we shall see 
what we can do for them.” 

With the agility of a monkey this giant 
of a man climbed up the hill and disappear- 
ed from view. I could no longer make out 
the location of my mother and sister. 

Suddenly I noticed that one tip of the 
caravan was being herded into the valley. 
My mother and sister would surely be in 
this group. What was happening down 
there? O God! They advanced, halted, and 
a part of them recoiled with horror. At the 
same time the surrounding hills moved as 
if exploding from an earthquake. The Kurds 
and the outlaw bandits swarmed all over in 
the valley with cries of “Ya Allah, Ya 
Khada!” wielding their swords and axes. 

The shambles in the valley was on. 
Their cries and screams reached my ears. 
The caravan huddled on the plateau was 
howling like a herd of wild animals. In 
an instant the Kurdish horde on the hills 
closed in and the massacre was on. The 
moans, the cries and the screams of the 
victims made a grotesque dissonance with 
the fanatical cries of “Ya Allah, Ya Khadal” 
At times a single piercing cry rang clear- 
ly above the confusion,. then it steadily 
died down amid the muffled roar of the 
multitude. 

The seething, coiling, writhing convolu- 
tion of the agonizing mob rose and fell. 
Apparently many of the victims did not 
want to die easily. They leaped upwards 
and rolled downwards, the executioner and 
the victim in mortal embrace like dying 
snakes. 


For an instant everything vanished from 
my eyes. The Kurds, the outlaw bandits, 
men and women were crawling around me 
like so many flies. Oh, how I wished I could 
go blind in both eyes at that moment so 
that I could not see the horror. 


I was brought out of my trance by the 
crackle of rifle shots. They were shooting 
down the fugitives up the hill. They were 
picked off like dead ducks, one by one, 
until they were all dead. 


There in the valley and up on the plateau 
the Kurds were stripping the dead and, 
rolling bundles of their belongings, they 
were scurrying up the hill. Moment by mo- 
ment the valley and the plateau were be- 
ing stripped clean, glittering like yellow 
marble under the sun. 

Agonized from anguish, I lay there face 
down, scratching the soil. 

“Kalk” — Get up! It was the voice of 
Nufo, accompanied by a company of Kurds, 
returning from the looting I leaped to my 
feet with a start. Nufo unloaded his loot 
and made me carry it on my _ back. 
“Haydeh.” “Get going,” he snarled at me. 

I kept walking. The Kurds were silent, 
with bloody swords and axes. Suddenly I 
had a dizzy spell and fell to the ground. 
It lasted but a moment. I got up and started 
to walk in my effort to catch up with Nufo 
Agha. I wanted to ask him about my mother 
and sister. But how could I do it? Perhaps 
it was he who killed them and I was carry- 
ing their own clothes! 

I was the last and the only survivor of 
our village. 


THE END 
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